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THE OUTLOOK. 


€ Boston correspondent emphasizes this week 
the great prominence of the temperance ques- 
tion and the steadiness with which it holds public 
opinion; Mr. W. Lewis-Jones indicates some of 
the tendencies which make for “* Republicanism in 
England ;’ Mr. Hong Yen Chang describes the 
“Chinese System of Education and Competitive 
Examination ;’” Mr. Dole contributes a translation 
of a very striking temperance sermon by Count 
Tolstoi, under the title of ** The Festival of Enlight- 
enment;” Mrs. Brooks concludes her interesting 
account of “A Modern Pilgrimage in Arabia.” 
Readers of The Home will be interested in the com- 
parison suggested by the article on “ French and 
German Housekeeping versus American ;” Rachel 
Dunkirk recites in some detail and in a very suggest- 


ive way “ The History of a Wardrobe.” To the: 


Young Folks Mrs. Lillie contributes an article on 
“Good Reading;” Mrs. Schauffler tells us “ How 
to Make a Plantation,” and N. F. C. describes 
“The Carrolls’ May-Basket.” In the Sunday 
Afternoon will be found a sermon preached by Dr. 
Abbott in Plymouth Church in answer to the ques- 
tion “ What is the Bible ?” Dr. Romanes’s “ Mental 
Evolution in Man” and Professor Keil's “ Manual 
of Biblical Archzology ” are noticed at length in 
Books and Authors. 


* 


What William Morris says about emancipations 
resulting, in the long run, in the emancipation of the 
masters quite as much as the slaves will certainly 
hold true of Civil Service Reform. The advocates 
of pressure as the true test of fitness for office 
are having their lives nearly pressed out of them by 
their own invention. Last week Secretary Windom, 
whose room, according to the Washington “Star,” 
“frequently contains forty or more men waiting 
for a word in his ear,” has finally been forced to 
“ give intimation that he will hereafter deny him- 
self to all callers on Tuesday of each week, in 
order to give proper attention to important matters 
pending before the Department.” Whether or 
not he will succeed in having one day free for 
public business, to which he is supposed to devote 
his entire time, remains uncertain; for men whose 
direct influence over appointments is but the 
shadow of that of the Secretary are being practi- 
cally pestered to death by the horde of the hungry 
who wish access to the public crib. Some time 
ago it was stated that the members of the Kansas 
Legislature were being called upon to sign an 
average of over fifty petitions a day. One of the 
Senators from that State receives daily a mail of 
nearly two hundred letters, nearly all of which 
are applications for the use of influence. These 
letters cannot be ignored; all come from active 
political workers, and all must be answered. These 
instances are typical. Nothing less will afford a 
remedy than the complete abandonment of the 
system of partisan removals from the public service. 
If the reform shall result, not only in the temporary 
relief, but in the permanent retirement from the 
public service of those politicians who depend on 
the distribution of offices for their power, the public 
will have no reason to complain. We shall not 
protest. 


It is one of the further signs of the inevitable 
degradation of politics which a spoils system intro- 
duces, that the highest officers of the Government 
claim a certain share of patronage and are jealous 
of any infringement of their rights. Nothing could 


‘better illustrate the inherent downward tend- 


ency of the spoils system than the complaints 
which are constantly heard that the Senate is not 
receiving what is called its share of appointments, 
and that various Senators and Representatives are 
not duly consulted by the President in the bestowal 
of offices. The whole thing is so absolutely gro- 
tesque when one looks at it from a gerious point of 
view that it seems incredible that the American 
people should tolerate it another day. The spec- 
tacle of the President besieged, not only by office- 
seekers, but by Senators and Representatives, all 
eager to have a voice in the partitioning of public 
offices, is indeed a sorry spectacle. The impres- 
sion seems to be abroad in some quarters that the 
President of the United States is a sort of machine 
for dealing out spoiis, and that he is not only 
to reward party services by public office, but 
to make a geographical distribution of offices, 
and to consult at every step Senators and Repre- 
sentatives who hold a kind of first mortgage on 
the positions in the sections which they represent. 
Mr. Harrison apparently declines to regard himself 
as an agent of the Senate or of the House in this 
matter, and does not feel bound to contribute to the 
local strength of Senators and Representatives 
among their own constituents by dividing with them 
the public patronage ; we wish that it were equally 
plain that: he does not consider it his function to 
use the offices to conciliate factions and solidify 
and strengthen the party, that he considered only 
the question of fitness for office and efficiency 
for public service. We welcome, however, any 
development of the spoils system which will make 
clear to the good sense of the country its inherent 
lack of dignity and fitness, its inevitable deadening 
of the public sense of honor, and the degradation 
of the public service which accompanies it. We 
heartily hope, therefore, that all offended Senators 
and Representatives will vigorously berate the 
President, and thus bring out the absurdity of their 
own position and claims. 


* * 
* 


On the 18th of June the people of the State of 
Pennsylvania will vote on Constitutional Prohibi- 
tion. The best-informed newspaper correspondents 
indicate the defeat of the amendment by considera- 
able majorities ; the lowest estimate we have seen 
places the anticipated majority against it at 25,000, 
the highest at 150,000. It will probably be some- 


where between the two, but, we judge from private 


advices, nearer the smaller than the larger figure. 


The issue in Pennsylvania is not identical with that 
in Massachusetts. Massachusetts already possessed 
a local option law. Under this law any town could, 
if it saw fit, prohibit the liquor traffic within its 
limits. It also possessed a law limiting the number 
of saloons per capita, under which the saloons in the 
city of Boston have already been limited to 780. 
To abandon these advantages for the doubtful bene- 
fit of prohibition appeared to us unwise strategy in 
the battle against the saloon, and we said so frankly. 
Pennsylvania has no local option law. It has a 


high license system, and it has conferred the power 
of granting licenses upon the judges, under whose 
administration the number of licensed shops in some 
localities, notably in the cities of Pittsburg and 
Philadelphia, has been greatly diminished. There 
are serious objections to a system of high license 
unaccompanied by local option, which do not apply 
to local option, nor with equal force to a combina- 
tion of the two. The anti-saloon voter of Pennsyl- 
vania who believes, with The Christian Union, that 
local option is both a more democratic and a more 
efficient measure with which to fight the saloon 
than prohibition, has to decide whether he will be 
more likely to expedite progress in that direction 
by helping to swell the vote for or against prohibi- 
tion. This question is not altogether easy to 
answer. Prohibition is, of course, inconsistent with 
local option ; if, therefore, prohibition were carried, 
the prospect of local option would be indefinitely 
postponed, and in so far the anti-saloon cause 
would be injured. But, on the other hand, a large 
majority against prohibition is, unfortunately, liable 
to be regarded by the politicians, by the saloon men, 
and even by the people themselves, as indicating 
public indifference on the temperance question. In 
such a triangular contest, when the views and prin- 
ciples of a considerable class of voters are not rep- 
resented by either side, such unrepresented voters 
are apt to absent themselves from the polls. And 
we should not be surprised at this result in Penn- 
sylvania. 

The interest in the meeting of the American 
International Conference, which will be held in 
Washington in October, is already widespread, and 
will undoubtedly increase as the time approaches. 
Mexico, Guatemala, Salvador, Honduras, Nicaragua, 
Costa Rica, Colombia, Ecuador, Peru, Bolivia, Chili, 
Argentine Republic, Uruguay, and Venezuela will 
be represented, and of the forty delegates ten will 
sit as representatives of the United States. The 
session, which will open on the 4th of October, 
will probably be somewhat prolonged, so numerous 
are the matters which will be brought before it. 
The delegates will be called upon to discuss 
measures which shall tend in a general way to 
promote the prosperity of the continent ;. measures 
looking toward the formation of an American 
Customs Union; the establishment of frequent 
communication between the ports of the American 
States; the agreement upon a uniform system 
of customs regulations; a uniform system of 


weights and measures; laws to protect patent 


rights, trade-marks, copyrights, and for the extra- 
dition of criminals; the adoption of a silver coin- 
age ; of a definite plan of arbitration of all questions, 
disputes, and differences which may hereafter arise. 
It will be seen from this brief summary how wide 
will be the range of discussion and how important 
may be the outcome of this Conference. The 
proposal to establish international arbitration on 
the continent would of itself justify the calling 
together of such a conference. 

* 

On the evening of the 4th of May Dr. P. H. 
Cronin, a well-known Trish Nationalist of Chicago, 
disappeared, and until the 22d the cause of his dis- 
appearance was matter of conjecture. On the 
last-mentioned date the mystery was dissipated by 
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the discovery of his body in a sewer in that city. 
Althongh numerous clues have been reported, and 
countless conjectures made, the manner of Dr. 
Cronin’s death is still a mystery, which the Chicago 
police are endeavoring to clear up. That he was 
murdered is the only fact which can be said to be 
known about the matter; the occasion of the crime 
and the perpetrators are still unknown, although 
the police are not without clues and the friends of 
Dr. Cronin not without suspicions. The victim of 
this outrage was born in Ireland about forty years 
ago, was brought to this country as a child, lived 
for several years in Pennsylvania, and removed to 
Chicago in 1880. He came into prominence as an 
enthusiastic supporter of the Irish agitation against 
English repression, and has long been prominent in 
every Irish political movement in this country. He 
was a member of nearly all the Irish societies, and 
especially of the Clan-na-Gael. Of late he has 
strongly antagonized some of the leaders of the 
Irish societies, and has attacked with great vehe- 
mence men in these societies whom he denounced as 
an Irish ring. He has been associated very closely 
with the movement to effect the reorganization of 
the National League, and to expel from position 
certain obnoxious individuals. Under the circum- 
stances, the suspicion very naturally arises that he 
was murdered by some person or persons whom he 
had antagonized in this way. As the matter now 
stands, the Chicago police have displayed very little 
sagacity and courage in following up Dr. Cronin’s 
disappearance, while this mysterious crime throws 
grave suspicion on persons and organizations at a 
time when all true Irish interests call for the dis- 
play of the utmost devotion to law and order, and 
an abhorrence of these anarchic violations of the 
fundamental laws of society. Several arrests have 
already been made. 

The announcement comes from Fall River, which 
is generally conspicuous as a center for labor 
troubles, that the directors of the Bourne Mills have 
decided to give their employees a share in their 
profits for the first six months of the year. It is 
promised that this share shall not be less than six 
per cent. of the cash dividends paid to the stock- 
holders. Each employee is to be paid in propor- 
tion to the total wages earned during the six months. 
The one condition impoged is that the employ- 
ees shall continue in the ‘employ of the firm until 
the expiration of the period. This condition does 
not, however, seem to signify that the profit-shar- 
ing offered is merely an attempt to increase the 
dependence of the men by means of deferred wage 
payment—thus weakening the power of the trades- 
unions. The firm undoubtedly expects to secure 
better services, but the proposal must, on the whole, 
be regarded as a generous effort to establish a har- 
mony instead of a conflict of interests between mas- 
ters and men. In 1887 the company paid the 
stockholders a dividend of fourteen per cent., and 
in 1888 one of sixteen per cent. The new proposal 
means that, for a time at least, the employees are, 
in some degree, to share in the firm's prosperity. 


* * 


If the latest reports from Egypt are to be trusted, 
the Mahdi movement, which has so long disturbed 
that country, is at an end, although it is not impos- 
sible that the destruction of this movement may be 
followed by the rise of some other equally antago- 
nistic to European influences. A loose organization, 
semi-military, semi-religious in character, appears 
to have been spreading through Northern and Cen- 
tral Africa, and one of the leaders of this organization 
has taken Khartoum and put an end to the power 
of the present Mahdi. Thus probably ends one of 
the most singular and inexplicable of recent move- 
ments inthe East. The first Mahdi carried on two 


separate wars, earnest and annoying, if diminutive, 


against England. No very clear account of the 
interior history of this movement has yet appeared 


in Europe, and no subject to-day is so brilliantly 
and yet so vaguely written about as the revival of 
Mohammedanism in Africa, with its possible rela- 
tions with Arabia. What the direction of the new 
movement will take and what its attitude toward 
Egypt will be are open questions. It is evident 
that Africa is in a state of ferment, and no man can 
predict what the result of the mingling and com- 
mingling of so many diverse elements of race and 
religion will be. 
* 

The democratic republic of Switzerland, which 
is already the seat of the International Postal 
Union, the International Telegraph Union, and 
the International Union for the Protection of In- 
dustrial Property, has issued a call for an Interna- 
tional Conference to meet at Berne, to arrange 
for something like uniformity in the factory con- 
ditions and the hours of labor in various countries. 
That the Convention will accomplish nothing 
outside of the passage of a few impotent reso- 
lutions requires no exceptional knowledge of 
industrial affairs to predict.’ It is at present 
impossible to establish uniformity of labor condi- 
tions in a single nation, to say nothing of interna- 
tional uniformity. The carpenters and furniture- 
makers of New York City, for instance, work 
shorter hours and receive higher wages than those 
in the neighboring towns of New Jersey ; yet the 
latter suffer more from the competition of the 
former than the former from the competition of 
the latter. Short hours and high wages are 
always the evidence of a high grade of workman- 
ship, and it would be impossible for the inefficient 
French, German, or Russian laborers to compete 
with the English, were the hours of labor the same. 
Nevertheless the calling of the Conference signi- 
fies the public consciousness that the nations are 
approaching more and more nearly into industrial 
unity. This conference was first suggested by the 
labor leaders, showing how the organization of 
laborers as well as of capitalists tends more and 
more to become international. 


* 
* 


A number of Catholic Congresses were held at 
various points in Europe at the close of the last 
and the beginning of the present month, and a 
notable unanimity of feeling was evident at Oporto, 
Madrid, Vienna, and Malines. Indeed, so definite 
and concerted was the action of these bodies that 
previous agreement must be suspected. All the 
Congresses seem to have represented Ultramontane 
sentiment of the most decided kind, and their action 
must be accepted, therefore, with some reserve. It 
certainly expresses the conviction of the Ultramon- 
tane section, but it may not express the conviction 
of European Catholics as a whole. The point on 
which all these Congresses agreed was the restora- 
tion of complete sovereignty to the Pope, which was 
declared to be necessary for the integrity and effi- 
ciency of his work as the spiritual head of the 
Church. Some of the French newspapers interpret 


this expression of conviction as indicating a serious | 


movement and as deserving serious attention. But 
from this distance it would seem as if the restora- 
tion of the temporal power of the Pope would be as 
difficult as the restoration of the power of the 
Templars of Malta or of the influence of the Rosi- 
crucians. Unless all signs fail, the temporal power 
of the Pope is dead beyond the power of resurrec- 


tion. 


* * 
* 


The protest of the moral sentiment of the entire 
people of India against the policy of the British 
Government in stimulating the trade in intoxicants 
so as to increase the public revenue has at last 
awakened an echo in England which has made itself 
heard in the House of Commons. By a vote of 113 
to 103 a resolution has been carried censuring the 
liquor policy of the Indian Government. The reso- 
lution does not, of course, condemn “ Government 


partnership in the profits” of the traffic, but, clearly 
distinguishing between taxation to increase profits 
and taxation to restrict trade, recommends that the 
duties on spirits be quadrupled, that illicit distilla- 
tion be made a grave offense, and that the monopoly 
of the sale in each district be sold at auction. 
There appears to be no reason why such legislation, 
and even far stricter, might not be enforced in India 
were it not for the presence of the English rulers 
themselves. Among the subject population, as the 
“ Spectator ” remarks, eighty per cent. of the people 
would gladly hang every liquor dealer. Upon the 
Indians who drink at all the effect is vastly worse 
than upon Americans or English, just as the effect 
upon these is vastly worse than upon Italians or 
Frenchmen. In part this is due to the physical 
peculiarity of the Hindus that they drink to be 
drunk, not to enjoy ; still more, however, it is due 
to the moral fact that the Indian who drinks 
commits not merely a folly but a crime, and there is 
in nature a punishment for conscious crime quite 
apart from the punishment of the social wrongs 
which lie at the bottom of it. What the native 
Hindus want, and what they would gladly enforce, 
is total prohibition. : 


* ¥* 
* 


The Presbyterian General Assembly has done 
wisely in refusing to enter upon the discussion of 
its Standards at its present session, and in refer- 
ring back the question of revision to the Presby- — 
teries. The Scriptural soundness of the Westminster 
Confession of Faith on the subject of foreordina- 
tion and election we do not attempt to discuss in 
a paragraph. But it is certain that the doctrine of 
that Confession is not entertained by a majority of 
the Presbyterian clergy, or by anything more than 
a very small minority of the Presbyterian laymen. 
Nevertheless, it is equally certain that a new 
statement on this subject could not be formulated 
at the present time by or on behalf of the Assem- 
bly without a long, vehement, and probably bitter 
debate. The variations of opinion on this subject 
concealed by the creed are both numerous and 
great, and if the Church is to retain its unity and 
its efficiency in Christian work it must do so either 
by substituting a new subscription which will leave 
room for a much larger liberty under the creed, 
or else by arriving at some common agreement 
after a much longer and more thorough discus- 
sion than could possibly take place at a single 
session of the Assembly. That discussion is invited 
by the action of the General Assembly reported 
in another column. The whole question is now 
before the Presbyterian Church for reconsid- 
eration. It will be a legitimate topic for pulpit 
discussion by ministers both of that and other 
denominations, by the religious press, and by the 
secular press also, so far as the topic becomes one 
of public interest. The effect, if not the intention, 
of the General Assembly will thus be to bring on 
a free and widespread debate, and to subject the 
standard framed in the seventeenth century to a 
new and searching inquisition in the light of the 
nineteenth. This, whatever discomfort it may 
occasion to timid souls, can only result eventually 
in both a larger liberty and a clearer and more 
intelligent apprehension of truth. 


* 
* 


As will be seen by reference to our Religious 
News pages, the Southern General Assembly has 
sustained the action of the Charleston Presbytery 
forbidding all public contending against the previous 
decision of the Assembly adverse to the doctrine 
of evolution. The Southern General Assembly 
thus adopts the papal principle of infallibility, only 
it is an Assembly, not a Pope, which is decreed to 
be infallible. We understand it to be a fundamental 


doctrine of all republican institutions, whether 
ecclesiastical or political,. that the decrees and 
decisions of its legislative bodies, and even of its 
judicial tribunals, are proper subjects of free debate 
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and discussion among its constituency, whose serv- 
ants, not masters, the legislative and judicial 
bodies are. ‘This fundamental principle the South- 
ern General Assembly denies, by a vote of 113 to 
31. It in effect declares that when the legislative 
and judicial body of the Church—for both functions 
are united in the General Assembly—have made a 
decision, that decision must remain unquestioned to 
all time ; the wisdom of. the body cannot be called 
in question by its own constituency. This is the 
method of Russia in politics and of Rome in theol- 
ogy. To avoid misunderstanding, let us add that 
we are not defenders of Dr. Woodrow’s theological 
position. A theory which regards Adam as an 
evolution from a lower order, and Eve as a special 
creation, appears to us to be equally inconsistent 
with modern scientific opinion and ancient theo- 
logical standards. But we stand for liberty of dis- 


cussion, both in Church and State. 


* * 
* 


Dr. G. Stanley Hall, President of Clark Uni- 
versity, has issued an official statement respecting 
the scope and purpose of the new institution at 
Worcester. 
the founder of the University to maintain the high- 
est possible academic standards and to secure 
special opportunities and inducements for research 
by leaving the instructors largely free to carry on 
original work in connection with their teaching. 
Worcester was chosen as the seat of the new Uni- 
versity because of its central location among the 
best colleges of the East, whose work the University 
will supplement rather than duplicate, and because 
the ‘culture of the city furnishes that enlightened 
public opinion which is a valuable adjunct in uni- 
versity work. It has already been announced that 
the departments of mathematics, physics, chemistry, 
biology, and psychology will be open in October of 
the present year. A laboratory of fifty rooms for 
the use of the department of chemistry will be 
ready at that time; apparatus for the various de- 
partments will be furnished on the amplest scale, 
and an effort will be made to secure the most 
thoroughly equipped instructors in all departments. 
The University will receive independent students 
who have already taken the doctorate or other 
academic degrees, and for whom individual arrange- 
ments may be made as regards room, special ap- 
paratus and books to facilitate special investigations ; 
candidates for the degree. of Doctor of Philosophy, 
for whom a full course of three years will be pro- 
vided, and whose needs in the way of lectures, semi- 
naries, laboratories, apparatus, and books will be 
fully met; special students who are not candidates 
for a degree, but who desire to devote themselves to 
one or more special branches of study, and prelimi- 
inary candidates of less advanced standing than 
those already named. The University will open on 
the second day of October. 


* * 
* 


The recent opening of the Johns Hopkins Hos- 
pital of Baltimore, in connection with the Univer- 
sity which bears the name of the founder, marks 
another important step in the development of higher 
education in this country. In his general scheme 
of university education Mr. Hopkins included a 
‘medical school to be conducted in connection with 


a great hospital, and to represent the most advanced 


scientific methods of investigation and instruction. 
It is this feature of the -hospital which, aside from 
the services it will undoubtedly render as a hospital, 
commands the attention of all those who are inter- 
ested in the advance of higher education among 
us. Without attempting in a paragraph to criticise 
the medical instruction of the country, it will prob- 
ably be conceded that that instruction has been 
strong on the practical rather than on the scientific 
side, and that, as a whole, it has not afforded the 
fullest opportunities for those who desire advanced 
instruction and the opportunities of original work 
in medical science. Many of these students have 


It is, he says, the strong desire of | 


been obliged to go abroad for superior facilities. 
If the medical school in connection with Johns Hop- 
kins Hospital fulfills the purpose of its founder, it 
will furnish just these needed facilities for the most 
advanced work in medicine. An eminent medical 
authority has recently declared that men are grad- 
uated by prominent medical schools and colleges 
“without ever having listened to an abnormal heart- 
beat or seen a case of measles.” The Johns Hop- 
kins medical school will hold the most intimate and 
continuous relations with a great hospital, so that 
the students must of necessity study their profession 
concretely as well as abstractly, must deal with 
actual cases as well as with text-books. The thirty 
resident students, for whom provisions will be made 
in addition to a medical staff, will enjoy hospital 
ward service, the opportunities of a large dispensary 
and a thoroughly equipped laboratory for patholog- 
ical investigation. The importance of the new 
medical school in these two directions of contact 
with concrete disease and of ample facilities for 
advanced work will be readily seen. 


* 
* 


The triumph of human intelligence over the most 
disheartening physical obstacles has rarely been so 
well illustrated as in the case of the world-famous 
Laura Bridgman, who died in Boston last week. 
Of her sixty years of life, fifty-eight had been spent 
in speechless darkness into which no sound pene- 
trated. A more pitiful and apparently hopeless 
case can hardly be thought of than that of the 
blind, deaf, and dumb child of two years. Even 
the senses of taste and smell were present only in a 
partly developed state, so that the girl’s mind was 
almost absolutely walled in from the material 
world, and seemed doomed to helpless and wretched 
ignorance. Yet, by the patient and ingenious 
teaching of Dr. Howe, the barriers about her intel- 
ligence were broken down; she was enabled to read, 
to communicate her thoughts to others, to become 
an adept in needlework, to play on the piano, to 
teach other unfortunates (an employment in which 
she delighted), and, in short, to become a useful, 
happy, and active Christian woman, contented, 
cheerful, and with at least the ordinary understand- 
ing of the current of affairs in the world about her. 
Since the marvelous success of Dr. Howe’s experi- 
ments with Laura Bridgman, the application of 
similar methods has benefited many hundreds of 
other afflicted children, but her history will always 
be remembered as the first and in some respects the 
most interesting effort of humane science in reliev- 
ing the wretchedness of this class of sufferers. 
An instructive hint to many of us more richly en- 
dowed by nature than was Laura Bridgman may be 
found in her bright and happy spirit, and the eager- 
ness with which she extended to others the aid she 
had herself received. 


* * 
* 


GENERAL News.—The Connecticut Legislature 
has passed a ballot reform bill. When will New 
York follow the example now set by so many of 
her sister States ? The members of the commit- 
tee representing the striking miners in Bocuhn, 
Germany, have been arrested by the authorities and 
their papers seized. A fierce fight took place on 
Monday at Falcarragh, Ireland, between policemen 
and tenants who were being evicted ; twenty-five 
policemen were injured. The Young Men’s 
Democratic Club of this city gave a dinner on Mon- 
day evening to ex-President Cleveland ; addresses 
were made by Governor Hill, ex-Governor Hoadly, 


Frederick R. Coudert, Mr. Cleveland himself, and 


others. Minister Lincoln has presented his cre- 
dentials to Queen Victoria at Windsor Castle, and 
has also been received by the Prince of Wales at 
Sandringham. The new English yacht “Val- 
kyrie,” which is to contend this summer for the 
“ America’s” Cup, is making a fine record in the 
English races. The Shah of Persia is the guest of 


the Czar of Russia; he is to visit England.—— 


The latest advices from Hayti report victories for 


‘General Hyppolite, and declare that Légitime’s 


army is falling to pieces. 


COLOR LINE IN THE CHRISTIAN 
‘CHURCH. 


fbn question whether the Church of Christ 

shall recognize the color line is coming up to 
vex in turn each one of the great Protestant 
denominations in the North. We say Protestant 
denominations advisedly ; for we do not believe 


that the Roman Catholic Church would for a mo- 


ment entertain the notion of exciuding a man either 
from its sacraments, its worshiping assemblies, 
or its priesthood, on the ground of color, or would 
recognize in its worshiping assemblies any distine- 
tion except the broad one between clergy and laity. 
To do so would be to violate all its traditions and 
history. 

In the Protestant denominations of the North 
the question is complicated by two considerations: 
a strong anti-caste prejudice in the Northern con- 
stituency, on which the missionary organizations 
are dependent for their support, and a strong 
ecclesiastical ambition and spiritual desire, com- 
mingled in various proportions, to push on the 
work of church extension in the South, where it 
cannot, apparently, be pushed forward with early 
success, if caste is ignored and colored Christians are 
admitted to white churches, and colored clergymen 
to white ecclesiastical assemblies, on equal terms 
with their white brethren. In the Diocesan 
Episcopal Convention of South Carolina it is, 
therefore, proposed to amend the diocesan con- 
stitution so as to provide for two Conventions, a 
white and a colored. In the Presbyterian Church 
the difference of opinion on this subject constitutes 
one bar to a union between the Northern and the 
Southern Churches, or even to co-operation between 
them. This has been for the time removed by a 
sort of concordat by which the relations of the 
colored and the white members in the two churches 
respectively are allowed to remain in statu quo, and 
the settlement of the problem is relegated to the 
future. In the Congregational denomination 
the question is likely to come up before the 
meeting of the American Home Missionary Society 
at Saratoga early in June, and again before 
the National Council at Worcester in October. 
In the State of Georgia there has been for some 
time an Association of Congregational churches 
mainly composed of colored people, and largely 
under the fostering care of the American Mission- 
ary Association. A Congregational work has 
latterly been started among the whites under the fos- - 
tering care of the American Home Missionary 
Society. And recently a body of independent Meth- 
odists, really Congregational in the principles of 
their government, and having a considerable num- 
ber of churches in Georgia, and some in other 
Southern States, has become also Congregational in 
name. Both bodies will have representatives, pre- 
sumably, at Saratoga, certainly at the meeting of 
the National Council at Worcester in October, and 
the latter body, if not the former, will have to de- 
termine whether it will recognize two Congrega- 
tional Associations in one State, the sole difference 
between them being that one Association is com- 
posed wholly of white people, and the other 
chiefly of colored people ; unless, indeed—and of 
this there is some hope—the Congregational Asso- 
ciations of Georgia solve the problem, by coming 
together and forming one body. There have been 
some correspondence and conferences to consider 
the possibility of such a union. 

We find ourselves on this subj +t occupying a 
position midway between the radicals on the one 
side and the conservatives on the other. In some 
parts of the South the whites and negroes must. for 
many years to come be educated in separate schools 
and worship in separate churches. They need to 
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some extent a different education ; they desire, to a 
large extent, a different kind of religious worship 
and instruction. The preaching which appeals to 
the Anglo-Saxon race appears cold and unmeaning 
to the warm-blooded negro; the preaching which 
arouses in him a real religious fervor appears to 
his cold blooded neighbor imaginative, passionate, 
unintelligent. To attempt to force the two races into 
a fellowship distasteful to both, to attempt to re- 
quire the two to listen to the same type of sermon 
and join in the same forms of worship, is a “ reform 
against nature.” Even if the erection and main- 
tenance of two churches where one would suffice for 
the worshipers of bo'h classes involves some ad- 
L ditional expense, the expense may not be greater 
the resultant spiritual advantage. 
| But to close the doors of any church on any 
Christian is in so far to make it an unchristian 
church. To go into the South to establish white 
churches from which, whether by a formal law or by 
an unwritten but self-enforcing edict, men are ex- 
cluded because God made them black, is to deny 
one of the fundamental tenets of Christ: All ye 
are brethren. It is to introduce into a church 
already divided by sectarian strifes a new division. 
It is to rend afresh the seamless robe. To say to any 
‘ man asking for Christian fellowship on the simple 
ground of faith in Christ, “Stand back; for I am 
whiter than thou,” is simply a new and indefensible 
| form of Pharisaism. The church exists to pro- 
’ elaim certain truths, among which the brotherhood 
‘ of man stands pre-eminent. It is difficult to see 
with what consistency a Christian minister can 
preach on the parable of the Good Samaritan if his 
church refuses to recognize a Christian brother in 
| one of another race because he belongs to another 
f race. There is no reason for an attempt to corral 
all men of all races in one inclosure ; but for any 
church, especially for a church of the Puritans, to 
- enter upon missionary work in the South, and initiate 
it by refusing to adatit to its fellowship a black man 
’ because he is black, is to apostatize from the faith 
in order to get a chance to preach the faith. To 
assert equality and brotherhood at the polls, to 
reaffirm it in a public school system, to reassert it 
+ by courts of law in the hotel and the railroad train, 
and then deny it in the church, would be indeed 
a singular incongruity, and would make the Nation 
more Christian than the Church. 
‘ The principle, then, by which the color line 
question is to be settled is very simple, though its 
| application may in some cases present some diffi- 
| culties. The whites and negroes are not to be 
coerced or bribed into uniting in one and the same 
church organizations. If they prefer to worship 
and to work separately, they must be allowed so to 
do. This is within their Christian liberty. But it 
is not within their Christian liberty to refuse the 
fullest and most perfect Christian fellowship to 
each other. The doors of every Christiau church 
must stand wide open to men of every race and 
color. The only reason of exclusion must be in 
' moral or spiritual character. And in the higher 
representative bodies these churches must be one. 
* To organize, for example, in the State of Georgia 
two Congregational bodies, one white and the other 
colored, would be to organize a church to perpetu- 
» ate divisions which the church should aim to oblit- 
erate. It were far better that the Northern Church 
should not go with its missionary work into the 
< South at all, than that it should go with a mission 
which strengthens the infidelity that denies that 
_ God made of one blood all the nations of the earth, 
for to dwell together. 


‘ GETTING THE MOST OUT OF LIFE. 


“| F there is one thing more hopeless than anything 

else in life, it is the attempt which so many people 
make to evade the training, the duties, and the work 
which life brings to them. The impotence of a 
man who strives to reverse the working of natural 


‘and painful to us. 


forces is apparent to every one; there isa unanimous 
verdict about the folly of the man who attempts to 
row up the Niagara rapids. But people do not see so 
clearly the equal impotence of the man who strug- 
gles against the inevitable education through time 
and experience which life brings with it. It is 
true one may refuse to learn, may shut up the 
avenues of the mind and heart, and, as it were, keep 
himself from the movement of things about him. 
But that movement goes on; one may resist the 
good results that come from it, but one cannot resist 
the inevitable changes in himself which it produces. 
Perhaps the simplest illustration of the futility of 
trying to evade the working of the laws of life is 
seen in those who insist upon being young in spite 
of the flight of years. These unhappy victims of a 
delusion which imposes on nobody but themselves 
have always been the butt of humorists and satir- 
ists. There is no artifice which can efface the touch 
of time. The make-up of the actor may pass 
muster behind the footlights, but when the search- 
ing brightness of day falls upon it it is seen to be 
part of the play. On the other hand, there is 
nothing in life which brings greater riches to those 
who know how to take them than growing old. 
Age resisted means steady growth in artificiality 
and frivolity; age accepted means deepening ex- 
perience and widening life. Some one has said, 
with the deepest wisdom, that the way to get the 
most out of life is to accept completely each stage 
of it, to drink to the bottom the cup which youth 
and maturity and age hold to the lips, and so to 
take from life all that lies in its hands. 

One of the secrets of successful living is the 
steadiness of aim and the resolution of will by which 
one bends circumstances or events to the working 
out of his own purpose; the other great secret of 
life is hearty, intelligent, and complete submission 
to its conditions and to all that it brings. There is 
no antagonism between these two methods of action ; 
they are harmonious in every great career. The 
wise man does not fight against the inevitable, and 
does not struggle against conditions which are fixed. 
He accepts them, not as obstacles, but as aids and 
furtherances, and his own will comes into play when 
he endeavors to make his self-directed activity 
co-operate with these fixed conditions. The boy 
who wastes his time in the schoolroom dreaming 
of the days when the work and responsibilities of 
manhood will be on him, misses just that which 
youth ought to bring to him—the golden opportu- 
nity which comes with fresh senses, unspent physical 
forces, and freedom from care. The mature man, 
on the other hand, who spends his time dreaming 
over the past, lamenting the loss of the pleasures 
and tastes of youth, misses the consolations and the 
joys of manhood. And he who fights against the 
approach of old age secures, instead of the calm- 
ness and ripeness and sweetness which belong to 
that period, moroseness, weariness, and disgust. 

The tool of the potter often cuts deep, and the 
wheel is, for the time, a place of torture ; but this is 
the very process by which the rude vessel becomes 
a thing of beauty. Our submission ought not to 
be like that of the senseless clay; instead of being 
a compulsive yielding to the forces which cannot be 
resisted, it ought to be a joyful co-operation with 
the Intelligence in whose beneficent purpose we 
repose, although its methods are often mysterious 
There is profound truth in the 
words of Phillips Brooks, “‘The only way to flee away 
from God is to flee into him.” The only way to 
escape the worst sufferings and the deepest anguish 
of life is to accept the will which is being worked 
out in us and through us, and co-operate with it. 


This truth is as old“as history; men have always 


found it whenever they have thought deeply 
enough ; but it is atruth most difficult of all to live 
upon. Submission is a word easily written or 


spoken, but there is perhaps no other word in the 
language which means at times so much in the way 
of self-erucifixion. But that a lesson is difficult to 


learn is a fact which furnishes neither reason nor 
ground for attempting to evade its mastery. On 
the contrary, the difficult things, it they are inevi- 
table, are the very things which the wise man sets ~ 
himself to accomplish first of all; the easy things 
may be done at any time. Submission does not 
mean, as some of the old anchorites thought, the 
effacement of self and the surrender of all the joy 
of natural life; it does mean a deep faith that 
there is a wisdom higher than ours which has fixed 
the conditions of our life, and from whose hands 
come the events which make our history ; and that 
our part is neither to ignore nor to struggle against 
that which comes to us from this Infinite Wisdom, 
but to work with instead of against the higher 
purpose. The prize scholars in the great school 
of life are not those who evade its lessons, but who 
learn them the most thoroughly. 


MIRACLES AND CHRISTIANITY. 


B Boss question whether belief in miracles is essen- 
tial to belief in Christianity is one to which 
considerable impulse has been given in recent dis- 
cussions. It is one to which no categorical reply 
can be given. If wesay Yes! we imply that Chris- 
tianity is something other than, and therefore less 
than, a simple life of hope, faith, and love, which 
Paul put above all doctrines. If we say No! we 
may be thought to imply that Christianity is simply 
a religion, not the religion—a system of ethics and 
philosophy, not the gift of spiritual life through 
Jesus Christ our Lord. 
That Christianity is something different from and 


‘more than a system of laws calling for obedience, 


and more than a system of doctrines calling for ac- 
ceptance, lies in the very structure of the Gospel ; 
lies in Christ’s own declaration of his mission. I 
have come, he said, that they might have life, and 
that they might have it more abundantly. He is the 
Life-giver. And, giving life, he gives with it all that. 
life gives. He gives Joy—Fulfill ye my joy; Peace 
—My peace give I unto you; Rest—Come unto me 
and I will give you rest; Power—As many as 
received Him, to them gave he power to become 
the sons of God. If by supernatural is meant 
something more than nature, than either physical 
nature or human nature, something that comes 
from above in contrast to that which is evolved 
from below, it is of the very essence of Christianity 
that it is supernatural. Its voice is always repeat- 
ing to humanity Christ’s words to his hearers in 
Jerusalem: I am from above, ye are from be- 
neath. To say of Christianity that it affords an 
excellent rule of conduct—we will govern ourselves 
by it; it affords an excellent philosophy of life—we 
will welcome the light which it throws on the mys- 
tery of existence, is not to accept Chrisiianity. 
Jesus Christ is neither a new‘and better Confucius, 
with purer precepts for moral conduct, nor a new 
and better Siddartha, with clearer light on the 
problems of life. He is the Life-giver. The New _ 
Jerusalem is not a modern Tower of Babel built 
up from the earth in a vain effort to reach the 
skies; it comes from God, out of heaven. 

Now if one holds this, it is not, on the one hand, 
at all difficult to believe specific miracles, nor is it, 
on the other hand, very important todoso. If one 
accepts the bequest under the will, it is matter of 
secondary importance whether he thinks all the 
signatures of the witnesses are genuine. One may 
think that the accounts in the Four Gospels have 
intermixed in them some alloy, he may believe that 
some events recorded as miracles are exaggerations, 
or that others can be accounted for on natural 
principles, he may see analogies and helps to his faith 
in mind-reading, and hypnotism, and faith-cure, 
and still he may accept Jesus Christ as a divine 
Saviour from sin and its consequences. On the other 
hand, if he so accepts Jesus Christ, it will not seem 
strange to him that from such a Christ proceeded 
virtue for healing such as never proceeded from 
any other mortal, that in such a Christ there was 
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a penetration of human hearts such as was never in 
any other man, that the will of such a Christ had 
a power to transform such as no human will ever 
possessed, and that alike his entrance into life and 
his exit from it were by unaccustomed doors ; that 
both his birth and his resurrection were the not 
unnatural witnesses of his superhuman character. 
In brief, belief in particular miracles is not 
essential to belief in Christianity; but belief in a 
supernatural Christ and his supernatural life is 
essential to belief in the Christ, and in the gifts 
which he declared himself authorized to confer 
upon humanity. 


IN AND ABOUT BOSTON. 


[FROM OUR BOSTON CORRESPONDENT. | 


a foremost is the question of liquor-sell- 
ing. Every day it assumes a new phase. In 
the newspapers and the halls of legislation it is the 
topic of the time. The high license law has been 
in operation since the first of the present month. 
Several remarks thereon are in order. First, the 
increased cost of licenses has operated, in itself, as 
no appreciable obstacle to the liquor traffic, the 
number of applications for permission to sell hav- 
ing been nearly as great as at any former time. 
Secondly, the opposition to limiting the number of 
saloons is exceedingly bitter. Nearly 1.500 dram- 
shops were closed on May 1. It is estimated by 
the liquor interest that not fewer than 3.500 per- 


sons were thus thrown out of employment, and 


that $5,000,000 of invested capital became unpro- 
ductive. The dismay and rage occasioned by this 
drastic measure cannot easily be described. For 
many days after the law went into effect the col- 
umns of Boston daily papers contained reports of 
interviews with and letters from men whose appli- 
cations for licenses the Board of Police had re- 
jected. One disappointed publican was reported as 
saying that, unless the ““wrong” was speedily 
righted, the streets of Boston would run with 
blood! Generally the talk is less sanguinary ; but 
threats are freely made of “knifing” all members 
of the city and State government who do not aid 
in breaking down or greatly relaxing the restrictive 
features of the high license law. 

It is noticeable, in the third place, that very 
many of those who argued against constitutional 
prohibition on the ground that high license ought 
to have a fair trial, now cry out that it was a mon- 
strous inconsistency to close up thousands of saloons 
‘in Massachusetts within nine days after the State 
voted, by an overwhelming majority, against an- 
other form of prohibition. There is a loud, persist- 
ent, angry clamor, coming up not only from ex- 
pected but from some unexpected sources, to the 
effect that Boston, at any rate, needs more saloons. 
I am sorry to say that Chairman Whiting, of the 
city’s Police Board, is quoted as joining in the 
clamor. 

The Legislature is, of course, besought to grant 
relief, happily with not the slightest prospect of 
success. An effort to get the law amended so as 
to allow additional licenses to be granted to grocery 
stores failed ignominiously. Per contra, the 
members of both branches show a disposition to 
tighten the fetters around the drink traffic. A bill 
to punish as criminal the sale of liquor to minors, 
under no matter what pretense the sale may have 
been made, is well advanced toward enactment, in 
spite of Senator Symond’s declaration that the bill 
“isan injustice to the dealer, an injustice to the ub- 
tainer, and an injustice to the person authorizing 
the purchase of the liquor.” Moreover, the bill 
permitting women to vote on the question of grant- 
ing licenses for the sale of liquor has been carried 
through to its last stage in the Senate; the ques- 
tion of engrossment in the latter body having been 
decided in the affirmative by the casting vote of the 
President. No one doubts that Governor Ames 
will sign the bill if he gets a chance; for in his 
last annual message he recommended granting full 
- municipal suffrage to women. 


Next to liquor-selling, the most exciting current 
topic here is corporal punishment in the public 
schools. Two or three weeks ago Superintendent 
Seaver made it the main text of his annual report. 
He called attention to the fact that, according to 
the reports of teachers, there had been, during the 

t year, over eighteen thousand cases of flogging 
in the public schools of Boston; and he said, 
among other trenchant things: ‘I deem the pres- 


ent use of it [corporal punishment] excessive, un- 
reasonable, and injurious—amounting, in fact, to a 
gross abuse.” There followed the inevitable inter- 
viewing and flood of letters to the newspapers. 
The latest published contribution of importance to 
the debate is a letter, which appeared the other day, 
from Mrs. Louisa P. Hopkins, and which had been 
sent by her, officially, to all the masters of the public 
schools in this city. Mrs. Hopkins is one of the 
Board of Supervisors. She says, in the course of 
a long and vigorous statement, that. when she came 
to realize the condition of things, she “ felt humili- 
ated, as a representative of the Boston schools, that 
they have not yet outgrown such a method of dis- 
cipline.” Superintendent Seaver’s indignation and 
Supervisor Hopkins’s humiliation are shared by 
thousands of the best people here. 


I think I wrote you that the Massachusetts Legis- 
lature had asked the Supreme Court of the State to 
construe that clause in the school law which appears 
to provide, and was certainly intended to provide, 


for some kind of an investigation, by school boards, 


of private schools. The questions were, in substance, 
What is meant by the phrase “approved by the 
school board”? and, What is meant by the phrase 
“unless such child shall have been otherwise pro- 
vided with the means of education”? Well, the 
Supreme Court, after due deliberation, declined to 
answer, alleging, among other reasons, that the 
occasion was not important enough. Thereupon 
the House of Representatives did a bold and rather 
startling act by adopting, almost unanimously, a 
report from the Judiciary Committee taking the 
court to task for its refusal, and answering the argu- 
ments urged by their honors in support of that re- 
fusal. The report is lengthy, but exceedingly force- 
ful, learned, and, in parts, brilliant. It was pre- 
pared by the Chairman, the Hon. S. W. McCall, a 
leading lawyer of this city, who has himself been 
mentioned as not unlikely to sit eventually on the 
Supreme Bench. The end of the controversy is not 
yet. | 


An international council representing the Re- 
formed Episcopal Church of the United States and 
Canada began last Wednesday a five days’ session 
in this city. Five or six bishops and clerical and 
lay delegates from many of the principal cities East 
and West have been in attendance. The meetings 
have awakened a good deal of public interest 
on account of the facilities thus afforded our 
people for gaining knowledge of a comparatively 
new and very interesting religious denomination. 
The Protestant Episcopal Diocesan Convention 
of Massachusetts also began its sessions on Wednes- 
day. A somewhat exciting episode occurred at the 
second day’s meeting. when the Rev. Edward 
Abbott, of St. James’s Church, Cambridge, moved a 
reconsideration of a vote taken the day before, 
alleging that, as he had just discovered, the former 
action was planned in advance to carry out the 
purposes of the Massachusetts Church - Union, 
whose secret circular had been sent to its mem- 
bers urging their presence wher the question was 
to be decided. Mr. Abbott made a very strong 
speech, and was powerfully supported by the Rev. 
Dr. Phillips Brooks, who expressed “surprise and 
indignation,” and by the Rev. Leighton Parks. 
Although a majority voted for reconsideration, the 
motion failed for lack of a two-thirds vote. 


The Educational Committee of the Massachu- 
setts Legislature brought in on Friday a bill in ref- 
erence to parochial schools. It contains none of 
the most objectionable features of the proposed bill 
over which there was such an exciting series of 
public hearings.——On the same day the bill granting 
license suffrage to women was transferred to the 
next Legislature by a large majority vote in the 
House of Representatives, much to general sur- 
prise, after having passed safely through the Senate. 

M. C. A. 


THE BISHOP OF LINCOLN’S TRIAL. 


By H. Warp. 
f Gee point behind the trial of the Bishop of Lin- 


coln for alleged ritual transgressions is far 
more important than the excesses which he is al- 
leged to have committed or allowed in his diocese, 
and all the interest in the trial at present converges 
to the question of the authority to prosecute. It 
was expected, when this prosecution was started, that 
Archbishop Benson would himself take the in- 
itiative and dismiss the charge; and this seemed 


to be his right, because Dr. King is one of the 
bishops in his province, and is, therefore. under his 
ecclesiastical jurisdiction. Archbishop Benson did 


not accept this responsibility, though holding essen- 


tially the same opinions that Dr. King holds, but 
believed himself obliged to let the prosecution go 
on. It is so far advanced that the next step is to 
determine the question of the authority to prose- 
eute. The reason why this question is raised is 
that the Public Worship Act of 1874, which was 
devised by the bishops in order that the clergy 
might be punished for their ritualistic excesses, in- 
advertently made it possible for a bishop to be tried 
for the same indiscretions; and yet the trial of a 
bishop on such a charge is unprecedented, and goes 
against the grain of the life of the English Church. 
Bishop King is a man greatly beloved in his dio- 
cese, and his condemnation would not be accepted 
by perhaps three-fourths of the English clergy as 
satisfactory. He would not himself, probably, obey 
the adverse judgments of the Judicial Committee 
which claims the power to try him; he would say 
that the court had no jurisdiction in spiritual things, 
and a large portion of the English Church would 
side with him. The judgments which the Privy 
Council has pronounced in the last forty years upon 
belief and ritual in the Church of England have 
almost always been against the integrity of the 
Church’s doctrine and ecclesiastical life, so that the 
protests against these decisions have carried more 
weight in life than the decisions themselves. 

The question before the ecclesiastical lawyers 
engaged upon the trial is whether they are com- 
petent to take up this case in the court to which it 
has been assigned, which is the court where previous 
ritual eases have been decided. Bishop King takes 
the ground that they are not; the Church Associa- 
tion, which is prosecuting him, takes the ground 
that they are. The Archbishop has been waiting to 
see his way clear as to his duty. ‘There is no pres- 
ent method of preceeding which is not involved in 
difficulties. If the Archbishop were free to carry 
on this trial entirely in an ecclesiastical court which 
should be a tribunal of final appeal, the authority 
of the Church of England in this case would be 
finally vested in the decision of the Archbishop. 
But no such authority appears to be real, and the 
question reverts back constantly to the inquiry, 
What shall Le done? ‘The most prominent ecclesi- 
astics and ecclesiastical lawyers are at this moment 
considering this very question. ‘Three courses are 
open to them. One is the organization of a final 
court of which the Church should have control; 
but this would take a term of years, and is out of 
the question. The next is the framing of a rubie 
which shall recognize the principle of ritual com- 
prehension ; but this is equally out of question in 
the present case. The third plan would be that 
suggested by Lord Carnarvon, which is to find a 
way to bar the present religious prosecution by 
special act of Parliament. Such a barrier has been 
set up against other prosecutions by act of Parlia- 
ment, and it is believed by the “ Spectator” and 
by many English churchmen that a short act of 
Parliament, indicating that no proceedings should 
be taken against a bishop without the consent of 
the archbishop of the province, would stay the 
present prosecution ina later period in its progress, 
and would furnish a breathing time for the lodg- 
ment of the authority, in the Church of England, 
in the person or persons to whom it naturally 
belongs. The principle here enunciated is the right 
one. No proceedings can be instituted against any 
clergyman of the Church of England without the 
consent of his bishop, and it certainly follows that 
the archbishop of the province should be likewise 
intrusted with the power of veto on proceedings 
against one of his suffragans. 

It is thus seen that the question of the authority 
of the court which is to conduct this trial absorbs 
entirely the points of the trial itself. It is really 
an effort to bring order out of the ecclesiastical 
snarls which have existed in the English Church 
ever since the Reformation. So long as the Pope - 
was the head of the Church in England, ecclesiasti- 
cal causes in the final event were referred to him. 
When the English monarch, Henry VIII., became 
the temporal head of the Church, he claimed the 
secular authority to judge ecclesiastical causes, and, 
having the power of life and death over the bishops 
of the Church, its spiritual rights were in abeyance, 
and have been more or less in abeyance ever since. 
This explains why the English Church is at the 
present time in an anomalous position and has no 
recognized authority in matters of doctrine and 
ritual. The arm of the State has been so heavy on 
the Church that it could not work itself clear of 
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| country.” 
_ patriot who regarded the throne as inseparably bound 
_up with his idea of his country. Nowhere was the 
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State encroachments upon its spiritual rights. The 


- injustice of this position has been the cause of a 


large portion of the secession to the Church of 
Rome during the last forty years. It has been the 


greatest burden which the Church of England has 
\ had to carry. It would seem as if the present trial, 


‘which presses this point to a final solution, must 
\have the effect, if it does nothing else, of settling 
the question as to where the final authority in the 
Church of England is to be found. If it settles this 


‘question, it will overcome one of the greatest diffi- 


culties which at the present time impedes the free 
working of the Church of England as a national 
body. The issue, stripped of its technicalities, is, 
whether the Church of England in its spiritualities 
shall have the rightful freedom which belongs to it, 
or the State shall be allowed, under alienated condi- 


tions, to hold the Church in restraint and defeat 
virtually the purposes for which it exists. This 


point must be settled as this already famous trial 
proceeds. 

It is already settled, in part, by the Archbishop’s 
decision that he has full jurisdiction to try the 
ease. It looks as if he had reached the conclusion 
to assert his authority only after the most searching 
review of the precedents in the ancient discipline 
of the Church and in the existing machinery of 
judicature in the English Church, and even at 
this stage the authorization of a trial of one of his 
suffragans by the Archbishop of Canterbury is so 
new that it is difficult to see, in the present mixed 
character of the English courts, just what the 
method of procedure is to be. 


REPUBLICANISM IN ENGLAND. 


By W. LeEwis-JONEs. 


ARY agitators have had no- 
where, with the exception of the United 
States, a less promising field to work in than Eng- 
land. England has, indeed, been the scene of great 
struggles between Crown and people, aristocracy 


and democracy, that are among the most memo- 
rable in history. But during the last two centuries 
she has been singularly free from conspiracies 
which aim, not at the constitutional redress of 


wrongs, but at the violent subversion of the consti- 
tution. Great Britain has many a time offered an 
asylum to the stormy spirits that vex the peace of 


- Continental monarchs, but she has never had to 


apprehend the least danger from the presence of 
such men among her people. ‘This is because the 
British constitution, as has so often been said, is a 
republic all but in.name. ‘The Englishman knows 
that, under present limitations, his sovereign is the 
last person from whom he has anything to fear. 
A powerful minister or a territorial aristocracy 
banded together for some sinister purpose, are far 
more menacing realities to him. Some Continental 
countries, crushed under the heel of a ruthless 
militarism, are still vainly struggling to solve a 
problem which has been settled in Great Britain 
by the gradual “ broadening down of freedom from 
precedent to precedent” of constitutional proced- 
ure. The Queen of England to-day is virtually as 
much the representative of her people as President 
Harrison is of the people of this country. Her 
powers have been so modified and defined by her 
subjects that her throne is above all 
“Broad-based upon her people’s will, 
And compassed by the inviolate sea.” 

Yet in England, land of liberty as it boasts itself 
to be, the growth of democratic ideas is leading 
the people to weigh in the balance that monarchy 


_ of almost sacred antiquity, which has, on the whole, 


through every vicissitude, kept its roots firm in the 
heart of the people. That republicanism during the 


\ last few years has made great strides in Great Britain 


no eandid observer of the fluctuations of British 


_ opinion can deny. Nothing is more illustrative of the 
— jeonoclastic tendencies of these latter days than this. 
. Time was when an Englishman was above every- 


thing a monarchist—not, indeed, a believer in the 
Continental theory of the divine right of kings, but 
one ready to fight to the death on behalf of “king and 
The traditional John Bull is the bluff 


romance of royalty, and perhaps nowhere is it still, 
more felt than in England; nowhere have they a 
more lively belief in “the divinity that doth hedge 
a king.” ‘The English Philistine, whatever his 
faults, cannot be accused of being blind to the 
“pom and pageantry of a monarchy. It was only 
‘a thing to be expected that Irishmen, Scotchmen, 
and Welshmen, with their Radical leanings, should 


harbor republican sentiments. It is, indeed, a sign 
of the times that John Bull, the central prop of 
the Empire, who was always expected to be “ faith- 
ful found among the faithless”’ round the throne, 
has been unable to withstand the march of modern 
ideas. | 

The change that has taken place in English 
opinion in twenty years is astonishing. It was only 
in 1871 that a young member, Mr.—now Sir—Charles 
Dilke, from his place in the House of Commons, 
avowed himself a republican, and raised such a 
storm of fury and execration as has rarely been 
seen even in that latterly turbulent assembly. The 
whole mass of “the faithful Commons” seemed to 
unite in one universal hoot at the daring speaker. 
And outside of the House Sir Charles had a very 
bad time of it for many a day. The press be- 
labored him most unmercifully, and it was long 
before London ceased to hear jokes about “ Citizen 
Dilke.” Thirteen years later saw the confessed 
republican member for Chelsea a member of her 
Majesty’s Privy Council and of the Cabinet of her 
chief adviser. In 1885 Mr. John Morley, the 
admiring biographer of Rousseau and the Ency- 
clopzedists, who has never sought to conceal his re- 
publican principles, was admitted to one of the 
most important posts in Mr. Gladstone’s third ad- 
ministration. These two facts alone speak volumes 
for the progress of English opinion. Possibly one- 
half of the Liberal party now, if put to it, would 
confess itself republican. All the Parnellite mem- 
bers are, without doubt, republicans; so are most 
of the Scotch and Welsh members, and all the ex- 
treme English Radicals. There can be no question 
as to what the Socialists are. And the position 
which the Socialists are gaining for themselves in 
England is one of the most remarkable political 
phenomena of the day. It is astonishing what 
toleration is extended to. them, when we remember 
how blindly intolerant of all new fads the average 
Englishman is apt to be. The House of Commons 
may laugh at Messrs. Cunninghame, Graham, and 
Conybeare, and may even ignore the more serious 
Professor Stuart, but these gentlemen represent a 
powerful body of opinion, as the recent election of 
John Burns, the Trafalgar Square rioter, to the 
London County Council shows. The followers of 
Burns, Champion, Summers, and Graham are, as the 
“ Pall Mall Gazette ” and the “ Star’”—perhaps the 
two most “live” of London papers—are continually 
pointing out, a serious force to be reckoned with in 
London polities. | 

All these Socialists are republican to a man. 
But there are thousands of republicans who are 
not Socialists. Mr. Bradlaugh, whose advance in 
parliamentary position and public influence is one of 
the most notable features in recent political history 
in England, has lately expressed his opinion of the 
Socialists in no very complimentary terms. But Mr. 
Bradlaugh preaches republicanism every Sunday, 
and has, perhaps, as large a personal following inthe 
country as any independent Radical M. P. in Great 
Britain. Mr. Labouchere is no Socialist, but none 
the less a republican who uses a society paper, which 
all London reads, to advance his doctrines with 
unwearied and often amusing persistence. Mr. 
Labouchere is strong on the financial side of the 
question ; and this leads us to the argument against 
the existence of the monarchy which has most 
cogency at present with the average English mind. 
This is the ground most often taken by Mr. Brad- 
laugh and the Radicals who have inherited the 
principles of the once famous Manchester school. 
Mr. Labouchere well knows that John Bull is never 
so touchy as on questions of pounds, shillings, and 
pence; and, though he spends royally, yet is apt to 
get sudden fits of economy and retrenchment. He 
will have a huge “spree”’ over a Jubilee, and will 
shower money right and left, but will grunt and 
grumble mightily when asked to pay a small sum 
to support a needy scion of the royal stock. So 
Mr. Labouchere, though he made fun of the Jubilee 
until many of its promoters were almost ashamed 
of themselves, devotes his main energies to ham- 
mering at the princes, the royal yachts, and the 
royal palaces. The editor of “Truth” is never 
more pungent than when he descants on the “ man- 
ufacture ” of English princes, drawing Government 
pay, out of the impoverished heirs of defunct Ger- 
man dynasties who aspire to marry into the British 
royal family. The increasing apprehension of 
governments that have to submit royal claims for 
income to the House of Commons is the best proof 
of the progress of revolutionary ideas on the ques- 
tion of royal support. No bill for maintenance is 
now passed without a very frank, and sometimes 
scathing, discussion and a close division; and _ it 


looks as if the junior members of the royal family, 
were it only for their own peace, will, a few years 
hence, be seeking some honorable method of self- 
support. Thus the republican question in England 
may, at present, be said to resolve itself, more than 
anything, into a question of finance. The sovereign 
has no power, or at least exercises none, to cause 
the slightest apprehension to the democratic mind. 
The monarchy is simply a figurehead to the consti- 
tution—picturesque and interesting, it is true, but, 
like most ornaments, costly. The sums that go to 
maintain royalty, when tabulated together and ag- 
gregated, present some formidable figures to the 
British taxpayer; and, in these days of reduced 
prices and waning rents, he cannot but be asking 
himself whether the picturesque figurehead is a 
luxury worth the expense. 

Two other considerations of importance in the 
discussion of this question, though bearing more 
upon the chances of the establishment of a repub- 
lic in the future than upon the present state of 
opinion on the subject, are bound up with the Irish 
controversy and the personal position of the Prince 
of Wales. But events have lately happened which 
have materially changed the aspect of things. Some 
political prophets have been predicting that the 
Irish question would finally lead up to a commo- 
tion that would menace the very throne itself. 
This expectation was based on the hypothesis that 
the House of Lords would never consent to Home 
Rule, however decisively the electorate might pro- 
nounce for it. It is, however, getting less and less 
probable that the peers will offer such a determined 
resistance. The recent developments before the 
Parnell Commission have revolutionized the position 
of the Irish members. Nothing could better evince 
this fact than the desire the Prince of Wales lately 
expressed of meeting Mr. Parnell. The Prince is 
a shrewd man, and, in spite of reflections made on © 
his personal character, is much more in touch with 
popular feeling than his mother. It has been for 
some years an open secret that the Prince of 
Wales was a Liberal; and he once more shows his 
sagacity by seeking the acquaintance of Mr. Parnell, 
in whom he probably sees a future Minister of the 
Crown. This apparently trifling incident is in 
reality a great triumph for Home Rule; for the 
aristocracy is not blind to what the Prince of Wales 
is doing, and will eventually be found following 
suit. Thus within the last few months the Home 
Rule question has been enormously advanced, and 
the chances of the monarchy for life substantially 
increased. There was a time when the roisterings 
of the Heir-Apparent, couplied with the rapid 
multiplication of royal princes, led many to think 
that the reign of Albert Edward would be a short 
one. But the Prince is now a sadder and a wiser 
man, and is making up by his political sagacity 
what he lost by his moral indiscretions; and, on 
the whole, it looks as if his accession will find the 
English monarchy more secure in its position than 
it has been at any time during the last twenty years. 


THE CHINESE SYSTEM OF EDUCATION 
AND COMPETITIVE EXAMINATION. 


By Hone YEN CHANG. 


E DUCATION, in the sense of training and de- 


veloping the mind, has no place in Chinese 
household economy. ‘The moral and bodily wants 
of a child constitute its parents’ sole objects of care — 
at home, and they leave its mental pabulum to be 
supplied by a professional teacher. This division — 
of labor in the training of a child is all but univer- 
sally observed, and necessarily so, as the mother is 
rarely blessed with the qualification, while the 
father is as rarely blessed with the inclination, to 
undertake the education of their child at home 
during its tender years. Up to seven or eight it is 
subject only to the rule of the rod, which is so 
rigidly applied, in a majority of cases, that there 
seems to be more truth in the converse of the rule 
—spare the child, spoil the rod. There have been 
instances of unusually early development, remark- 
able alike in paucity and precocity, but they will 
serve to give point and emphasis to the striking 
contrast, to which attention has been directed by 
nearly every writer on the Chinese, between the 


‘mental growth of Chinese children and that of 


European or American children of the same age. 
In this respect the latter is almost a man compared 
with the former. The reason lies not so much in 


race as in home training, which is present. in one 
and absent in the other. With us, mothers of cult- 
ure are the exception and not the rule as it is here. 
Furthermore, an American boy begins his schooling 
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at home with his mother to direct his first steps in 
the path of learning, and thus he has many thorns 
removed for him, and his progress is made certain. 
Few Chinese boys are sofortunate. Now and then 
we hear of one of the literati who is able to ascribe 
his success in public examinations to the impetus 
given him by an educated mother. These cases are 
few and far between. They shine with redoubled 
brilliancy amidst the surrounding darkness of fe- 
male illiteracy. Women are by law shut out of 
trying for literary honors. Consequently the direct 
inducement for education of boys is withheld from 
that of girls. And yet education in women is not 
disesteemed. If anything, she gets more than 
her fair share of credit when she is educated. 
That the cause of female education is at such a low 
ebb is not due so much to the low estimation in 
which women are held as to the idea—which, by the 
way, is not peculiar to us as a nation—that a 
woman's sphere is in her home, for the manage- 
ment of which a literary training is not a necessity. 
This view of the matter is no doubt one-sided, as 
perhaps are most things Chinese, but our statesmen 
are quite content to let. well alone, while, so long as 
ignorance is bliss, it is folly to give them a chance 
to find out that emancipation is desirable. If our 
respect for womanhood is not as high as it should 
be, we think we make ample amends in the rever- 
ence we pay to motherhood. 

Education, if it consist of ability to write one’s 
name, is widely diffused, but beyond that it is con- 
- fined to the fortunate few whose means are com- 
mensurate with their ambition. There is no sys- 
tem of public schools. The State does not concern 
itself with education of the people. It offers en- 
couragement for learning, which it deems to be the 
beginning and the end of its duty toward its sub- 


jects. It does not propose to encumber itself with 


the burden to provide means for instruction. It 
is enough of a task to furnish the thousand and 
one examiners to award degrees at stated periods 
for all who may choose to compete for them. The 
State cares nothing for education as such, although 
education has been directly fostered by the institu- 
tion of a system of competitive examinations for 
honors as stepping-stones to official positions. The 
chief objects of the institution were to provide a 
safe channel to which the restless and the turbu- 
lent spirits might direct their energies which might 
otherwise be employed in devising schemes to sub- 
vert the Empire: in other words, to furnish outlets 
for pent-up fires; to perpetuate a cumbrous and 
inflexible written language as a means to unify “a 
 eongeries of unrelated fragments,” which, in spite 
of the oneness of race, is made up of people with 
widely different interests; and to secure a body of 
competent public servants. The system has ad- 
‘mirably answered the purposes of its institution, 
except the last. 

It may well be questioned whether the best 
method has been hit upon for the selection of pub- 
lic servants, inasmuch as China has not, within 
times of which we have authentic records, tried any 
other. Foreigners generally admire it and praise 
it without stint. They say they admire it because 
it has stood the test of time, because under it merit 
alone is rewarded, and because it is democratic in 
principle. To begin with, the examinations are for 
literary degrees and not for offices. ‘The Govern- 
nrent may, if it choose, fill its offices with men from 
outside the ranks of graduates, and it has often 
done so with good results. For instance, the most 
efficient representative China has ever sent to the 
United States was a non-graduate; but his useful- 
ness was crippled by his having been compelled to 


act in conjunction with a literary graduate of high 


degree who had quite the faintest idea of the 
responsibilities of his station, and about as much of 
a disposition to discharge them. Look at China’s 
present representatives. They are men who have 
won their spurs at the examinations. Have they 
shown themselves fit and capable? They are here. 
Americans can study them at close range. Every 
other Chinese institution in existence has survived 
the test of time. But I hardly suppose any of them 
is, on that score, equally worthy of praise. Wealth 
and influential connections without merit have had 
as much consideration at the hands of the examiners 
as merit without those powerful adjuncts. Appar- 
ently all have an equal chance. A few pertinent 
facts will show the real state of things. For the 
first degree a preparation of twenty years, on the 
average, is required. Between the examinations 
for the first and second degrees there is an interval 
of three years, and a like period of time intervenes 
between those for the second and third. It is an 
unceasing and constant grind all the way through. 


children, to partake. 


Asa rule, about two per cent. of the number ex- 
amined get listed. The disappointed hug them- 
selves with the hope of better success at the next 
trial. The number of trials being unlimited, at any 
of the examinations a large sprinkling of grayheads 
may be seen among the competitors. These exam- 
inations, which have been traced back in unbroken 
and unvarying succession till lost in the misty light 
of tradition, have produced a unique body of men, 
the like of which cannot be found anywhere else in 
the world. They form a hierachy—the priesthood 
and the aristocracy of the land. ‘They are bound 
to the sovereign by ties of gratitude for favors re- 
ceived and by a lively sense of favors yet to come. 
They have been China’s glory, and they are now 
China’s curse. They believe themselves to be the 
corner-stone of the Empire and the bulwark of the 
throne. From the immensity of their faith in their 
own destiny they proceed to adjudge the earth to 
be the center of the universe and China its ‘ middle 
kingdom.” They have so steeped themselves in 
the practices of the ancients that they exist as relics 
of the past and not as entities of the present. In 
their eyes no wisdom is accounted such except as 
derived from “the sages;” no learning is worth 
the name unless culled from the books of Con- 


fucius and Mencius; no course of conduct is really 


justifiable unless sanctioned by precedents of un- 
doubted antiquity. For, they ask, have not the 
ancients anticipated everything? Have they not 
bequeathed principles to guide us in every contin- 
gency of life? What have we to do but to follow 
in their footsteps? Why should we, their descend- 
ants, essay the impossible—to improve on perfec- 
tion? In their opinion, to attempt any departure 
from the policy of their ancestors—especially 
to introduce the notions of foreigners—is an awful 
sacrilege that would be sure to bring on the 
Empire dire disasters and tribulations. The lit- 
erati as a class wield a tremendous influence. 
The people look up to them with childish awe, 
since, by the only test we have, they are our supe- 
rior men. From this elevation they guide the pub- 
lic mind and make or unmake public opinion as to 
them seems meet. On important questions of the 
day they are a unit, as their interests and fears are 
identical. The result of our process is a dull uni- 
formity and ill-balanced minds, individuality and 
freedom of thought being all but stamped out and 
stifled by the process. ‘The effect on the people at 
large has been stagnation in every branch of human 
endeavor. Their conservatism and aversion to 
whatever is exotic to the soil and to innovation of 
every kind and nature impel them to oppose with 
might and main the discarding of old and the adop- 
tion of new ideas and methods. Hence it is safe 
to aver that these unregenerate disciples of Con- 
fucius are the real obstacles to China’s advance- 
ment. Therein, I think, lies the secret of the dif- 
ference between the present conditions of China 
and Japan. The latter never had, in her struggles 
to free herself from trammels of the past, that inert 
mass of fossilized intellects to contend against which 
has barred the former’s road to progress. China’s 
awakening from her sleep of a thousand years must 
come, if it comes at all, either over the corpse of 
her literary hierarchy or through its regeneration 
and its willingness to attune itself to the times—to 
‘‘ Let the dead past bury its dead. and act—act in 
the living present.” 


THE FESTIVAL OF ENLIGHTENMENT. 


By Count Lyor N. 
(Translated from the Russian by Nathan Haskell Dole.) 


* Ws can be more disgusting than village 
festivals ?” 

Nothing illustrates more palpably the egregious 
barbarism and ugliness of life among the common 
people than their village festivals. On ordinary 
days they live soberly, they content themselves with 
wholesome drinks, they work industriously, they 
mingle in friendly intercourse. Thus pass weeks, 
sometimes months, and then suddenly this good life 
is interrupted without any apparent reason. On a 
given day, all with one accord cease to work and 
from noon on begin to eat high-seasoned dishes to 
which they are not accustomed, begin to drink beer 
and brandy which they have laid in for the purpose. 
All drink ; the old encourage the young, and even 
Allindulge in congratulations, 
exchange kisses, hug each other, shout, sing songs ; 
some grow sentimental, others boastful, others 
irritable. All talk; no one listens; boisterous 
shouts, quarrels, and even brawls succeed. By 
afternoon some are unable to walk straight; they 


tumble about, and finally fall into a drunken stupor, 
anywhere they may be. Others are conducted 
home by those who are as yet able to take charge 
of them; while still others go staggering and 
swaggering about, filling the atmosphere with fetid 
alcoholic fumes. 

The next day all these men are indisposed and 
stay at home, and when at length they recover they 
go to work again until another day of the same 
sort comes around. 

Now, what does this mean? What is the reason 
for it ? | 

Well, it is a festival—a Church Festival. At 
one place it is the Festival of the Miraculous 
Apparition, at another that of the Presentation, at 
a third it is in honor of the Virgin of Kazan. 
What is the meaning of the Miraculous Apparition 
or the Kazanskaya? Noone knows. Allthey know 
is that they have mass and can be idle. And they 
look forward to this respite, and, after a hard life 
of toil, they are glad when it comes. 

Yes, certainly this is one of the most glaring 
instances of barbarism that can be found in the life 
of the working people. Drink and idleness are so 
seductive that they cannot resist them. The holi- 
day comes, and almost every man among them is 
ready to make a brute of himself till there is not a 
vestige of humanity left in him. 

Yes, the people are barbarous. 

But now comes the twenty-fourth of January, and 
the following announcement is to be found in all 
the journals: “A social dinner of the former 
students of the Imperial University of Moscow 
will take place on the anniversary of its founda- 
tion, January 24, at five o’clock, at the restaurant 
of the Grand Moscow Hotel, principal entrance. 
Tickets for this dinner, at six rubles, may be pro- 
cured :” (Here follows a list of the places where 
tickets may be procured.) 

But this is not the only dinner ; there will be a 
dozen such in Moscow and in Petersburg and in the 
provinces. The twenty-fourth of January is the 
festival day of the oldest university in Russia ; it 
is the festival day of Russian Enlightenment. 
The very flower of Enlightenment will celebrate it 
festival. 

It would seem that men standing at the twc 
antipodal extremes of Enlightenment—the bar- 
barous peasants and the most cultivated men of 
Russia—the peasants celebrating the Miraculous 
Apparition or the Kazanskaya, and cultivated men 
celebrating the festivals of Enlightenment itself, 
ought to celebrate their festivals in ways entirely 
dissimilar. But, as a matter of fact, it seems that. 
the festival of the most enlightened is in no respect, 
except in mere outward form, different from the 
festival of the most barbarous. 

The peasants take the holiday of the Miraculous 
Apparition or the Kazanskaya, without any refer- 
ence to the real meaning of the festival, as a pre- 
text for eating and drinking. The enlightened 
take the festival of Saint Tatiana as a pretext for 
feasting and drinking, without the slightest refer- 
ence to Saint Tatiana. The peasants eat chowder 


/and vermicelli soup; the enlightened eat lobsters, 


cheese, potages, filets, and the like. The peasants 
drink vodka and beer; the enlightened drink 
beverages of various kinds—wines, brandies and 
cordials, dry and strong and mild and bitter and 
sweet and white and red and champagne. The 
peasant’s dissipation costs him from twenty kopeks 
to a ruble ; the dissipation of the enlightened costs 
from six to twenty rubles aman. The peasants 
make great talk about their fondness for their “ old | 
cronies,” and they sing Russian songs; the enlight- 
ened boast of their love fur Alma Mater, and with 
their entangled tongues sing senseless Latin songs. 

The peasants fall into the mire, but the enlight- 
ened sprawl over velvet sofas. The peasants are 
picked up and carried home by their wives and 
sons, but the enlightened by sober lackeys laughing 
in their sleeves ! 

Yes, certainly this is disgusting. Disgusting 
that men who in their own estimation stand on the 
very pinnacle of human culture are able to signalize 
in no other way the Festival of Enlightenment than 
by spending several consecutive hours in feasting, 
drinking, smoking, and boisterously uttering all 
sorts of nonsense; horrible that men of discretion, 
the guides of the young, should poison them with 
alcohol, a poison the effect of which, like that of 
mercury, never entirely passes away, but leaves its 
trace as long as they live! (Hundreds and hun- 
dreds of young men have for the first time in their 
lives become intoxicated and have forever de- 
bauched themselves at this Festival of Enlighten- 
ment, under the stimulus of their own teachers !) 


| 


/Solemnly, confusing and corrupting others, and those |. 
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But what is more d'sgusting than all else is that 
the men who do this blind themselves by their 
self-conceit to such an extent that they become 
unable to distinguish right from wrong, the moral 
rom the immoral. These men are so assured that 
e position which they occupy is the position of 
nlightenment and culture, and that enlightenment 
nd culture confer the prerogative of indulging in 
their propensities, that they cannot see the 
am that is in their own eyes. 
These men, indulging in what cannot be called 
ything else than beastly intoxication, even while 
they are in this abominable condition plume them- 
selves and look with compassion on the unenlight- 
ened masses ! 
Every mother suffers pain, I will not say at the 
sight 7 4 drunken son, but at the mere thought of 
such a possibility; every employer avoids a work- 
an who drinks; every man who is not corrupt is 
hamed of himself for having yielded to intoxi- 
tion. All men know that drunkenness is bad. 
ut on this occasion cultivated, enlightened men 
toxicate themselves, and are fully persuaded that 
there is nothing shameful or bad about it, but that 
it/is rather nice, and they take great satisfaction in 
ing and laughing over the ludicrous episodes 
that have occurred in times past when they had 
taken too much. 

The matter has gone to this extent, that the most 
abominable orgies, in which young men are stimu- 
lated to intoxication by their elders—orgies repeat- 
ed annually in the name of culture and enlighten- 
nena not regarded by any of their participants 
as degrading, and not one of them, either during 
the time of intoxication or after it, is hindered from 
taking great credit for lofty feelings and lofty 
houghts, or from audaciously criticising and esti- 
mating the morality of other men, and especially 


of the coarse and unenlightened common people. 


ivery peasant, without exception, considers that he 
has done wrong if he gets drunk, and he begs par- 
don of every one for his drunkenness. In spite of 
bis temporary fall, he still has a lively sense of 
that is right and what is wrong. In our circle this 
cpnsciousness is beginning to be lost. 

“ Well,” you say, “we have become accustomed 
») do this, and we cannot stop.” Very good; then 
yo on, if you cannot possibly restrain yourselves. 
Sut you must know that this is shamefal and atro- 
ious on the twenty-fourth and the twenty-seventh 
and the twenty-ninth of January and of February, 
and of any other month; and, since you know this, 
tive yourselves up to your vicious, barbarous pro- 
pensities on the sly, and not, as you are now doing, 


hom you call your “young brethren.” Do not 
nfuse the young by teaching that there is any 
1 kind of civic morality than that based on 
mperance, and any other kind of civic immorality 
an that based on intemperance. All men know, 
nd you know. that abstinence from vice is the pre- 
equisite of all civic virtues, that all intemperance 
is bad, especially intemperance in the use of intoxi- 
ants; indeed, the most dangerous because it de- 
stroys the conscience. 
‘ All men know this, and consequently, before 
alking about elevated feelings and objects, it is 
ecessary to get rid of the degrading and barbarous 
ice of drunkenness, and certainly never, while in 
. drunken state, to talk about elevated feelings! So 
lo not deceive yourselves and other men; above 
all, du not deceive the young. Young men have a 
sense that, if they take part in a barbarous custom, 
ven if be supported by you, they are doing what 
as ought not, and are squandering something 
precious and irrevocable. 
_ And you know this; you know that there is 
nothing more precious and better than purity of 
ody and soul, which is lost in drunkenness. You 
now that all of your eloquence, with your everlast- 
ing Alma Muter, does not touch even yourselves 
when you are intoxicated, and that you have nothing 
po give these young men in place of this innocence 
and purity of theirs which is destroyed when they 
take part in your abominable orgies. 
— Sodo not corrupt them and do not confuse them; 
but know that, just as Noah considered it a disgrace, 
and just as every peasant considers it a disgrace, so, 
| fact, is it a disgrace, for every man, not merely 
to get drunk enough to shout, to stagger, to stand 
on tables, and to perform all sorts of foolish tricks, 
a a disgrace, even without the concomitants of 
| 


such things, to eat rich viands and to befog the 
senses with alcvhol in honor of the festival of En- 
lightenment ! 

Do not corrupt the young; do not, by your ex- 
- ample, corrupt them or the servants that wait upon 


you. Here are hundreds and hundreds of men 
who serve you, who bring you wine and food, who 
take you to your homes—here are all these men, 
living men, for whom, as well as for all of us, arise 
the most important questions of life, as to what is 
right and what is wrong. Whose example shall 
they follow? Indeed, it is a very good thing that 
all these lackeys, waiters, hack drivers, door-tenders, 
these Russians from the country, do not consider you 
what you consider yourselves and would wish others 
to consider you—the representatives of Enlighten- 
ment. For if this were so, they would, from 
looking at you, lose faith in all enlightenment, and 
would despise it; but now, albeit they do not con- 
sider you the representatives of Enlightenment, yet 
still they see that you are learned gentlemen who 
know all things, and are, therefore, worthy of imi- 
tation. And what do they, unhappy men, learn 
from you? Let each of you ask yourselves this 
question ! 

Which has the most powerful influence, the en- 
lightenment spread among the people by the teach- 
ings of public lectures and museums, or the barba- 
rism which is maintained and spread abroad among 
the people by the spectacle of such festivals as that 
of the twenty-fourth of January, celebrated by the 
most enlightened men of Russia? 

I think that if all the lectures and museums 
were discontinued and closed, and at the same time 
all such festivals and dinners were also discon- 
tinued, to the effect that all cooks, house servants. 
coachmen, and door-tenders should be able in their 
conversations with each other to remark that all the 
enlightened people whom they served never cele- 
brated festivals with gluttony and drunkenness, but 
were able to make merry and have good cheer 
without wine, then, indeed, enlightenment would 
be harmless. 

It is high time to understand that enlightenment 
is not propagated by incomprehensible pictures, or 
pictures of any kind, not by the spoken word or the 
medium of print, but by the infectious example of 
the whole life of men, and that any enlightenment 
not founded on the moral life never has been and 
never can be enlightenment at all, but will forever 
remain only darkening of counsel and corruption. 


Moscow, January = 1889. 


A MODERN PILGRIMAGE IN ARABIA. 


IN THREE PARTS.—III. 
By EuizasetH W. Brooks. 


ae is much struck by the sober tint of nearly 
all animal life on the desert. There are, to be 
sure, little scarlet lizards, and lady-bugs, and occa- 
sionally an Arab will put on a kuffiyeh of turkey-red 
bound to the head by a band of white. The camels 
are brown, and so are the rabbits and quails. The 
lizards, some of great size and hideous shape, that 
speed rapidly across the path, are of the same color. 
Little brown spiders will undertake to establish 
friendly relations during luncheon. The most 
graceful insects, with long, slender bodies and lace- 
like double wings, dart through the air, while daddy- 
long-legs straggle in familiar style from under 
bushes and stones. The Arabs are not only brown- 
skinned, but the short white muslin dresses have 
been toned, by contact during many nights with 
the sand,to the prevailing hue. From the Bed- 
ouin, therefore, to the golden-brown lizard, with 
few exceptions, one sees a quiet harmony of colors 
made up of every shade of brown, dull yellow, and 
velvety black. 

Before many days Serbal comes in sight once 
more, as the route approaches and then, turning 
aside, passes it by ; while behind lie the beautiful 
peaks of Sinai, blue in the distance and veiled in 
a hot-looking mist. At times the heat of the sun’s 
rays becomes excessive as the season advances, but 
there is always a refreshing breeze, and, with the 
back of the head shaded, the temperature is seldom 
trying. Through Wady Berah, a very beautiful 
valley with considerable foliage, there are strange, 
time-tortured rocks wrought into fantastic shapes, 
and tumbled all over the narrow plain in chaotic 
confusion. 

The Et Tih Mountains begin to rise on the dis- 
tant horizon, and of Sinai but occasional glimpses 
can be had through gaps in the nearer hills. All 
through these valleys the growth of tufa trees is 
more profuse, forming quite a forest. The birds, 
too, afford several new species, and the overarching 
rocks that wall the valleys in on either side are 
fringed all along their bases by a great variety of 


tender little plants; indeed, each day of travel on 
the desert develops a new and unexpected phase 


of beauty peculiar to itself. Even the great 
plain of Ramleh, bounded on all sides by spurs — 
of the Et Tih, is beautiful in its broken form 
and wealth of atmospheric tint, and in the shadow 
of its stones dainty little desert flowers bloom, 
while occasional shrubs dot its surface. _ 

Between Nakhl and Wady el Arish there is a 
wonderful spring called Bou Tegeneh, which is nct 
unlike Watkins Glen in formation. There is a 
large pool in front of a wall of rock, some sixty feet 
in length and twenty in width. The water runs 
into this basin from a spring above, and all the 
face of the precipice is covered with soft, pendu- 
lous mosses over which the water pours steadily 
but gently. All around grow palms and tamarisks, 
and from the large reservoir the water flows into 
another, and so down and down, forming a winding, 
tortuous course through the limestone rock, until far 
below, incool depths, shaded by papyrus, it wanders 
away to lose itself in the desert, perhaps in Wady 
el Arish, which partakes, in a modified form, of the 
same glen-like structure. All its paths are more 
or Jess depressed, but full of shrubs and flowers. 

For a long distance the route lies either over 
strange limestone plains, in places like marble. 
pavements, among white cliffs and hills of remark- 
able shape, or else descends into depressed wadies 
like dry watercourses, but so thickly wooded with 
large shrubs as to resemble a Central Park path in 
autumn. At times, not only the limestone floor of 
the desert is strewn with pebbles, but the hills have _ 
crumbled stones and pebbles all along the tent-like 
folds of their slopes, which soften and tone the 
whole into the most exquisite shades of salmon 
pink and blue. The glare here is not so excessive 
a3 one might expect, for the heat so fills the air 
with vapor as to soften the light. Beautiful as it 
is, however, it is easy to understand how, after 
thirty-eight years of wandering in this neighbor- 
hood, the Israelites could only think of it as “that 
great and terrible wilderness,” for while the heat 
is not intolerable in March, in July it must be in- 
describable. Jebel Dhrera is the mostextraordinary 
point in this part of the desert. It is for miles the 
chief object in the landscape as it stands in the 
midst of a vast plain. It is a cone, looking like 
the lower half of a gigantic hour-glass, so cut as 
to leave the belt between the two parts to form its 
summit. It is milky in color, and in all its furrows 
and creases lie the pebbles and bits of stone of 
which I have spoken. For many hours the Castle 
of Nahkl is in view as one approaches it across the 
fine, firm desert flcor. It is built of the creamy lime- 
stone of the region, and although the long lines of 
hills on either side are too remoteto afford shade, the 
cool breeze makes Nahkl quite comfortable in spite 
of its absolute exposure to both the direct and the 
reflected rays of the sun. As the heat causes the hori- 
zon to float in a watery mirage, it gives refreshment 
to the eye while the delicious breeze cools the body. 

There is an Effendi or Turkish gentleman es- 
tablished at Nahkl as Governor, whose garrison, 
consisting of ten ragged and dilapidated soldiers 
marches out and forms in line to escort the 
passing travelers into the Castle, where coffee 
must be consumed with the Sheikh of Nahkl 
and the Effendi, and nargilehs smoked, before 
the tents can be set up outside. “The ladies of 
the Effendi’s household” will invite the foreign 
ladies to drink cinnamon coffee in such state as the 
affords stay, and the Effendi’s 
pretty young wife will return the visit, accompani 
by all the children of the household. . Thess indice, 
at the time of my own visit, comprised the wife and 
two other white women, a Nubian slave of the 
blackest and most hideous type conceivable, and the 
Effendi’s old mother, who politely offered me a 
very long pipe, which she had kindly tilled for the 
purpose. The children were pretty and most at- 
tractive, especially the two little girls of the 
Nubian, who were quite white and bright of face. 
The mother was not only the most loathsome being 
imaginable, but she entertained us with such a gro- 
tesque and horrible dance, ending with a prostration 
at my feet, that if a door had existed anywhere in my 
vicinage I think I should have fled. The Governor 
was lurking somewhere about the corridors, and he 
called out a command which put a stop to this, 
however. The Effendi seemed to feel it quite 


proper to come into my presence with his wife un- 


veiled, but all the other women left the room before 
he entered. The wife was of the pretty and 
familiar type so often seen in Cairo, and was as 
lively and bright as a Frenchwoman. She was so 
vivacious and quick that a very little knowledge on 
my part of Arabic, and an aptitude at pantomime 
on hers, saved the afternoon from dullness, which 
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was fortunate, as, when I rose to make my adieux, 
she put on her veil and silk wrap to return the 
visit. The dragoman and the two gentlemen 
who were coming forward to join me had to 
fall back and look the other way when they saw 
my companion, who in her turn barely whis- 
pered a reluctant yes or no to my remarks as we 
walked to the camp together. Fairly inside my 
tent, however, she removed her veil and waxed 
once more loquacious. But the mincing coyness 
with which she lisped her replies to some questions 
I asked through the dragoman was a study in eti- 
quette. Talhamy had to stand outside the tent 
where he could by no possibility see her, and she 
dropped her head and lowered her voice and 
simpered with the manner of a very simple-minded 
coquette. 

We were obliged to part with the Tawaras here, 
to whom we were warmly attached, and take our 
chances with the guides and guardians the Sheikh 
of Nahkl might choose to provide. They proved 
wild, and at first made us very uneasy by their 
conduct, flashing their swords in the sun and ex- 
hibiting their guns and cartridges. They spoke a 
dialect more difficult for our Syrians to understand, 
and were rather unmannerly. The old Sheikh put 
us in charge of his younger son, a superb-looking 
creature, the picture of Arabian strength and grace. 
He rode the finest and swiftest camel I ever saw, 
and his own and his camel's caparisons were of 
the best and gayest. He afforded an interesting 
study for the rest of our journey, and was nick- 
named at once, alternately, ‘“ David” and “The 
Crown Prince,” though his name was Sulim. His 
father interviewed the gentleman to whom all such 
responsibilities belonged, and asked him to watch 
over this his favorite son, as it was against his 
judgment to send one so inexperieuced, but Sulim 
had entreated and he could not bear to disappoint 
him. So, while Sulim added greatly to our pictur- 
_ esqueness, his youth did not increase our sense of 
security. The camels, too, were extremely tall, 
fiery, and of a hurried, nervous action, so that it 
’ was several days before we learned to rely upon 
either men or animals ; but the men were both faith- 
ful and attached to us before we parted at Gaza. 


The day after leaving Nahkl the dragoman was 


reduced almost to tears by the discovery that one 
member of the party was too ill to travel. Every 
one conversant with Arabia testifies to the amazing 
speed with which news is carried, and the order 
had scarcely been given that the camp would not 
_ be broken before a venerable Sheikh appeared, to 
claim tribute for the right to rest a day on his 
land. The limitless hopes he based on the wealth 
of the dragoman made Talhamy’s life unbear- 
able, and, the last sovereign having been paid at 
Nabkl, the only resort left to his fertile brain was 
to give his note for the amount, which proved en- 
tirely satisfactory. In a grim way Talhamy en- 
joyed this, announcing to us at dinner, “ My credit 
is better than that of the Ottoman Bank: it has to 


have notes with its name on; I only need to write 


mine with a pencil on a piece of wrapping-paper 
and it passes current;” to which our wit added, 
“ We are far too decorous a party ever to be ac- 
cused of ‘painting the town red,’ but we must 
admit we are papering the desert.” 

Beside these financial expedients, which were of 
quite frequent occurrenee, this old Sheikh demanded 
to be fed, and finally hinted, with unpleasant posi- 
tiveness, that we too many tents, and as one 
would add greatly to his comfort, he thought we could 
_ make the rest of the journey without a dining-tent. 
This was a hard blow to poor Talhamy’s patience, but 
they say a Syrian is never outwitted, and, after 
deliberate consideration of the plan, he offered to 


buy the tent of the Sheikh. So with great glee he | 


told us of his bargain. The tent had cost him 
seventy-five dollars, and he bought it back from the 
Sheikh for a yard and a half of rope, two cakes of 
soap, two empty tin cans, and a 6 of matches, 
and we continued to eat in comfort. 

All this of the desert is of hard shingle, 
with the lovely El Tih Mountains bounding its ho- 
rizon on all sides. The scattering shrubs and flow- 
ers dot its surface, and, while gazelles are occasion- 


ally seen, quantities of swallows dart through the | 


air, and white vultures as well as brown and black 
ones sail slowly overhead or gather in throngs. 
The mirage effects here are lovely, too, spreading 
great ponds and streams in the distance. Through 
Wady Muweileh there begin to be patches of wheat, 
very scanty and small, but still the first indications 
of a genuine fertility. The formation is most 
_ bizarre. Apparently the water has worn out the 
bed of a spring torrent, sometimes eating around a 


column of earth, but finding a winding course whose 
flat floor is from four to five feet below the desert 
level, and from twenty to fifty feet wide, whose 
fluted walls rise straight to the surface of the plain. 
The footpath winding the length of this serpentine 
valley is grass-grown and starred with daisies and 
other wild flowers. On either hand grow tall shrubs, 
some of them enchantingly fragrant, while wrens 
and velvety swallows dart among them. 

One of the Bedouin spent an hour in pursuit of 
a flock of gazelles, and upon his return turned most 
reproachful eyes upon the unkind person who asked 
how many he had shot. He poetically replied : 
“The soul can be taken only by its Creator.” As 
this seemed vague, he explained that—“ By the will 
of God the gazelles were far away, and none had, 
therefore, fallen.” 

Throngs of camels pass on their way to Wady 
Muweileh, whose spring is thought particularly 
wholesome for them. Far away on the horizon 
appears a chance group of horsemen, the Sheikh 
carrying a spear of immense length, the tip of 
which glistens in the sun as he passes, and shines a 
brilliant streak in the distance when all other 
details are lost. The grass is not thick, but flowers 
grow in dainty, pre-Raphaelite profusion, and the 
golden desert sand gleams still below sweet-peas, 
fleur-de-lys, poppies, chrysanthemums, wild gerani- 
ums, and white and yellow daisies. ‘The country 
becomes more rolling, and veins of tender green 
mark every fertile hollow, while far behind rise the 
mountains among which the path from Sinai lies. 
Everywhere there are strange ruins of ancient 


towns, bits of stone walls and streets, and every 


evidence of a past civilization. Now, however, the 
only villages are the tented homes of the Bedouin, 
but they and their flocks and herds make the most 
picturesque effects. Their decorative sense is accu- 
rate and highly artistic, though devoted chiefly 
to the adornment of their most valued animals. 


| Upon a little white camel its possessor will put an 


elaborately embroidered collar in pale rose color and 
blue, with dangling balls, and a gray horse will have 
all sorts of harnessings and trappings of a blue which 
is so soft in tone as to form an exquisite harmony. 

Once again limestone heights rise above the 
verdure to carry one’s thoughts back to the desert, 
but after they are crossed there are only level lines 
of green hills. Every path is grassy across these 
rolling prairies, and above the verdure spreads a 
film of white blossoms and wind-swept, scarlet pop- 
pies. Wild geraniums and pink morning-glories 
trail over path and meadow in rich luxuriance, and 
the variety of delicate bloom seems daily to in- 
crease. Along the uplands men are plowing and 
singing the strange, monotonous, rhythmic chant of 
the East, as they follow their crude plows, which 
are dragged, sometimes by one camel, sometimes 
by two tiny cows or donkeys, or by a combination of 
any two of these creatures. There are no fences, 
and apparently the land is divided into long, nar- 
row strips, for there will be hundreds of men and 
animals plowing at the same time in parallel lines, 
and all dressed in the strangest and most Oriental 
costumes, and shod with bright red or yellow morocco 
shoes turned up at the toes to an astonishing extent. 

Far away to the left gleams the Mediterranean, 
while above a multitude of gardens and orchards 
of olive and fig trees and palms tossed against the 
sunset sky rise the graceful minarets of Gaza to 
mark the southern point of Palestine, and to end 
the journey across the desert. 


FEET OF CLAY.’ 


By AmeELIA E. BARR. 


CHAPTER XIII. 
LOVE AND DEATH. 


‘‘ After the burden and heat of the day, 

The starry calm of night ; 

After the rough and Poe: vat way, 
A sleep in the robe of white. 

Are they dreaming, the sleepers pale and still, 
For their faces are rapt and calm, 

As though they were treading the holy bill, 
And hearing the my rg psalm ? 

The things that were hid from waking eyes 
Shine clear to the veiléd sight ; 

In the last deep sleep the pilgrims rise 

_ To walk on the shores of light.” 


H APPINESS, like truth, has a variety of aspects. 
Many young men would have found the quiet, 
monotonous existence which satisfied George Pen- 
nington for the next six weeks intolerable. But its 


reserv 
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compensations were sufficient for him. He was 
delighted with himself. He looked upon his nearly 
finished volume with admiration. Matt Kellish, by 
which name only he knew his father, stimulated 
him both by admiration and dissent. ‘The poems 
are wonderful,” he would say; “ but, after all, 
Captain, of what use are they ?” 7 

“A work of genius exists for its own sake, Mr. 
Kellish. It is not intended for use. Compare that 
beech with the plum tree beside it. The beauty of 
the beech is its warrant ; the crippled, stunted plum 
tree would have no place in the garden but for its 
purple drupes.” 

Nor was the production of a work of genius 
George’s only warrant for the satisfaction which 
made his life very tolerable during this time. He 
was regaining the popularity he had lost. What- 
ever his wrong to Bella Clucas had been, it was a 
past wrong. Bella had recovered her health and 
beauty, and did not seem unhappy, and the young 
man’s devotion to his sick mother was a daily and 
evident act of self-denying love, an act that appealed 
to the women of every household. 

And it is the women, after all, that regulate the 
social standing of men. Those who rode out to ask 
after the dying lady were captivated by her son’s 
tender regard for her. The mothers praised and 
encouraged him, the daughters gave him approving 
glances from kind and beautiful eyes. And there 
really are women who enjoy speaking well of 
others. George could feel the good report of him- 


self in the grip of the men’s hands, and hear it in 
the tones of their voices. 


He began to think better of himself than he had 
done since Bella’s scornful and indignant estimate 
of him. If girls of Kitty Dinwoodie’s rank could 
overlook his fault, surely Bella had also forgiven. 
Of course it had been a personal wound in Bella’s 
case, and only a general affront to the sex in every 
other case. But Bella loved him. That would 
balance all differences. | 

As the spring opened he began to haunt Glen- 
Mellish and the seashore nearest the Clucas cottage, 
but he never saw the girl. “She is avoiding me, 
therefore she still feels my influence.” This convic- 
tion gave him persistence, and one afternoon he 
resolved to make a decided effort to speak to her. 

It was an unusual hour for him to be abroad, and 
if Bella still thought of possibilities regarding him, 
she would remember this. He was full of hope, 
though it was a day of cold, neutral dimness. The 
trees had a voice of complaint, and the curlews 
whistled overhead like messengers of evil. Kven 
to the horizon the sea was gray, and the few ships 
on it looked forlorn and cowering. But George 
went swiftly down the glen, and was so light- 
hearted that a Highland Scot would certainly have 
predicted disappointment for him. 

As he made the last turn his heart beat wildly. 
Bella was standing in. the door. Mary sat upon 
the step at the threshold. He drew back, and from 
the shadow of the rock watched the girl who had 
been his dream by day and night, the inspirer of his 
poems, and the troubler of his conscience. She had 
recovered all her beauty, with it the something more 
that a sharp experience nobly borne confers. An 
air of melancholy softened the vividness of her color. 
It was like the tender haze of autumn over the per- 
fected year. She had grown taller and more slen- 
der. Her bright hair lay loosely around her brow 
and nestled in short rings and curls behind her ears 
and at the back of her neck. Some fishing nets 
lay at her feet; she had perhaps been mending 
them before she stood up. | 

As soon as George made a movement toward her 
she saw it. He came forward eagerly, with a smile 
parting his lips and brightening his eyes, but he was 
aware in a moment that there was no pleasant re- 
sponse. Bella was watching him with the passion- 
less calm of a soul that was superior to his influ- 
ence. ‘There was neither love nor hate in her silent, 


| gracious figure, neither love nor hate in her cold, 


innocent face, 

As soon as she understood that he really meant 
to address her, she turned slowly into the cottage, 
and Mary rose and stood in the door. It was not 
easy to meet the offended mother. An inexpressible 
reproach was in her dark eyes; she was on guard, 
on the defensive, ready to accuse or to challenge. 

‘‘Good afternoon, Mrs. Clucas. Can I come in 
and talk half an hour with you? I have a great 
deal to explain.” 

‘‘The barefaced you are, Captain, and good after- 
noon indeed! A middlin’ bad afternoon with the 
like of you comin’ into it. And as for ’splainin’, 
useless, useless, and not needed, thank God! all 
clear villainy enough, and no mistake !” 


. 
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“ One would think I-had committed some great 
crime in telling Bella that—”’ 

“Great crime! Bless me, no! The spirit for a 
great crime is not in you. Chut! A sneakin’ sin 
against a poor girl; the like of that for you, a 
sneakin’ sin, Captain, and no use in it! The fool 
you were, it’s the abslit truth, the fool you were!” 

“Well, Mary, I know it now.” 

“Mary! Not from your lips! Mrs. Clucas is 
too much. The good name itself seems false from 
them.” 

“Can I see Bella a few moments?” 

“ Aw, then, you cannot.” 

“Mrs. Clucas,I am very sorry. I have suffered 
a great deal.” | 

“T’m not regardin’ what you say. Sufferin’! 
Not you, nor like to.” 

” For the sake of old times.”’ 3 

“Clean forgot are them. Lizzen! Come here 
no more, lettin’ on to be sufferin’. My daughter, 
God bless her! is over the likin’ for you, and there’s 
others that are dislikin’ you, desperate, and not 
tryin’ to get over that. They'll havin’ it out 
with you some day or night, by the Lord they will! 
‘*Splainin’,’ indeed! ’Splain to them, and you'll 
find out the meanin’ of the word, azackly.” 

She spoke promptly and positively, but without 
passion, and the set austerity of her face made him 
understand, even more than her words, the useless- 
ness of further parley. He lifted his hat and went 
toward the sea. Mary waited at her post long 
enough to satisfy her own idea of a calm and de- 
liberate victory, then she re-entered the cottage and 
shut the door. 

Bella stood at the table, one folded hand pressed 
tightly on it for support. Her eyes were dropped 
to hide the tears that dimmed them. “ Bella! 
Dear me! Is it frettin’ you are? 
like of him? Very tryin’ of you, amazin’! I 
wouldn’t do it.” 

“ Aw, then, mother, take patience a minute. 
I’ve been to a buryin’; youth and love, a bit of my 
soul and life, gone forever. ‘Tears may drop into 
an open grave, surely! It isn’t you that would be 
hard where God is easy, pityin’ the broken heart, 
and like Him for all.” 

‘‘ Not me, not in me, to be hard, ma chree. Go 
to yourself a bit. You’re droopin’-like, and no 
wondher. Give way to sorrow, and it will mayve 
give way to comfort;” and then, as Bella passed 
within the shelter of the closed door, “ Poor thing! 
A bird will cry with a broken wing, and why not a 
poor girl with a wounded heart ; and yet, no good to 
fret, no good at all.” 

Muttering the words, Mary went to the door and 
set it open again and looked toward the sea. “I 
wonder if he took the boat! He’ll have his hands 
full if he did, or I’m not knowin’ anythin’. Ruthie 
and Gale are comin’ home the land way—very 
comfible that, for I’m not likin’ the looks of the sea 
and sky, and the gulls are cryin’ that sharp and 

vish my skin creeps lizzenin’ them. I wonder 

if he took the boat! He’ll be lost if he has: ill- 
doers find ill ends, and deservin’. Aw, bless me! 
What am I eayin’? ’Tis a pity of him, anyway. 
And as for the bad thought in my heart, unawares, 
but there for all, Maker of sea and land, forgive 
it !”” 
If her eyes had been clearer, she might have seen 
George pulling as a man pulls against a storm of 
assionate chagrin and wounded self-appreciation. 
en he left the cottage he went to the beach. A 


- boat was there which he often used—a common 


rowboat painted lead color. It was the universal 
tint except where the glistening brown weeds draped 
the black rocks. The heights above were coifed in 
gray fog. A low gray sky threw down leaden 
shadows. Qn the sea nota gleam; it was like a 
mage black abyss; even the very foam looked 
So the whole surroundings were in s with 
the young man’s mood. Without 
of the weather, he put off into the gray trouble of 
the ocean. And for some time the act of forcing 
his way through the dark mass surrounding him 
had a tranquilizing effect upon his wounded feel- 
ings. Failure in one direction was compensated 
for by a sense of power in another. Though the 
heaving of the sea was constantly growing more 
portentous, he did not seriously consider its condi- 
tion with regard to himself until he had passed the 
Stack and was facing the dangerous coast beyond 
Pool-vash. 

Then he rested on his oars and looked around 
him. The tide had turned, and was pouring shore- 
ward in a somber stream. George knew well the 
sympathy between the sea and the atmosphere, and 


And for the 


he was not astonished that the wind should rise 
with the tide. Wind! In ten minutes it was com- 
ing in immense sweeps, lifting the water as it came. 
He took off his coat and hatand bent himself to the 
oars with all his might. But he was already wea- 
ried, and he had none of the tough staying power 
of the practiced fish>rmen. | 

He felt terrified at the billows which tossed his 
boat like a shuttlecock from wave to wave. He 
was using his uttermost strength, but making no 
headway. ‘To keep out of the current setting with 
irresistible impetus to the black, jagged rocks round 
Scarlett Point was his only expectation. And this 
effort must be kept up through storm and darkness 
until the ebb of the tide, if it was possible. But his 
heart sank, and, without any conscious intention, 
his lips began to utter those short, pitiful cries for 
supernatural help which are the prayers of human 
extremity. 

So far the storm had been gathering its forces in 
that singular silence which is even more alarming 
than the wildest bluster. The gloomy stillness was 
full of appalling mystery. George looked anxiously 
round, and as he did so he perceived a large boat 
in which there were two men. He knew them at 
once; they were Ruthie and Gale Clucas. But, 
humiliating as it was to call upon them, he did not 
hesitate to do so. His shrill cry for help broke 
Ruthie’s remark in two: 

“God bless me, that’s the Captain !” 

Is is.” 

“ Callin’ us, and wantin’ help—” 

“ Let him call.” | | 

‘“‘ The wind risin’, and the tide: he’ll be at the 
bottom in half an hour.” | 

“Bella! He would have sent her deeper than 
the sea-bottom if he could.” 

“Help! Help!” 

‘A man axin’ help at sea; we are seamen, 
Gale.” 

‘“ Let him sink or swim, as God wills.” 

“ Mayve, then, God sent us to help him. Just 
your own stubbornness, Gale, we came this way at 
all.”’ 

“He’s the worst enemy we ever had; the devil 
or the sea take him. I’m no regardin’.” 

“Keep quiet. I’m not likin’ the hound any bet- 
ter than yourself, not I; but we’ve orders about our 
enemy, lovin’ him, eh? I can’t do that; God 
Almighty, bein’ a father, wouldn’ expec’ me. But 
savin’ him is different. He’ll be lookin’ for that 
much from you and me, Gale.” 3 

“Who?” 

“God Almighty, that’s who; savin’ life, yandher 
life, that’s what He’ll be lookin’ for. Come, my 
lad, work the oars; we both know what we must 
do.” 

During this conversation George, fearing they 
did not hear his despairing cry, fastened his white 
handkerchief to the end of one of his oars, and 
began to wave it to and fro. The white glimmer 
through the gray caught Ruthie’s and Gale’s eyes 
at the same moment. It was a sign of distress that 
appealed to their instincts and traditions as no 
words could do. Ruthie set his lips tight and 
nodded authoritatively at Gale, and Gale answered 
by a passionate bending to the oars which signified 
at once his reluctance and his acquiescence. 

Before they reached the helpless man a great 
wave tossed the boat so violently that in trying to 
balance himself he let the oar with its white en- 
treaty fall into the sea. In a moment it was be- 
yond his reach, and he was then practically at the 
mercy of the storm. ia 

Ruthie and Gale looked at each other. They 
had wished him dead many a time. Now they 
had only to pursue their own. road and they 
would have their wish. No one, with such a sky 
above and such a sea below, could blame them for 
considering their own lives first. They could avenge 
all Bella’s wrongs by simply not doing good; there 
would be no necessity for them to commit an evil 
act. The thought was instantaneously in both 
hearts, and George’s cry of “Help!” smote on 
their ears at the same moment. | | 

There was a pause, an almost imperceptible 
delay, and Gale said, sullenly : “It will be middlin’ 
hard to save ourselves. Look to the aesthward ; 
not our fault.” dant 

“No excuse; pull hard; a cruel heart is as bad 
as a bloody hand. Aw, bless me, we must all live, 
or all drown! I stand to that.” ae ae 

In a few. minutes they had flung a rope to George, 
and a little skillful management soon brought the 
boats into a contact so close that it was practicable 
for the young man to leap into the larger one. He 
was by this time not only drenched, but also faint 


from fear and exhaustion, and he sank down in a 
condition which made Ruthie push the water-bottle 
toward him with the point of his foot. There 
happened to be some extra oilskins in the boat, and 
in the same manner he was told that he might use 

No one spoke a word. No one waited a moment 
to watch the deserted boat tossed from wave to 
wave, nearer and nearer to the frightful rocks 
which rose out of the white foam, jagged and black 
and full of certain death. Like a giant Gale 
we with might and main for the little bay at 

len-Mellish. Ruthie was steering ; George, weary, 
abashed, and half resentful, sat in the bottom of 
the boat. He would have taken the extra oars, 
but Gale, by a gesture fierce and imperative, had 
signified his refusal to accept assistance. It was 
no time for speech or disputing; their lives were 
depending on their reaching home before the gath- 
ering storm broke in its fury. | 

As it was, when they came to the landing there 
was a wild buffeting through a smother of foam. 
The spray cut their faces, the lashing feathers on 
the tops of the waves half blinded them. They 
had to leave the boat unfastened, and wade some 
distance in the surf, for the wind was coming on 
tremendous, and the hurly-burly of that narrow sea 
made itself felt in every tiny inlet. George fell 
twice, and but for Ruthie’s hand silently extended 
would have perished even when his feet had touched 
the beach. 

At the edge of the water the three men stood to 
draw breath, and George said: ‘“ You have saved 
my life. I am grateful to you.” 

Gale was as one that heard not; he had already 
turned his feet homeward. Ruthie stayed his foot- 
steps a moment to answer: 

~“QOnly God Almighty’s grace. But for His 
name, you'd have been outside His mercy.” : 
_ So they left him alone in the gathering gloom, 
and he felt their desertion more keenly than he 
would have felt hard words or even blows. Gale, 
in the act of saving his life, had refused to speak to 
him or to lift the oars with him. Ruthie had only 
broken the cold, unrelenting silence to assure him 
that they had saved him for the love of God, and 
not from any regard for himself. 

- As, with painful steps, he took his way up Glen- 
Mellish, he felt this utter want of human kindness, 
and was angry and mortified by it. As he ap- 
proached the cottage, the fire and candle light 
shone th the windows, and he could see 
Rathie and Gale sitting upon the hearth, and the 
women ministering to their wants. But the door 
was closed. If they thought of him, it was only to — 
shut him out. | 

He made what haste he could, but his boots and 
clothing were wet and heavy, he was cold and stiff 
and weary, and he was wonderfully depressed, for 
the utter contempt of the fishers for the life they 
had deigned to save was like a physical blow to a 
man so greedy of appreciation and so fond of being 
admired. Before he got to the head of the Glen 
the rain came down in torrents; it fell on the rocks 
around with a keen, lashing sound that blended 


awfully with the strange noise of the wind through 


the funnel-like Glen and the solemn roar of the 


distant ocean. 


It was nearly dark; only a wan shadow of light 
remained in the western sky. He had never been 
disciplined by physical suffering and discomfort ; it 
cowed him as a flogging cows a child. When he 
reached the bowlder which had been his trysting- 
place with Bella, he was forced to rest. In a vague 
way he remembered sitting there on fine moonlight 
nights with his arm around the girl. The memory 
roused in him nothing but anger. It stung him 
worse than the lashing rain, and he made an effort 
to rise and go forward. His strength was gone. 
A feeling of despair and exhaustion made his ears 
ring inward, and his senses began to fail. 

At this moment he perceived a light approach- 
ing in a rapid and wavering manner. It was the 


light of a lantern, and must therefore be in the 
‘hand of some human being. He called with the 
| frantic voice of one on the verge of death and 


despair, and the cry was instantly answered by 4 
cheerful “Hello!” In a few moments he felt 
strong arms around him, and he knew that Matt 
Kellish was giving him brandy, and half crying 5 
he soothed and encouraged him with words of sym- 

“T saw you go away this afternoon, rowing into 
the storm like a madman, and I did not see you 


come back. I thought you had landed 
| somewhere and walked home. But John Quayle’s 
anxious face at the door told me you were § 
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absent, and I got brandy and a light, and was just | into Castletown for medicine; ‘“ And drop these | “As saered as the holy bread.” 
going to call Ruthie a Gale and any other man I | letters in the post-office, Stephen.’”’ She saw him “‘ Harriet ?” 


could find, and search for you. I am glad no one 
but myself has any part of the pleasure of finding 
and helping you.” 

The kind words, the stimulating spirit, the sense 
of protection and help, restored George to himself. 
He was soon able to proceed, and in twenty min- 
utes he stood at his own door. He was much ex- 
cited, talked loudly, and laughed almost hysteric- 
ally. Kellish, on the contrary, was silent, almost 
stern, but his face lighted up strangely when the 
exuberant youth flung his arms around his neck 
and vowed, as he owed his life to him, that he 
would love him as long as it lasted. as 

He resigned him to Quayle with a sigh. “I 
found him fainting,” he said, “ quite overcome, and 
I have given him brandy. It has taken possession 
of him, you see;” then, as he turned away, “I 
have a good mind to go and see Clucas and tell 
him what I think of shutting a man out in such a 
storm. It was Christ himself standing knocking 
at his door this night, if he had had ears to hear 
him.” 

But Kellish judged a little too hardly. Ruthie 
believed George to be quite capable of walking to 
his own home, and even thought the exercise would 
be of service to him. Gauging the young man’s 
endurance by his own, he considered the danger to 
life past when he had set him upon dryland. Even 
Bella, who heard the story of his rescue in silence, 
had no suspicion of any unkindness in leaving the 
saved man to find his way up Glen-Mellish alone. 
Yet, when the storm broke so early, Ruthie was 
moved enough to notice the subject, and to wonder 
if the Captain was able for it, ‘bein’ tired, and 
waeke with fear and the like.” 

“Tired !” echoed Gale, “what with, then? He 
sat in the boat bottom all the way home.” __ : 

“Easy! easy, Gale! Be fair even to the like of 
him. He offered to take oars.” : 

“ Aw, then, do you think I would keep stroke 
with him? I’d rather break him across my knees 
than row with him, that’s a fac’. Aw, the coward, 
the puny coward, white as milk he was, and trem- 
lin’ like a baby !” : 

“ Not used with the sea, as you are, Gale. You 
was in a storm afore five years old. ‘The sea was 
your second mother—washed you, rocked you, 
played with you, fed you, taught you, made a fine, 
strong man of you for any weather. That’s you, 
Gale!” 

And Gale looked up at his mother with his 
bright blue eyes full of pleasure. He was one of 
those lovable young men who grow sweeter under 
their mother’s smile, who are proud of their 
mother’s approval, and would think shame of 
themselves if they wronged her trust or wounded 
her love. 

This incident made a decided break in the life 
of George Pennington. Though he quite recovered 
from the physical effects of the storm in a few 
days, in other respects it cut him away from his 
previous interests. The stimulus to mental effort 
was gone. He could no longer idealize his beauti- 
ful fisher-maiden. His anger at Ruthie and Gale 
extended to Bella. He remembered Mary’s plain 
words with extreme offense. In fact, he was dis- 
illusioned. A sudden disgust of all his surround- 
ings made his days intolerably long, and he had 
rather dropped his former companions during his 
poetic enthusiasm ; he fancied that such associations 
took him into a lower mental atmosphere than was 
favorable to his work. | 

Mrs. Pennington perceived the change at once. 
Nothing in nature is so sensitive to atmospheric 
change as love is to the mood of the loved one. 
She reproached herself. for being so long in dying. 
When the oil is exhausted, why. does not the lamp 
go out? ‘But the circumstance caused her to make 
an effort she had long wished to make. She sent 
George to Douglas with some jewelry which she 
intended to give to Harriet, and she particularly 
requested. him to wait there until the articles had 
been thoroughly repaired and renovated. “It may 
take you three or four days, George, but the 
change will.do you good, and the Ratcliffes will 
be glad to see you.” 

_The young man was ready enough for the 


change. He. bade his mother good-by in a mood | 


of pleasant excitement. He did not see the sign 
traced by a hand that. writes but once, the sign that 
says, “Thy hours are numbered.” He went away 
pughing, full of his commissions and his anticipa- 
ons. 
An hour after his de Mrs. Pennington 
called a lad that was in the household and sent him 


fell with a persuasive ring into the ear and a golden 


2 


put them in his pocket and leave the house without 
remark, and she trusted that the indifference of 
childhood would prevent his examining them ; and 
it is a fact that those who trust to what we blindly 
call accident are seldom disappointed. It is our 
well-laid plans that go agley. Stephen posted the 
letters, and never noticed, or thought of noticing, 
their directions, though one was for the hand of 
Mr. Matt Kellish. 

That afternoon he received it. For some 
moments he was like one stupefied. He was 
afraid to open it, and did not do so until he reached 
the privacy of his room. The contents gave a 
wrench to his heart that was a physical pain. He 
knew, when he read them, that death had come as 
a peacemaker : 


“Life is nearly over, and I have something to 
say to you. To-morrow morning call for George. 
They will tell you he is in Douglas. Then say 
that you must see me. Come as soon after ten as 
possible. I grow weaker as the day goes by. 


One smiles at the efforts of a lover to look well 
in the eyes of his mistress, but there is an inexpress- 
ible pathos in such efforts when it is a husband 
whom time, and evil fortune, and too late repent- 
ance have made physically undesirable. Many a 
year had passed since Arthur Pennington dressed 
so carefully, or looked so anxiously in his glass for 
advice as to the best results. Insensibly he had 
been improved by his contact with George, and his 
observation of the men in the little garrison town, 
but he was still one on whom sin and sorrow had 
left indelible and dreadful marks. 

He was at the house precisely at ten, and saw 
John Quayle standing at the door luxuriously 
inhaling the scent of the sea and the earthy smell 
of the freshly turned garden. They were accus- 
tomed to speak to each other, and when Quayle 
said, “It’s the spring again, thank God, Mr. 
Kellish !” the words, few as they.were, had a tone 
of liking in them. © 

‘You are looking like the spring, Mr. Quayle, 
with the violet in your buttonhole, and the fresh 
color in your cheeks, and your eyes like a bit of 
the sky. Where is the Captain? I want to see 
him most particularly.” 

‘“ Aw then, the Lord only knows. I wouldn’ 
be so bold as to say, for he went to Doolish yester- 
day mornin’.” 

“ Then, Mr. Quayle, you must do your best 
with the lady, for see her I must. If you'll say it 
is extraordinary business and requiring to be 
looked after at once, of course she'll take your 
advice. And, to be plain with you, Mr. Quayle, it 
‘is important, very important ;” and as the words 


ring into the hand of Mr. Quayle, there was no | 
difficulty. | 

In five minutes Arthur Pennington stood within 
the door of his dying wife’s room. On entering, she 
motioned him to turn the key, and, as he com- 
pleted the act, her eyes met his with a look in them 
which carried him back, back, back to the days of 
his sinless boyhood and his happy love. He 
trembled under it, and his suffering face seemed to 
ask her not to trouble these depths of memory. 

“ Arthur! my dear Arthur !”’ 

“Oh, my love! Have you forgiven me at last?” 
He stood still, half-way between the door and her 
chair, and stretched out his arms with an irresisti- 
ble entreaty. She feebly raised her own; her smile 
answered him. He was at her knees,he was clasp- 
ing her hands ; her face was laid against his, their 
tears mingled on her white cheek. 

With broken words and broken kisses they mad 
their peace, they renewed their vows for eternity. 
now; they buried forever every memory of their 
wrong and suffering. The mystery of that solemn 
communion is not translatable; if it were, it could 
only be put into words by a kind of sacrilege. For 
many reasons, however, the interview could not 
last long. She made him sit by her side, she laid 
her head upon his shoulder, she whispered the 
words in his ear and on his lips that she was spend- 
ing her last breath to say : 

“ Take care of George.” 

“T love him! I love him better than life. If it 
were necessary, I would give my life for him.”’ 

“ Listen! He is weak where you were weak. He 
was tempted once, and the temptation was too great 
for him.” 


“ Poor fellow ! I will love him all the more.” 


“TJ leave him to you—a sacred charge.” 


“Trouble not about her. I have been at Sut- 
cliffe, soon after the marriage. She has all she de- 
sires. She is happy.” 

“ Arthur, dear, dear Arthur! You have promised. 
We shall meet again—beyond.” | 

“Oh, my love; if you should not know me!” 

_ “But I shall. Heaven is not full of impalpable 
shadows. Will God give us some unknown being 
in the place of the one whose image we have faith- 
fully kept through many sorrowful years? It is 
impossible. He will not disappoint us. We shall 
meet again.” 

_ They clasped hands with the promise. For a 
moment Arthur Pennington’s face regained beauty, 
for his soul reigned supreme; it was overflowing 
with love, with the sweetness of pardon, with im- 
mortal hope, and it transfigured the blemished and 
unlovely mask. Death and love have revelations 
such as these. 

A moment more and parting was over. He had 
kissed her cheek, and blessed her softly in the name 
of God, and prayed that she might go in peace. 
Then he went so quietly that no one knew when he 
left the house. Down to the seaside he took his 
sorrow, and the wind carried his moaning away on 
its wings. For he hardly knew what he said, only 
that in his agony he kept helplessly repeating God’s 
great name. 

Hour after hour the dying woman lay quiet. Her 
last duty was done. Her servants came in and out, 
but she had no service to ask from them. The 
afternoon wore calmly away, and the sun sank with 
a majestic melancholy below the waves. As she 
watched it, Death came to her, came like a gentle 
night falling over the stress of daytime, reverend 
and lovable. With winged feet at last he came, 
touching very tenderly. The servants, entering 
one by one, saw the ineffable serenity and the dig- 
nity which the last moment had left, the seal of 
peace and sorrow vanquished after labor ended. 

It was her desire that her body should be taken 
to the little border village from which she came. 
She wished to lie with the fathers and mothers of 
her own lineage, on the windy hillside where she 
had grown to childhood, and where her only brother 
still lived in wealthy simplicity among his flocks 
and shepherds. Her wish was carefully complied 
with. She lay for one night in her girlhood’s 
chamber ; the next day they buried her in a small 
churchyard, where nearly all the stones bore the 
name of Brougham. 


It was a chill, rainy day, and every one shivered | 


in the lonely place, though there was the promise 
of spring in the budding trees, and in the black- 
birds bugling finely among them. The promise of 
spring in nature, and the promise of eternal life in 


the blessed words at the grave-mouth. But none 


were able to accept them. They went drearily back 
to Brougham Hall, and gathered together as their 
hearts led them. George talked over the new life 
before him with his uncle, Robert Pennington. 
Harriet and her husband arranged their journey 
home. Mr. Brougham smoked -his pipe until the 
evening brought his guests together. 

Then the blazing fires and the twinkling chande- 
liers filled the big room with warmth and light. 
Meat and wine, and face answering face, brought 
comfort. With the unforgotten dead in their 
hearts, they began to plan for the living and talk 
of the future. The solemnity of a life concluded 
cannot interfere with the lives going on. Our 
ordinary existence, our repasts at stated hours, the 
decorous garments necessary, the proprieties to be 
observed—ah me! grief is a flower more delicate 
and more prompt to fade than happiness. 

Even that night there were in Brougham Hall 
smiles and hopes and plans for the future. God 
rescues our personality from the tomb, but we leave 


our affections there. The dead was still loved, but ~ 


she had no longer any part in their joys and 
anxieties. George was dreaming of his future, 
Harriet of her home, Squire Brougham of the mor- 
row’s market. But out in the dark churchyard a 
man knelt hour after hour by the new-made grave. 
No one knew of his presence; no one heard the 
sobs which blended with the mournful wind. He 
was alone with those phantoms which descend upon 
the soul of themourner. My love! my love! My 
wife! my wife!” so he called her, until, after long 
hours of misery, suddenly he found he knew not 
what penetrating sweetness. It sheltered itself in 
the recesses of his heart, it filled him with rest from 
head to feet. It was just at dawning, and he rose 
up and went away comforted, whispering her name 
as he went. | 
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doorkeeper. 


‘+ from the time we begin to recognize a world outside 
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THE HOME. 


THE ARROWS -OF JUDGMENTS. 


| EFORE we have reached a great age, we have 
learned how valueless are our judgments of 


men formed on personal appearance or on the 


intercourse of the first half-hour. We quote “ All 


/ Gs not gold that glitters,” yet we constantly accept 


_ the glitter as gold. Who of us has not refused to 
~ entertain the unrecognized angel, making our decis- 
ion on the pattern of the wings, deciding his social 
status on the tone of his voice ?—yet we have been 
startled and astonished, when the wheel of time has 
carried us into the angels’ sphere, to find him the 
These lessons are forced upon us 


ourselves till we cease thinking. We smile broadly 
at the stupid blunders of the neighbors about Alfox- 
den, who, Coleridge tells, quickly formed their 
- opinion of the new-comers who lived without work- 
ing. He even hints that Wordsworth, his sister, 
“and himself were watched in all their rambles by 
_ one whom they afterward had reason to believe was 
a spy employed by the Government. Why-in the 
world should three persons walk miles in the moon- 
light to look at the sea, if they were not engaged in 
—smuggling! Why should they take walks that led 
to nowhere, talking so earnestly as not to see the 
neighbors most deeply interested in them, if evil was 
not the end of their plotting! exclaims Rusticus. 
Coleridge tells us that he learned the opinion of 
these neighbors later from some English gentlemen 
who had been informed how dangerous the new- 
“comers were. “Qh! as to that Coleridge, he is a 
rattlebrain that will say more in a week than he can 
stand to in atwelvemonth. But Wordsworth, he 
is a traitor! Why, bless you! he is so close that you 
never hear him open his lips on the subject of poli- 


* ties from year’s end to year’s end.”” Another friend 


of the three tells us that opinions varied. Words- 
worth was a conjurer, for they had met him talking 
to the moon; which opinion was met with—“ You 
are very wrong; I know what he is. We have all 
met him tramping away toward the sea. Would 


7 any man in his senses take all that trouble to look 
ata parcel of water? I think he carries on a snug 


business in the smuggling line, and in these jour- 
neys is on the lookout for some wet cargo.” While 
another said: ‘I know he has a private still in his 
cellar; for I once passed his house at midnight, at 
a little better than a hundred yards’ distance, and I 
could smell spirits as plain as an ashen fagot at 
Christmas; while a third was positive he was a 
French Jacobin, he was so silent on politics. All 


. agreed that Mrs. Coleridge and Miss Wordsworth 


were no better than they should be. The hue and 
cry was so great that the agent would not relet the 
house to Wordsworth another year. The people 
about knew only the habits and customs, the interest 
and standards, of their own narrow world, and all 
who adopted a different code were evil. This we 
may say was ignorance; the judgments, the fruit of 
that ignorance. Are such errors always the results 
\ of narrow visions and ignorance? Who of us have 
sla the ramblings of Wordsworth and his 
! friends about Grasmere, made immortal by calling 
outsome of the most beautiful expressions of the 
poet’s genius, not the least of which was the outcome 
of a quick decision that a man whom they saw 
fishing in the lake was an idler from the reapers 
who were busy in the field beyond him? When 
_ they reached him they found he was a feeble man, 
_ who was ill; and trying to earn a little money sell- 
* ing the fish he caught. 

“T will not say 

_ What thoughts immediately were ours, nor how 

) The happiness of that sweet morn, 

, With all its lovely images, was changed 

_ To serious musing and to self-reproach. 

iN Nor did we fail to see within ourselves | 

What need there is to be reserved in speech, 


And temper all our thoughts with charity. 
Therefore, unwilling to forget the day, 

My friend, myself, and she who then received 

The same admonishment have called the place 

By a memorial name, uncouth indeed 

As e’er by mariner was given to bay 

Or foreland on a new-discovered coast ; 

And Point Rash-Judgment is the name it bears” — 


was Wordsworth’s dedication. How little we know 
of even our best friends! How often our blood 
rises in fever-heat as opinions, comments, upon them 
are passed based on half-knowledge of them, or 


| knowledge second hand. The edict “With what / 


judgment ye mete, it shall be meted unto you”’ is 
not confined to the Judgment Day. The judgments 
passed on those whom we know and love, by those 
who do not know them, are the reflections of our 
own judgments formed on the same amount of 
knowledge, expressed with the same freedom, on 
those whom somebody loves. 


FRENCH AND GERMAN HOUSEKEEPING 
VS. AMERICAN. 


By DELIVERANCE DINGLE. 


- there a profession in the world that requires a 
more correct judgment and a stronger natural 
bias toward one central point than the profession 
of housekeeper? I do not believe it. Yet when 
a@ woman writes or paints pictures we say 
she has “ talent,” if not “ genius;” when she makes 
bricks almost without straw, and out of the most 
elementary materials brings poetry and pictures of 
an exquisite home, we merely acknowledge that 
she ‘‘has a faculty.” 

So many “faculties” are requisite to dainty 
housekeeping nevertheless. There is the faculty 
of combining flavors and consistencies, which 
makes good cooking the most necessary chemistry 
in the world. There is the “faculty” of stitch- 
ing and mending, and nailing and hanging, mak- 
ing the most of one’s materials in the way of 
furnishing, which is the corner-stone of all art, 
Raphael’s and Michael Angelo’s as well as 
Chippendale’s and the finest workers in Louis 
Quinze marquetry. Last, but not least—indeed, I 
should rather say last but greatest—is the faculty 
of economy, of bringing the noblest results from 
the simplest causes, and which is the same faculty 
that we call “ genius ” in street Arabs who becom 
millionaires. 

I think our women here in America study the 
art of their housekeeping more than any women 
under the sun. They succeed, too, in making a 
more complete, all-round, and symmetrical affair of 
it. The surpassing cook does not neglect the 
arrangement of her tables, nor she of the pictur- 
esque taste and deft hand forget that man’s stomach 
must be considered as much as his eye, and an 
artistic mantelpiece no compensation for poor bread. 
The German hausfrau gives as much time and 
thought to her housekeeping as the most devoted 
American. But with her the cooking furnace 
represents almost all there is of that housekeeping, 
and the dining-table is almost the only altar at 
which she serves. For stiffness, coldness, unhome- 
ness, a German house, outside the kitchen, bears 
away the palm. The German housekeeper studies 
economy, too, with might and main. So does the 
French ménagére. And just here is where both 
of them excel our Americans. Both of them 
know more clever economical tricks in one hour 
than we do in twenty-four. Both of them will get 
up a comfortable meal with what we send away 
from our back doors. But there is this difference 
between them, that the Frenchwoman dresses her 
economy tastefully, and considers the eye as much 
as the palate, while the hausfrau is only too apt to 
act as if to geta thing eaten was all that was 
necessary, to make it tempting none of her busi- 
ness. The salads of France and Germany may 


be taken as an index to the whole difference | 


between the two. Who does not remember the 
herring salads, the typical salad of Germany, rank, 
greasy, messy, yet cheap and good, to compare 
them with the dozens of green salads of France, 
delicate in color, airy in arrangement as if still 
growing in their verdant bed, glistening with their 
oil and vinegar dressing, as if with morning dew 
and not sodden with grease as the German ones are, 
and decorated, no matter how economical the 
household, with the golden hearts of eggs, a vivid 
slice or two of beet, and nasturtium flowers, a rose 


or two, and marigolds wedded by rings of the 
whites of eggs. A French salad is a work of art, 
a German one a work of thrift. Under no cir- 
cumstance does a ménagére forget to chill her 
salad before serving, till its crispness almost crackles 
between your teeth. If the German salad is not 
tepid we may thank our stars, not our hausfrau. 
This matter of economy! How my eyes stuck 
out, not with fatness, but with horror, when I first 
came to America and saw the waste of its kitchens! 
The “ swill-pail ” of an American household is one 
of its most necessary, if not ornamental, pieces of 
furniture. I haveseen them the size of a half- 
barrel, and one smaller than a twelve-gallon pail 
would argue starvation in the kitchen. A German 
swill-pail is an oyster tin, a French one a paper 
bag! In those households scarce an atom of food 
is not turned to account—even pork rinds and the 
water in which vegetables are boiled. The water 
in which dry white beans (our baked beans) are 
boiled is saved as carefully as if it were new milk. | 
All the pork rinds are added to it, and perhaps a 
fresh slice, salt and pepper are added, a cupful of 
milk, and the whole poured over the bits of toasted 
bread with which the soup tureen is lined, to make 
the dinner’s soup. Cabbage water is treated the 


_| same way, and so the onion water, with dry grated 


cheese added just before serving. No cold vege- 
tables ever are wasted. They are kept in a cool 
place till a sufficient quantity and variety accumu- 
late, then, pop! they go into the composite soup pot. 
A favorite European soup is one of the cheapest 
dishes ever concocted. A potato, an onion (or 
onion water), a few string beans, canned or fresh, a 


carrot, a turnip, a tomato, a few dried white beans 


—the larger vegetables cut in straws with a sim- 
ple little machine—and a scrap of pork, is all there 
is of it, even though it does bear the fine name of 
“‘ garden soup.” 

Rice is an article of food largely in use in those 
thrifty households, and their ways of cooking it are 
various. I know dozens of American houses where 
there are but two ways—one with sugar and eggs, 
and one without! Americans exhaust themselves 
upon countless varieties of ingeniously named cakes. 
In Europe vegetables are the main strength of the 
culinary department, and the ingenuity is given to 
them that we give our more expensive and less 
wholesome compounds. It always seems strange 
to me that the European risotto is almost unknown 
here. It costs less than bread or potatoes, is nour-_ 
ishing, and affords a pleasant variety for the win- 
ter’s bill of fare. Country housekeepers who have 
‘boiled dinner ” once a week would find it a boon, 
for, instead of casting the corned-beef water to the 
swine, they could chuckle over it themselves in 
risotto. The beef should be absolutely sweet and 
fresh, for corned beef with the slightest taint is an 
abomination. The water should be thoroughly 
skimmed. If the rice be boiled in this water, so 
much the betier; but if it be cold rice left from 
dinner, the case is by no means desperate. The 
raw rice, well soaked, should be set to slowly sim- 
mer in the beef water with a whole onion, the onion 
not to be served with it. When boiled tender, stir 
in a taste of Worcester sauce or ketchup, take it up 
in a vegetable dish, dust with pepper, and serve 
hot. Italians serve it with grated cheese, which is 
as delightful an addition as it is to macaroni, 
although one to which the American country house- 
keeper has not yet trained her taste. The corn- 
beef water is recommended as the cheapest medi- 
um for cooking the risotto. A more delicate man- 
ner is to simmer it in soup stock. The quickest 
way is to steam cold rice with a layer of raw-cut 
onion in the bottom of the steamer, and when the 
rice is thoroughly heated, stir into it reheated beef 
gravy and some of the extracts of beef to taste. 
With “a mess” of cold rice in the house, a vege- 
table dish may thus be concocted in séveral twink- 
lings of the eye, and sudden “cump’n’y ” lose half 

In the matter of salads, why do American house- 
keepers not use more of them? They are cheap, 
make a pretty addition to the coup d’ail of a table, 
and are refreshing to the appetite and cooling to the 
blood, summer and winter. Canned string beans 
alone or mixed with boiled white ones make a salad 
thatithe French call panachés. The liquid in the can 
should be used for boiling the beans, and not fresh 
water. The beans must be added when the liquid 
boils, not before. When cooked, the beans must be 
ered, then put 


freeze, and serve with a salad dressing, if it be pre 


ferred to’ oil and vinegar. 
| vad again, to remove all liquid. When white 
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beans are mixed with the green, a few thin cuttings 
of pickled beets and a garnish of hard-boiled eggs 
raise it from bare utilitarianism to picturesque- 


ness. 

Cold meat salad Americans rarely use, much as 
housekeepers are driven to their wits’ end to use 
up bits of cold meats. This salad is nothing in the 
world but cold boiled beef cut in bits (not hashed) 
and mixed with whatever cold vegetables—beans, 
cabbage, potato, beets, onions—may be in the house, 
stilted” with ketchup or Worcester sauce, and served 
with salad dressing. For a Sunday night’s supper 
or an impromptu evening lunch with a glass of ale 
or wine, this is sooner to be eaten than sneezed at. 
J think the most economical and at the same 
time tasteful housekeeper I ever knew was an Amer- 
ican of European experience and fallen fortunes. 
_ When I knew her she was living on the fourth flat 
of an apartment-house, and doing her own house- 
work. ‘Time and space fail me to tell the lessons I 
learned of her. One only I must tell, it is so sim- 
ple yet so clever. It was to cook a hot lunch or 
get supper without the consumption of an atom of 
wood or coal, a drop of kerosene, or bubble of gas. 
This lady’s husband was a journalist, and she also 
was of literary habits. Hence their rooms surged 
high with newspapers, worthless pamphlets, and un- 
readable or read magazines. With these she cooked 
her suppers and lunches of steaks, chops, hashes, 
sausages, warmed-up potatoes, Welsh rarebit, oyster 
stews, etc. She stood by the stove, and as fast as 
the paper burned away thrust in more by the hole 
next the one in use. 

“T should think your stove would be completely 
clogged up with tinder,” I said. 

“ Not at all,” she answered. ‘When my cook- 
ing is done, I set all the draughts open, and open 
my kitchen doors and windows. A brisk current 
of air sets through the stove, and the next time I 
look into it it is as clear as if swept—all gone up 
chimney into space.” 


A HISTORY OF A WARDROBE. 


By Racwuet DuNKIRK. 


« ELL, if you dress on that amount a year, 
| you do what no woman whom I know is 
doing. I’m sure I’m economical, but I cannot do 
it, and you dress as well as I do.”’ 

The speaker was a refined, elegant-looking 
woman, whose forehead was somewhat disfigured 
by a puzzled frown. Her companion was a plain, 
earnest-looking woman of about the same age. 
They were intimate, confidential friends, who loved 
each other enough to be perfectly frank, and never 
feared a misunderstanding. 

“Well, I do,” was the answer emphatically 
given. ‘I begin to think it is remarkable, because 
different persons have spoken to me of the way I 
dress, and as if they thought I were extravagant. 
Sometimes it annoys me, but on the whole I get 
more amusement out of it than annoyance,” and an 
amused smile lighted up the plain features of the 


speaker. 

“ Could you tell how you do it? Do you keep 
accounts?” There was a flattering eagerness on 
the part of the first speaker, Mrs. Atwood. 

‘“‘T keep accounts, and will gladly show them to 
you; but you would need to go back for at least 
seven years to find the beginnings of my present 
wardrobe,” and Mrs. Fleming laughed as her com- 
panion stared at her in surprise. 

“Yes; I mean it,” she continued. “To strike 
the foundation of my present elegant wardrobe 

you must go back at least that far.”’ 


“T wish you would explain,” said Mrs. Atwood, 


leaning back comfortably in the wicker chair and 
opening her fan. 

The room occupied by the two friends was 
simply furnished, but gave an evidence of quiet 
taste. 


“Well,” said Mrs. Fleming, “I have certain 
principles that control my buying. I never buy a 
dress or bonnet without considering a second sea- 
son, and many times a third. I never buy dress 
goods or a bonnet in the extreme of the mode; I 
never have my dresses made to follow any pro- 
nounced fashion, and, for that reason, I can wear 
them much longer than if they ever were in the 
height of fashion. Following this principle used 
to give me much more anxiety than now, when 
fashions are eclectic. When I first began buying, 
and deciding the question of clothes for myself, a 
woman was remarkable who had a dress that did 
not follow one of two models, or a hat that was 
not of one style. Now if a woman wears an unbe- 


coming dress or head-covering, the fault is her own ; 
if she is conspicuous, the fault is her own; for the 
choice of what to wear, or how to have it made or 
trimmed, is without limit. I do not believe I can 
explain my principles better than by giving you the 
history of my present wardrobe. I hope it will 
not bore you. To begin. About the first thing I 
bought after using up my trousseaw was a black 
French tricot. You may remember the dress. I 
think even you were inclined to aceuse me of ex- 
travagance. I paid two dollars a yard for the 
dress goods, and two dollars and a half for the 
cloak—it was when long cloaks trimmed with fur 
first came in. The dress was made in a Princess, 
and trimmed, the waist and apron drapery, with 
worsted passementerie, for which I paid two dollars 
and fifty cents per yard. The making of all, in- 
cluding a cloth muff trimmed with fur, cost eight- 
een dollars. The dress fitted beautifully, and you 
remember how pleased I was because Mrs. Nott 
and her friend asked you if the dress was not an 
imported one. I made a turban of black velvet 
and put on a black breast. The whole suit cost a 
little less than eighty dollars. It was received in 
silence by the family, who gave every evidence of 
disapproval, and hinted, in a way that was some- 
what crushing, at extravagance. I wore the suit, 
even the turban, three winters without change. I 
always felt well dressed when I wore it, and the 
soul-satisfaction was interest on the money. Oh! 


you need not look startled ; there is a soul-satis- 


faction in clothes, at least for some of us. I know 
we can worship God better when we can forget 
ourselves, and nothing makes me so self-conscious 
as shabby clothes. I know I’m a better woman 
and live nearer in kinship with the best things of 
life, if I know my clothes are in harmony with my 
position and the place where they are worn. 

“ To resume ”—and Mrs. Fleming adjusted her- 
self more comfortably. ‘When the waist wore 
out, I ripped off the trimming and put it away care- 
fully. The cloth in the skirt, which was kilt- 
pleated in front, and had broad, deep box-pleats in 
the back, I gave to a relative, who has used it as a 
winter dress for two years. It was so pretty when 
turned and made over that she bought a handsome 
jersey to wear with it. Do you remember admir- 
ing a black basque trimmed with broad braid that 
I had made last year? Well, that was made from 
the skirts of my long cloak. The turban and muff 
saved my cook buying a hat or muff last year. It 
was not such a bad investment, was it ?” And Mrs. 
Fleming laughed triumphantly. 

“You were generous in your approval of the 
black skirt worn with that basque last week. Well, 
my friend, originally that black skirt was a very 
pretty shade of green, trimmed with the worsted 
passementerie ripped from the black cloth dress. 
The green dress was made four years ago this 
spring ; the waist was worn out, and this spring I 


had the green skirt dyed black. There, that ex- 


travagance is accounted for. You remember I told 
you Mrs. Jones said ‘I beat everything. I had a 
hat for every dress.’ Ido. The green bonnet I 
am wearing this spring was made to go with that 
green dress four years ago, and has been worn 
every spring and fall since, and has been my trav- 
eling bonnet two seasons, and will be this. Yes; 
the other day I bought two yards of ribbon, and a 
friend made the bow and put iton. Last spring, 
when I bought my spring dress, I was careful to 
have a green that would go with that bonnet, and 
when I appeared mother exclaimed,‘ Why, how 
nicely your dress goes with your bonnet!’—as if I 
had not planned to have it!” And a half-indignant 
glance was in Mrs. Fleming's eyes. 

‘‘Now account for that light cloth, please. I 
insist on knowing the whole.” 

“T have two; which do you mean?” asked Mrs. 
Fleming. 

“The one I saw for the first time last week,” 
answered Mrs. Atwood. | 

“Saw for the first time !” exclaimed Mrs. Flem- 
ing. ‘* You’ve seen the most of that dress a hun- 
dred times. Do you not remember the light cloth 
suit trimmed with astrakan that I got when my 
black cloth wore out?’ Mrs. Atwood nodded 
affirmatively. ‘ That’s it!” continued Mrs. Flem- 
ing. Mrs. Atwood exclaimed. 

“ Yes, that’s it!” Mrs. Fleming asserted again. 
“T paid two dollars and a half per yard for the 
cloth, and six dollars a yard for the astrakan. The 
bonnet, you remember, was made of the cloth. The 
whole cost about fifty dollars. I wore it three years 
—the bonnet was a Princess, and the shapes did 
not materially change for three years. Then the 


waist was worn out, but I liked the color and cloth 


so much I was too selfish to part with it, and it has 


been folded away ever since. This spring I bought 
four yards of cloth, as you see; and, at a total cost 
of twenty-two dollars and seventy-five cents for the 
dress, and three dollars and eighty-five for the bon- 
net, which was the old one with new ribbons, I 
am clothed and in my right mind for this spring 
and next winter, as far as dress and bonnet are éon- 
cerned,” and Mrs. Fleming gave a contented sigh. 
‘In the interval, for a winter dress I wore a cash- 
mere and a black cloth ulster. There was eight 
yards of cashmere, at eighty-five cents per yard, in 
the dress, and the making was nine deltas My 
ulster cost seventeen, bought very late in the sea- 
son, and will answer for a storm cloak next winter. 
Oh! the other cloth has been very profitable. It 
is really flannel, and cost ninety-five cents a yard ; 
the velvet shirt antedates the black cloth. Yes, I 
have a toque to match made of the cloth. It is 
two years old, and is as much in fashion as when 
made. 

“ How do I manage in summer? I think that it 
costs less to dress in summer than in winter. In 
the first place, a white wash dress will last at least 
five years; and you can make it cost little or 
much, as you choose. I think an India or surah 
silk the. best, the most economical, material for a 
street dress for summer. My black India has been 
made over twice, and I am going to have it made 
over again. Each time I buy enough for a new 
waist. The first cost is the important one. To 
have a dress made over it is best, I think, to have a 
dressmaker in the house. Twice a year I have a 
woman in the house; for there are always little 
touches that freshen up a dress, and you feel as 
though it were new. Mitts last a season, and straw 
hats can always be bought for a little. Yes, those 
black feathers I had on one of my bonnets when I 
was married ; but they were cream then. Feathers 
have just come in style, and last year they were 
dyed; the hat was bought two years ago, and was 
pressed last year. Dressing in summer is a simple 
matter where one spends her outings in the woods, 
as Ido. A gray flannel, bought four years ago, I 
trimmed with white braid last summer, with a 
blouse waist made from a tennis shirt of Mr. Flem- 
ing’s that shrank in washing. A remnant of 
crimson tricot made a blouse waist and sash for the 
green skirt that is now black, and I bought, at fifty 
cents a yard, some very pretty flannel, and made a 
pretty mountain with Tam to match. A white 
lawn-tennis cloth, with my black India silk, and a 
light cashmere, bought for simple evening occasions, 
completed my outfit for the summer. 

“What about evening dresses? Well, it seems 
ridiculous for one living on my income to have 
them. Yet they are a necessity. For if I do not 
have them I miss so many pleasant things. The 
light cashmere trimmed with silk was always a 
favorite, is a favorite. You remember it was made 
Princess, and fitted well always. After wearing it, 
on the few oceasicns when I needed it, for five 
years, I used it as a house dress, and only last week 
cut off the waist—the sleeves wore out—and wear 
a smocked waist of cashmere. It is a delight, for 
the colors harmonize so beautifully. I think, every 
time I put it on, what a pity I am not pretty, for 
the dress and waist would make a pretty woman 
prettier. This dress was followed by robin’s egg 
blue. I never cared for it, because it does not fit. 
The dress I got this winter—I know it sounds silly, 
but I will say it—IL love it! If I were rich enough 
to follow every whim, I could not have a dress I 
would like better. Yes, it is cream-white Henri- 
etta. The dressmaker and I disagreed about the 
trimming, but I carried my point. The whole thing 
cost thirty-three dollars and eighty-five cents. A 
triumph, is it not? Evening bonnets? One lasts 
me at least three years. I look at imported bon- 
nets, order one after one that suits me, choosing 
something black and some color that harmonizes 
with white or light colors. When this comes 
home, I am ready for the social world to which 


I have access for at least two years, without ex- 


pending thought or energy. 

“T am sure, taking an average for eight years, I 
have not spent two hundred dollars per year. 

‘“‘ Of course it takes thought, but that amount of 
thought is necessary to my happiness. Twice a 
year I make a business of clothes. I look over 
what I have, make a tour of the stores, engage a 
dressmaker, and see that things are done as I want 
them. Then I drop them.” 

“Have you seen the eollection yet? Then let 
us go at once,” said Mrs. Fleming. And a few 
minutes later the two friends were as deeply en- 


gaged discussing art. 
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Our Younc FOLKS. 


A WORD. 


a. boy and girl either helps or hinders his 
and her father and mother in the work of 
building a strong mind and body for each of them. 
All the advice in the world will not accomplish 


this, if the boys and girls ignore it. Commands. 


without obedience are valueless. In every attempt 
to make a boy or girl strong, vigorous, self-reliant, 
useful members of society, the boys and girls must 
co-operate if the effort is to be successful. A 
mother may use all the strength and knowledge of 
which she is possessed in serving her boys and 
girls with nutritious food, but if they persist in 
eating candy, smoking cigarettes, going in bathing 
before the water is of the right temperature, staying 
in too long, going in many times a day, her efforts 
are all wasted. If she provide suitable clothing for 
all seasons, and no attempt is made to follow her 
instruction, or if but half-hearted obedience is given, 
why, so much of her money, time, and effort might 
have been saved. If parents give every opportunity 
for a solid, useful education to their children, and 
the children simply go to school to pass away time, 
to meet other children, then the parents’ effort is 
wasted, money that might have been saved is spent 
to no purpose, and there remains only disappoint- 


_ ment for the parents, failure for the children. If 
‘parents provide good reading for the children, and 


they on every occasion possible read that which is 
never permitted in their own homes, why, there is no 
power that can save them from the evil that follows. 
After boys and girls have passed the nursery pe- 
riod, and begin to act for themselves, they begin to 
build for their own manhood and womanhood. 
They cannot be compelled to be good. You often 
hear quoted, “ Every man is the architect of his 
own fortune ;” it might well be, “ Every boy and 
girl is the architect of his and her own future.” In 
just so far as you accept the advice, the opportunities 
prompted by unselfish love, and co-operate with it 
to meet the ideals it prompts, just so far can that 
love make your future what it should be—the attain- 
ing of the highest best in you. 


GOOD READING. 


Re C.. LALLIzZ. 


T is hard to say what book made the first strong 
impression upon me in my first reading days, 
yet I think it must have been a volume of Longfel- 
low’s poems. These we read and re-read, learned 
many by heart, and were fond of reciting them in 
our playroom. Scott’s “ Marmion” came in about 
the same time, and again was turned to account in 
our playroom, my brother declaiming grandly but 
in a way that struck terror to our hearts, as he sub- 
stituted our names occasionally in threatening pas- 
sages—an incident which shows how much we made 
of it all. Well do I recall his shaking his fist at 
me as he cried out, 


“ And t’were not for thy beard, 
The hand of —Thomas—had not spared 
To cleave the—Lucy’s—head.” 


All of this, coming from the verses of our beloved 
Scott, seemed awfully tragic. We had the “ Rollo 
Books” at the same time, and doted upon them. 
Young people of oto cannot appreciate how very 
meager was the juvenile library of twenty-five years 

In our day we had time to digest what we 


read, as well as to be glad of solid reading, if only 


for lack of any other, and a new story book was 
such a treat that we were very careful of it. In 
this way I remember the care with which we read 
Miss Edgeworth’s “ Parent’s Assistant,” going over 
and over it, saving some stories for a last treat, 
while “ Mrs. Rutherford’s Children,” creeping early 
into my heart, has retained its place there. To 
this day I love it. Many other stories came by 
slow degrees into our library, and were held dear— 
“The Wide, Wide World” being like a loving 
friend, and the “ Daisy Chain ” marking, I am sure, 
an era in my life. Very early we had the best of 
Dickens—read aloud to us sometimes by my father, 


with careful, discriminating comments; but in 
some fashion, I know not how, we grew so “up” 
in our Dickens that every character seemed a 
friend, and our family slang—the sort of home 


vocabulary which all large and merry families must 
deal in—was flavored in every way by our beloved 
author. | 


My mother, thinking it best to prevent my over- 
reading, exacted from meene year a promise that 
I would read nothing of any kind without special 
permission. We made a bargain, she and I; at 
the end of the time I was to choose for myself a 
novel and be allowed to read it. I kept my com- 
pact. Well do I remember the soft summer after- 
noon when the year of probation ended. I flew to 
the library and got out “ Vanity Fair.” Alas, alas! 
only a few pages had I read when it was taken 
from me; I was told that it was not a story for 
little girls. But “ Bleak House” was substituted, 
and I think no book ever was enjoyed more—a 
proof that abstinence is good for young people who 
wish to overdo this matter of reading. 

We were a large family, and my father was a 
busy man, in an official position which kept him 
tied down to much hard work, but he always con- 
trived, and in a very genial fashion, to interest him- 
self in our reading and to make it seem quite natural 
that we should like the best. I now see that he 
must have with difficulty snatched the hours he 
gave us, so cheerfully, from rest of another kind, 
and I appreciate abundantly the fact that he always 
encouraged us, with no flattery, but with the sense 
that we were simply doing what any ordinarily intel- 
ligent set of children would do. We could discuss 
any question with him, and he never made us prig- 
gish, nor reproved or laughed at us for mistakes. I 
recall, as an instance of this, his perfectly quiet way 
of listening when I related to him—by way of nov- 
elty—the story of Cupid and Psyche, which I had 
read in a dear little volume never found now, and 
entitled ‘Classical Tales.” I pronounced the name 
Fishke, but my father betrayed no surprise—only 


] said it was very nice, and when I had read all of 


the stories he wished that I would tell them to 
him—they seemed so interesting. Could I have 
had better incentive toward good reading? We 
had Jane and Mary Taylor’s “Original Poems’”— 
cherished, read and re-read. The children of that 
day must have been very happy in their reading, 
since I remember how proud an acquisition the book 
seemed, and how many times we discussed the 
poems. Meddlesome Matty—the child who would 
not study—the tormented cat—how real they all 
were! “ Little Ann and her Mother” suggested a 
variety of helpful things in regard to the poor; and 
when, on the occasion of one of my first balls, I found 
myself driving through “Cavendish Squareso grand,” 
I suddenly and with a queer sense of old compan- 
ionship recalled “ Little Ann.” 

How or where or when we first had the “ Essays 
of Elia” I cannot remember, so old seems my 
acquaintance with them and so dear were they 
to my heart. I loved Charles Lamb; much, 
doubtless, as his comrades loved him, although 
I read the Essays sitting in a swing, with a doll on 
my arm and the book propped up against her. He 
and I seemed the best of friends. The story of a 
young Mahometan, by Mary Lamb, fascinated us 
intensely, and I think now it is one of the most 
delightful pieces of fiction; but who reads it? It 
ought to be revived. 

ubtless the best influence of all in our young 
days was that we had no opportunity for reading 
trash; there was simply no question of it. Such 
books as were in the library open to us were all 
of a kind which could do no harm to young or old. 
Novels like Scott’s encouraged us to studies in his- 
tory. Miss Mulock and Miss Yonge, some of Miss 
Edgeworth’s—all of these authors were upon our 
shelves as time went by; and then, as the very first 


period of childishness was over, came the delight of | 


Macaulay. Every reading moment for a month 
after discovery was given to him. I made my bow 
to a whole host of personages; I had glimpses of 
times and places never thought of or suspected ; and 
perhaps the best result of all this reading of 
Macaulay was in the fact that-it suggested so much 
else. How not take an interest in the reign of 
George III., in the literary period of the last part 
of the eighteenth century and the first of this, after 
reading Macaulay’s Essay on Madame D’Arblay? 
How not seek to know all about the contemporaries 
and the time of Bacon, Walpole, a dozen others, 
after the Magician had waved his wand and re- 
vealed to our delighted view a glimpse of that region 
of enchantment which the world of books might 
lead us into? 


HOW TO MAKE A “ PLANTATION.” 
By B. ScHAUFFLER. 


A® a child the joy of my heart for three long 
summers was a “plantation” of my own mak- 
ing, and doubtless any of the young readers of 
The Christian Union who enter upon this pursuit 
will find it as delightful employment as I did. — 

Let me tell how it is to be done. The first 
requisite is a wooden box, about one yard square 
and about twelve inches deep, filled with good, rich 
earth. This should be placed on a piazza, where 
it is protected from the rain, and yet has the ad- 
vantage of sun and air. It should. be raised on 
another box, or on two stools, until it is just the 
right height for the little “ planters” to reach all 
parts of their estate without difficulty. Next a 
house must be found. The house which I had was 
made of cardboard, which was covered with muci- 
lage and then sanded, thus producing the effect of 
rough stone. But nowadays it is easy to find one 
of the pretty “Queen Anne” cottages, in which 
writing paper is sold, for this purpose. “ Long- 
fellow’s House,” which has been in the shops all 
winter, would be a grand mansion for a plantation. 
‘ So far the little planters must have the help of 
some older person, but, the house once placed in 
position, either directly in the center, or, better stil], 
at the back, of the “grounds,” then any child.can- 
do the rest. Paths leading to the house must be 
carefully laid out with tiny white stones or sand, 
a lawn planned, a pond arranged, and a flagstaff 
raised. The pond can be either a piece of looking- 
glass with the edges carefully concealed by moss, 
or a little china dish (like a bird’s bath-tub) filled 
each morning with fresh water and affording a good 
swimming-place for some tiny toy ducks. The 
lawn can be sown with oats, which soon make a 
vivid green, and, if the crop is nicely trimmed down, 
ms lawn can be kept in good condition for a long 

ime. 

This is the simple ‘outline of the plan, but the 
variations are. endless. You will soon discover 
under the maples miniature trees which will well 
bear transplanting to the “ grove ;” mosses from the 
woods will make soft terraces, while little ferns and 
plants will be brought in triumph to add to the 
beauty of the “garden.” ! 

So far as I can see, there are only two objections 
to this amusement. One is that little hands which 
have been “ planting ” all the morning will require 
a good scrubbing before they are presentable at the 
lunch-table ; and the second is that a too energetic 
watering of the plantation is apt to produce a 
shower ef mud on the clean floor of the piazza; 
but a little care will prevent this and save trouble. 
In your search to find something suitable for trans- 
planting, you learn to notice all flowers and plants 
in your rambles, and you will find the “ planta- 
tion” an unfailing amusement for a wet day ; you 
will have many new ideas to improve your estate 
as you work on it. , 

As I write, the memory of my dear old box and 
all its treasures comes back to me so vividly that 
I long to be again a child, and start once more a 
“ plantation.” 


THE CARROLLS’ MAY-BASKETS. 
By N. F. C. 


E Bee Carrolls had a plan; and a very charming 
one it was, too. As they sat around the table 
one evening, late in April, it seemed as if their 
fingers actually flew over the long strips of delicate 
pee that they were so deftly cutting and fringing. 
They chatted eagerly together as they worked, and 
pretty Molly’s clear blue eyes positively sparkled 
with happiness as she talked of the pleasure in store 
for them. 

Whatever the Carrolls were interested in was 
always a success. So there was no need to wor'y, 
although May Day was fast approaching, and their 
baskets were far from being completed. These _ 
were not the dainty little affairs one usually sees, | 
just big enough for a handful of violets and a few 
bonbons. It would take a good many hours yet of 
constant work to finish the six generous-sized bas- 
kets that were lying on the table in various stages. 
of adornment. But there were the long mornings 
before school, and, if worse came to worse, mamma 
would surely grant them an extra hour in the even- 
ing. Was not she as much interested in their plan 
as they? and were they not always sure of her help 
in all their little pleasures and enjoyments ? 


| They would like so much to have made eight 
baskets instead of six, and it was a pity they had 
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not thought of this plan a little earlier. Bedtime 
- arriving, they pushed the big table into a conven- 
ient corner, and ran up to their rooms, still talking 
and planning. 

Yes, it was a charming idea they had in mind, 
and now I will tell you all about it. 

As I have before said, it was April; and every 
boy knows that spring is the season for marbles. 
One morning Willard, wishing to increase his sup. 
ply, went to his room to examine his money-box. 
He did not expect to find it very full, for the 
Christmas holidays always reduced his funds; but, 
much to his surprise, he discovered, in the midst of 
the dimes and five-cent pieces, a nice crisp bill 
smoothly folded. Calling excitedly to Fred and 
Molly, they immediately ran to examine their boxes, 
and, strange to say, found the same happy result. 
Now here was a piece of good fortune; and dear 


Aunt Ellen, who had left that morning with all her 
parcels and shawls, must surely have been the good 
fairy. 


Perhaps it was the fact of receiving their surprise 
in so unexpected a manner, or it may have been 
owing to the kindness of their own hearts—I cannot 
say, and we will not trouble ourselves about that ; it 
is enough to know that, in some mysterious way, 
this charming idea was originated and planned. 

The evening of May Day arrived, and soon after 
dark the Carrolls started out. Of course, John, 
“the hired man,” must go as escort, and to help 
with the big wheelbarrow packed so full that not 
an inch of space could possibly be found. 

Going first to May Fleming’s, they took out the 
gayest basket of all, leaving John at a little dis- 
tance in charge of their precious burden. Pretty 
May Fleming! She had been ill all winter, and 
had lost so many good times, to say nothing of the 
coasting and skating ; but, worst of all, she had lost 
her chance of graduating in June, and now, instead 
of teaching in the autumn, she would have to spend 
another long year. at school. As little Molly had 
always atly admired her,she took under her 
special charge the making of this basket. It was 
covered with pale pink and blue paper, and filled 
with the most beautiful and fragrant of hothouse 
flowers. Roses there were, and English violets in 
abundance, and we can imagine the delight of pretty 
May when she held in her own hands this brilliant 
arrangement of blossoms. cs 

They next turned their steps toward General 
Stanley’s. Now, General Stanley lived in the big 
~ house on the hill; but he had neither wife nor 
children, only a prim housekeeper and lots of serv- 
ants; and, ides, he was mie sick with the 
gout, and rarely left his home. So his name was 
on Molly’s list, and the basket designed for him 
was filled with all the pretty wild things that could 
be found—little fern-roots, odd bits of moss, 
delicate wood-anemones, and clusters of golden 
marsh-marigolds ; in the center of the basket, lying 
on a bed of moss, was a loose mass of trailing 
arbutus which Molly had taken the greatest pains 
to get, even sending for it all the way to Cape Ann. 

Willard’s baskets were the next to be left, and 
the first was hung at Johnny Bolton’s door. Now, 
Johnny’s mother was the washerwoman of the vil- 
lage, but, unfortunately, she had slipped on the ice 
during the winter, and was unable to work. Wil- 
lard felt sorry for their misfortune, for he liked 
Johnny very much ; besides being in his class at 
_ school, he was a splendid ball-player, and a great 
favorite with all the boys. So great attention was 
paid to the contents of this basket, which was 
finally filled with nice plum cake, animal crackers, 
a dish of lemon jelly, and a big pot of Marguerites. 

They next went down the street to the other end 
of the village, stopping at the door of poor Jim 
Fields, who was wounded at the battle of Gettys- 
burg. Hours and hours he had passed in the big 
_arm-chair by the window, for he had never been 
wholly well since the days of the civil war. On 
Saturday mornings the village children would often 
gather about him, listening to wonderful tales of 
long marches, camp life, and battle scenes, and 
many a history lesson was learned in that pleasant, 
sunny kitchen. ‘There was nothing dearer to the 
heart of Jim Fields than his country and his 
country’s flag, so Willard had covered this basket 
with the National colors. From the center rose a 
small flag, and wound around the handle was a 
patriotic song, written by Cousin Julia. There was 
an abundance of fruit, oranges, bananas, and apples, 
and every available inch of space was filled in with 
flowers, of which only three kinds were used—red, 
white, and blue. There were but two baskets left now, 
and these were Fred’s particular charge. One was 
left at Miss Hopkins’s Siw, and was piled high with 


scrap-book pictures, bits of colored silks, and pack- 
ages of big white peppermints. Scattered over all 
were tiny bunches of violets. Miss Hopkins spent 
much of her time at the children’s hospital, and 
nothing made her happier than to give to these 
little ones, who had been deprived of so much of 
the world’s brightness. 

Last of all they came to Mrs. Irwin’s. She was 
a sweet and lovely lady, and mamma’s dearest 
friend. Only a few months before she had lost her 
little girl, just the age of Baby Flo. So this basket, 
much smaller than the others, was covered with 
soft folds of white tissue paper, and filled to over- 
flowing with delicate hepaticas and pale starry- 
eyed innocents. 

The town clock struck nine as the children 
opened their own door. Mrs. Carroll, who was at 
the window watching for them, was eager to hear 
of their adventures, and so a half-hour was spent 
in talking over the evening’s pleasure. Running 
round the house at Mrs. Fleming’s, Molly had 
caught a glimpse of pretty May’s happy face bent 
over the fragrant blossoms. Then at the Boltons’ 
they had had a narrow escape from Johnny, who 
rushed down the lane at a breakneck pace. General 
Stanley’s fine butler had looked with astonishment 
at the big basket overflowing with the wealth of 
the woods, and the children, peeping around the 
corner, saw him lift it up in a most stately and 


. solemn manner. 


It had, indeed, been a pleasant evening, and 
when the Carrolls went to bed there were no 
happier children throughout the whole village ; 
their money-boxes were quite empty, yet they 
dreamed all night of Aunt Ellen’s fairy gift. 


BESSIE’S WORLD. 


Beeman is a little girl not yet three years old. 
She has no brothers or sisters, but I’m sure she 
never feels lonesome, nor is she ever at a loss for 
something todo. Bessie has a mamma and a nurse 
who are devoted to her, and over whom she reigns 
at times a little queen. But Bessie is not depend- 
ent on them for company, for she peoples a world 
of her own. 

The other morning Bessie insisted on her nurse 
Delia opening the front door, because her Grandma 
Barker was waiting outside. As soon as the door 
opened she exclaimed, “ Oh! Dran’ma Barter, tum 
right in!” She invited Grandma Barker to sit in 
the big chair and take off her things, and then es- 
corted her out to breakfast, where she must sit in a 
chair that had been put beside her own. She 


shared her breakfast with Grandma Barker, and 


for nearly a day Bessie talked and played with 
Grandma Barker, showing all her toys, and enjoy- 
ing Grandma Barker as much as though she were 
with her, and yet Grandma Barker was hundreds 
of miles away. 

It is quite a common thing for Bessie to have a 
perfectly delightful morning playing with a dog 
named Spot. She will run up and down the hall, 
feed him, talk to him, put him to bed, and all she 
will have in her hand is a piece of string. She 
enjoys this imaginary Spot just as much as if he 
were really a dog. Bessie will wash and iron all 
her doll’s clothes in a little pasteboard box, and the 
same box answers for an iron. 

The other day Bessie came up to see me, or 
rather to see my bird. In her hand was a tiny 
piece of paper twisted and rolled. Very earnestly 
she told me this was a mouse, but I need not be 
afraid. All the time she was very careful to hold 
one end protruding through the circle formed by 
her thumb and index finger ; this, she told me, was 
the head. Bessie will have as delightful a time 
with a chair as if it were a perfect doll-house. She 
will sweep, dust, arrange the furniture, put her dolls 
on the different floors. The level of the floor is the 
basement, the first rounds are the parlors, the sec- 
ond round the chambers, the seat the roof; and as 
Bessie lives in a house where the roof is arranged 
to use in summer, her dolls also have the benefit of 
living in a house with a roof that can be used. 
Two clothes-pins will amuse Bessie for hours. Each 
will have a name perhaps of children she has met, 
perhaps of grown people whom she admires, and 
she will on conversations for hours, invite 
them to lunch, and even insist on their remaining 
over night, which, as a usual thing, they are able 
to do, as they belong to Bessie’s mamma. The only 
time they are not allowed to stay is when they 
prove so entertaining that Bessie is not able to go 
to sleep. When that happens, Bessie’s mamma has 
to insist on their going home. | 

Now, is not Bessie a happy little girl? A piece 


of paper will become a mouse, a monkey, a kitten, 
a bird, as quickly as though Bessie were a fairy 
with a wand; a string trailing out of her hand 
becomes a beautiful dog, who runs, jumps, plays, 
without ever getting tired or cross, and her wish 


to see her dear grandma brings her into Bessie’s 


life in a moment. 

Do you not think Bessie has a fairy godmother 
who grants her every wish, like the little princesses 
of old? I think she has, but it is a modern fairy, 
and we call her Imagination. 


RULES FOR PLEASANT LINES. 


A BOOK published a year ago, “The Five Tal- 
ents of a Woman,” gave the following rules for 
beauty of expression, which the writer of the book 
claimed was much more attractive than beauty of 
features : 

“1. Learn to govern yourselves and to be gentle — 
and patient. 

“2. Guard your tempers, especially in seasons of 
ill health, irritation, and trouble, and soften them 
by prayers and a sense of your own shortcomings 
and errors. 

- “3. Never speak or act in anger until you have 
prayed over your words or acts. 

“4. Remember that, valuable as is the gift 
speech, silence is often more valuable. 

“5. Do not expect too much from others, but 
forbear and forgive, as you desire forbearance and 
forgiveness yourself. | 

“6. Never retort a sharp or angry word. It is 
the second word that makes the quarrel. 

“7. Beware of the first disagreement. 

“8. Learn to speak in a gentle tone of voice. | 

“9. Learn to say kind and pleasant things when- 
ever opportunity offers. 

“10. Study the characters of each, and sympa- 
thize with all in their troubles, however small. 

“11. Do not neglect little things if they can 
affect the comfort of others in the smallest degree. 

*©12. Avoid moods and pets and fits of sulkiness. 

“13. Learn to deny yourself and prefer others. 

“14. Beware of meddlers and tale-bearers. 

“15. Never charge a bad motive, if a good one 
is conceivable. 

“16. Be gentle and firm with children.” 


STRANGE WITNESSES. 


F course you know what a witness is. It is 
one who gives testimony in a law court. Per- 

haps you do not know what testimony is; it is tell- 
ing carefully all you know about a certain thing. 
It is the business of a lawyer to draw out all you 
know, and sometimes their questions are very con- 


of 


fusing, and make a witness contradict what he has 


said previously. Long since there was a witness 
in a court in Savannah, Ga., whose testimony was 
so conclusive that it was not questioned. It was 
before the days of steamships. A gentleman 
owned a beautiful mocking-bird, of which he was 
very fond. The bird was stolen. Every effort 
was made to find it; it could not be found. At — 
last the gentleman heard that a Northern visitor, 
who had been in the city all winter, was returning 
North with a remarkable mocking-bird. He hur- 
ried off to the sailing vessel, and there found a 
gentleman with a mocking bird which he recog- 
nized at once as his lost bird. The new owner 
would not accept the claim, but finally it was ar- 
ranged that the gentleman claiming the bird should 
make a complaint before a magistrate and prove 
that the bird was his. When in the presence of 
the magistrate, the gentleman claiming the bird 
said that he would whistle an air, and if the bird 
took it up and followed him that should be convincing 
evidence. All agreed to this test. The gentleman 
began to whistle “St. Patrick’s Day ;” the bird lis- 
tened a moment, took up the air, ard finished it. 
The magistrate thought that settled the question of 
ownership, and the bird was given up. It is said 
that the Northerner offered $1,000 for the bird, | 
but it was refused. | 

Reeently a dog was a witness in an English 
courtroom. A soldier claimed a dog which the 
last owner refused to give.up. The soldier ap- 
pealed to the courts. When the case was called, 
the soldier said that if the dog did not understand the 
Hindustan language then he would not claim him 
The dog was brought into the court-room, in which 
was a crowd of people. The soldier was in the 
witness-box. He spoke a few words in Hindu. 
The dog rushed through the crowd, into the wit- 
ness-box, and barked at and fawned on the soldier 
with every evidence of joy. It decided the case ; 
the soldier left the court-room with the dog. 
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SUNDAY AFTERNOON. 
JESUS BEFORE PILATE.’ 


By THE Rev. LYMAN ABBOTT. 


| Pilate.” 


NE of the great master-works of the world’s 

art is Rembrandt's etching of “ Christ Before 
The artist has seized the moment when 
the Roman judge has brought forth the Pris- 
oner, pale, exhausted, bleeding from his scourging, 
to make one last appeal to the cruel people and 
-erueler priests. The broad platform at the entrance 
of the Tower of Antonia, which served as Pilate’s 


‘palace, is in the foreground ; the heavy walls of the 
: Temple are suggested dimly in the background. The 
| central figure on the platform is Christ himeelf, his 


face turned heavenward ; his lips seem almost to 


| move, as if in communion with his God; a light 
‘seems to shine from his pale countenance. 


The 
eye instantly lights upon this one figure first, and 
returns to it again and again, despite the tragic 
attractions of the group which surrounds him. At 


| his side, seated upon his judgment chair, his face, 


his figure, his bent form, all speaking the deprecat- 
ing indecision of his character, is the Roman gov- 
ernor. Behind them both, filling up the darkness 
of the interior, are the spears of the Roman soldiery. 
‘In front, around, crowding at Pilate’s feet, are the 
chief priests, clamorous for the victim’s death. 
The cluteh on his robe by one, the glaring eye and 


| furious open mouth of another; the old Jew, hoary 


‘in wretchedness, who threatens him with the fury 
of the multitudes ; the dreadful, earnest face, upturned 
to his, of the figure kneeling before him, with 


| tightly-compressed lips, who could not entreat more 
| persistently for his own life than he is pleading for 


the death of the Prisoner—all these combine to tell 
‘the story of dreadful, settled malignancy of purpose 
in these priestly hearts. To the left, in the open 
space, is a seething sea of human heads; a mob 
whose immensity is suggested by the vagueness of out- 
line and the darkness in which it disappears ; whose 
¢lamorous cries of “ Crucify him! Crucify him!” 
are suggested by the figure of the One on the plat- 
form who turns toward them and extends his hands 
as if to silence their too violent outcries. 

Thus before the world stand these three figures 
evermore: Priest, Pilate, Christ—Malignity, Cow- 
ardice, Heroism. In the priest all the malignant 
passions are supreme; in the Christ all the divine 
powers are supreme; Pilate’s soul is a battlefield 
in which the better and the worse are contending 
for the mastery. Pilate brought forth his Prisoner, 
placed him before the mob, placed him before the 
world, and cried, “ Behold the Man!” By this 
very act he placed himself also before the world. 
It is in the contrast between the two the lesson of 
this scene lies. 

Pilate knew what was right, and would fain have 
done it. He had no inclination to yield to the 
malignant demands of the priesthood or the clamor 
of the crowd. To save the Prisoner he resorted to 
every expedient except that which could alone suc- 
ceed—courageous, manly, decisive action. He sent 
him across the Tyrophzan valley to the palace of 
Herod, the Tetrarch of Galilee, for judgment. He 
proclaimed him innocent, and offered to chastise him 
and let him go. He seized on the annual custom 
of releasing a prisoner of state to the Jews on their 
great holiday, and offered to release Jesus. He 
endeavored to awe the mob by calling down upon 
their heads the responsibility for the crime he was 
about to commit. He appealed to their patriotism : 


_ equivalent to conviction. 
 eused, convicted, stripped of his robes of office, 


Shall I crucify your king? He appealed to their 
pity: ordered Jesus to be scourged, and brought 
him out, pale and bleeding, in the hope that the 


suffering might awaken their compassion, though 
the silent grandeur of the Sufferer had no power to 
touch their hearts with awe. 
All was in vain. 


and he dared not brave it. He shrank in terror 
before the hissed-out menace, If thou let this man 
go, thou art not Czsar’s friend. Of all the Cesars, 
Tiberias was most suspicious and exacting. Of all 


- erimes, that of indifference to his interests was in 


his eyes the worst. To his jealous judgment sus- 
picion was evidence ; in his tribunal accusation was 
Pilate saw himself ac- 


degraded, dishonored, happy if he escape with his 
life. He would have met death without flinching 


on the battlefield; he dared not brave disgrace to 


He would not have brooked the 


1 International Sunday-School Lesson for June 9, 1889.— 
Mark xv., 1-20. 


the judgment seat. 


He could not appease the mob ; 


insult had one called him a coward; but his crime 
was the crime of cowardice. Git | 

And he was a coward because he was a skeptic. 
He lived in the visible and by the visible. He 
knew no God; hoped for no immortality. When 
Christ spoke of a kingdom founded on truth, he 
answered with a sneer, What is truth? Of the 
value of a palace and sumptuous faring every day 
he had some understanding. Of the value of the 
palace of. a man’s own conscience, of the sumptuous 
fare of him whose soul says to him at the end of a 
well-fought battle, “ Well done, good and faithful 
servant ; enter thou into the joy of thy Lord,” he 
knew nothing. The visible was the real; the 
invisible was the unreal. The skeptic may be a 
stoic, but he can never be ahero. His bravery will 
never go farther than his faithh He may die for 
his country, if he has a faith of patriotism ; for men, 
if he has a faith of humanity ; for God, if he has a 
divine faith. Atheism has begotten no mission- 
aries, no martyrs, and never will. Wherefore should 
one be righteous overmuch? Why should one suffer 
for naught ? | 

And yet, with all his Roman skepticism—hard, 
cold, cowardly—he was superstitious. No faith in 
God, but fear of dreams. Strange? No! not at 
all strange. It is always so. Skepticism is first 
cousin of superstition. They go in couples. He 
who doubts most is most credulous. The next step 
to infidelity is spiritualism. ‘The man who cannot 
believe in the resurrection of Jesus Christ will find 
no difficulty of belief in spirit rappings and table 
tapping. Every man has in him some innate power 
of imagination. If it doesnot fly, it waddles. It 
soars in the air or bedraggles itself in the mire; it 
lifts up or drags down ; it purifies or it corrupts. 

This is the one figure before us: skeptical, super- 
stitious, cowardly Pilate. | 

How is it possible to paint theother? Unmoved 
he stands in all the tumult; silent amid all the 
opposition ; calm in the midst of asea of wrath and 
anger. No shade of passion and none of fear crosses 
his serene face. He knows the end from the begin- 
ning; knows the cruel scourging; knows the fear- 
ful march and the fainting beneath the weight of 
the cross; knows the agony of the nails driven into 
the quivering hands and feet, and the long anguish 
of the slow hours of thirst and fever and throbbing 
upon the cross. And he never hesitates; never 
wavers ; trembles not; interposes no plea for pity, 
no word of self-defense. for the courage so 
to be silent and be brave; to bear false accusation 
and wait for the far future to prove it false; to 
meet the hot tempest of a simoom of wrath and 
malignancy in silent waiting for it to blow its bale- 
ful breath to the end unresisted! There is no 
figure of history more grandly heroie than this 
figure of the silent Christ in the midst of the tem- 
pest. We can never exaggerate his tenderness and 
sensitive sympathy ; we constantly do underrate his 
patient heroism. We know him only as the Lamb 


of God; we forget that he was the Lion of the tribe | 


of Judah. | 

And the secret of his calm courage was in his 
serene faith. Like Moses, he endured as seeing 
Him who is invisible. Had we eyes to see, we 
might behold the angels who ministered to him in 
the garden still with him in the judgment hall; we 
might see the Father standing by his side, as the 
form of one like unto the Son of God was seen in 
the fiery furnace by the side of the Hebrew children. 
He was not alone, for God was with him. As the 
bird soars above the storm, and, sitting on the crag 
of the mountain side, looks down upon the light- 
nings in the valley below, so Christ’s soul soared 
above the lurid elements that seemed to environ 
him; and from his winged station in the heavens 
his soul calmly and serenely looked upon the turbu- 
lence which came not really nigh him. This tran- 
scendent experience found expression in his own 
fast clinging to the truth: “Every one that is of 
the truth heareth my voice.” It is as though he 
said, “ This multitude is but the scant minority. The 
great universe of God, born of truth and loving it, 
through all eternity—they hear my voice; and 
these children of the night and passion, of darkness 
and death, are naught.” This transcendent experi- 
ence has found interpretation in all the great artists. 
So, in Rembrandt’s Christ, the eyes are not on the 
Pilate at his side, nor on the priests about him, nor 
on the mob before him, but far away on some 
heavenly vision of a divine host, the reflected light 
of whose glory makes his face to shine as Stephen’s 
face was made to shine in the hour of martyrdom. 
So, in Doré’s Christ, the eyes of the Condemned, as 
with measured step he descends the steps of the 
Pretorium, and angry fists are thrust before his 


eyes, and angry voices turbulently assail his ears, 
have the far-away look of one who knows not and 
cares not for aught that is about him. Faith has 
translated him. Already he is not, for God has 
taken him; only the body waits to follow slowly 
through the narrow door of dissolution. 

I make no attempt to draw a moral; I ‘simply 
try to paint the picture, as I have seen it, of 
these two contrasted figures, and leave it to tell 
to other hearts its own story, as it has told it to my 
own. 


HOME TALKS ABOUT THE WORD. 


JESUS BEFORE PILATE. 
By Emity Huntineton MItuer. 


HE chief priests and the council had said that 
Jesus should die, because he said he was the 
Son of God; but they themselves were not allowed 
to put any one to death. It could only be done by 
the Romans, who were their rulers; so they took 
Jesus in the morning to Pilate, the Roman governor. 
Before they went they consulted together to see 
of what they should accuse Jesus, and they decided 
to tell Pilate that Jesus had said he was the King 
of the Jews. Czesar, the Emperor of Rome, was 
ruler of all that country, and Pilate was his servant, — 
and they knew Pilate would feel obliged to punish 
any man who claimed to be King. Pilate was a 
bad, cruel man, who was willing to do anything to 
please the Jews so he could keep his own power ; but 
his wife had begged him to have nothing to do with 
punishing this Brod man, and when the chief 
prone accused him, he could see that it was onl 
ause of envy that they hated Jesus. To all their 
angry accusations Jesus did not answer a word, and 
Pilate wondered at his silent patience. 

But when Pilate himself asked, “ Art thou the 
King of the Jews?” Jesus answered, “Thou 
sayest,” just as when the high priest had asked, 
“ Art thou the Christ ?” Jesus answered, “I am.” 

But he told Pilate that, though he was a King, 


-his kingdom was not like Cxsar’s, a kingdom of 


this world; it was a kingdom to which only the 
true and the good belonged. The more Pilate 
talked with him, the more he felt that this was a 
good man; he was afraid to put him to death, and 
yet he was afraid to let him go, for fear of some 
trouble to himself. He would have been willing to 
do right if he had been sure it was perfectly safe. 
He wanted to please the people, and he could not 
say, as Peter did a little while afterward, “ Whether 
it be right in the sight of God to hearken unto you 
more than unto God, judge 
He thought he would make some one else take 
the risk, so he sent Jesus to Herod, another ruler ; 
but Herod found no fault in him, and sent him — 
back. He tried to persuade the chief priests by 
telling them that neither he nor Herod could find 
any fault in Jesus, but they would not listen. 
Then, when the people began to cry out to him, 
and ask him that he would release some prisoner 
to them, as he always did at the feast, he set before 
them Jesus, and a robber called Barabbas, who was 
a murderer, and asked them to choose which he 
should release. He thought they surely would 
choose Jesus, and so he asked them if they would 
have him release their King. Perhaps the people 
might have ehosen Jesus, but the chief priests 
persuaded them to choose Barabbas, and when 


-Pilate asked, “ What will ye then that I should do 


unto him who is called the King of the Jews,” they 
cried out, “Crucify him.” Pilate said, “ Why, 
what evil hath he done ?” but they cried the more, 
“ Crucify him.” 

Pilate was not afraid of doing wrong, not afraid 
to be unjust, not afraid to be cruel, not afraid to 
condemn the innocent; but he was afraid to offend 
the people lest they might turn against him. ‘So 
he called for water, and washed his hands before 
them, and said, “‘I am innocent of the blood of 
this just man; you must take the blame.” And — 
they said, “ We will take the blame: his blood be 
on us and on our children.” : 

Then he bade them scourge Jesus with cruel 
whips, and gave him up to them to be crucified. 
The soldiers took him to their hall and put a purple 
robe, such as kings wear, upon him ; they pressed a 
crown of thorns upon his brow, put a reed in his 
hand, and called him king, mocking him and 
spitting upon him. They were ignorant Roman 
soldiers, who had been taught to be cruel to 
prisoners ; they were heathen, and did not know 
of the true God as the Jews did, and though 1t 
was their hands that abused and crucified this pure, 
loving Saviour, it was the men who plotted his 
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death, the men who cried out, “ Crucify him,” and 
the unjust ruler who said, “ I find no fault in him,” 
yet gave him up to them—they were the ones who 
really crucified Jesus. 

The chief priests were murderers, but it was 
envy and jealousy in their hearts that led them on 
to this wickedness. | 

The people were murderers, but they let them- 
selves be led on to it by following evil counselors 
and yielding to their persuasions. 

Pilate was a murderer ; he let a wicked deed 
be done when he might have prevented it. He 
said, “I will not take the blame, for I do not want 
to do it;” but no one can bear for us the blame of 
what we do. Pilate loved power; he was selfish, 
and he was a coward, for no man can be brave 
enough to stand by the right whose heart does not 
love the right. 


WHAT IS THE BIBLE?’ 
By tHE Rev. LyMAN ABBOTT. 


‘God, who at sundry times and in divers manners spake 
uate un by bie he bath 
of all things, by also he made the 
i., I, 

PROPOSE to speak to you this morning about 

the Bible. I do not propose to argue the ques- 
tion of its inspiration and authority, as though I were 
speaking to an audience of men and women who did 
not believe in the Bible, nor to enter into any refined 
discussion respecting the nature of inspiration or 
how it differs from genius. I have in mind espe- 
cially the young people in my charge, and I wish 
to give them some practical thoughts respecting the 
nature of the Bible, and the proper way to use it 
to get the largest amount of benefit out of it; and 
I have selected this text, not because it covers the 
ground of what I wish to say, but because it sug- 
gests the first thing I wish to say—that which clears 
the way for what is to follow. 5 

First, let me read to you Dean Alford’s interpre- 
tation of this text. Both phrases—“at sundry 
times and in divers manners”—-set forth the imper- 
fection of the Old Testament revelations. “They 
were various in nature and in form, fragments of 
the whole truth, presented in manifold forms, in 
shifting hues of separated color. Christ himself is 
the full revelation of God, himself the pure light, 
uni ing in His one Person the whole spectrum.” | 

‘The first thing, then, I want to say to you is this : 
You are not to look in the Bible for a complete and 
comprehensive presentation of divine truth. You 
are not to look in it for a revelation or disclosure 
of science of any kind, physical or metaphysical, 
natural or supernatural. You are not to look in it 
for any sort of ology—geology, or chronology, or 
physiology, or even theology. It is not at all asci- 
entific treatise. It does not aim or purport to be 
a scientific treatise. Nor are you to regard the 
Bible as an infallible book of equal value and equal 
authority in all its utterances and all its parts; as 
a book “ without any intermixture of error.” 

An infallible book would require, first of all, that 
the writers should be infallibly informed as to the 
truth. In the second place, that they should be able 
to utter it infallibly. In the third place, that they 
should have a language for the communication of 
their ideas which was an infallible vehicle of thought. 
In the fourth place, that, if they died, the manu- 
scripts in which their thoughts were contained 
should be infallibly preserved, without any inter- 
mixture of error, through the ages after their death. 
-'Fiftbly, if the language in which they wrote were 
changed, it would require that the translators should 
be themselves capable of giving an infallible trans- 
lation. Sixthly, if the Book were to be infallibly 
applied to the actual conditions of life, that men 
who interpreted and applied these principles should 
be infallible interpreters. And, finally, it would 
require that the men who received should be able 
infallibly to apprehend what was given. Nothing 
less than all these combined would or could consti- 
tute an infallible revelation of truth; and it is 
needless to say these are not combined in the Bible. 
Whether the writers infallibly understood the truth 
or not, they did not have any language capable of 
communicating infallibly their ideas. Their manu- 
scripts were not infallibly preserved. Their lan- 
guage did die out of the human race, and there 
were not provided infallible translators to take their 
places. There are no infallible interpreters and 
appliers of the truth. And the men and women 
who receive it are not capable of infallibly under- 
standing it. : 

1 Preached at Plymouth Church, Sunday morning, May 
12, 1889, Printed by request. . 


Mankind have wanted something to save them the. 


trouble of thinking. So they have invented, first, 
an infallible church, that they may go to the priest 
or the council and ask to be told infallibly what is 
truth, and may accept it and act upon it without 
the trouble of thinking about it. But this infalli- 


ble church has led the world into all sorts of per- 


nicious error. And then, throwing aside the infalli- 
ble church, and still wanting something to take its 
place, they have taken up the notion that the 
Bible is a book that is infallible. But there is no 
better ground for the one faith than for the other. 
What God has given the human race in the Bible 
is not a substitute for thought, but something which 
will stimulate men to think. The treasure of truth 
in the Bible is not a minted treasure with the stamp 
of the divine image upon it. It is like the gold hid 
in the bosom of the mountain. It must be mined, 
dug out with the alloy with which it is intermixed, 
washed, burned in the furnace, and the stamp must 
be put upon it before it is ready for currency. And 
as soon as this is done the process begins over 


again. 

The Bible yields its treasure only to him who digs 
for it as for a hid treasure; the promise of the 
Bible is only to him who seeks and knocks. No 
age can do this seeking, this knocking, for another. 
The early church goes to the Bible, and mines its 
precious metal we issues the Nicean Creed. Ques- 
tions change, issues alter, new thoughts and con- 
ditions arise, and it produces the Athanasian Creed. 
Is that a finality? Not at all. A few centuries 
pass by, and we have the Westminster Confession, 


and the decrees of the Synod of Dort, and the 


Thirty-nine Articles, and the Heidelberg Catechism. 
And now new intellectual conditions present new 
roblems, and the old currency is no lounger availa- 
le ; it is out of date, like the paper money of the 
American Revolution; and we begin again to 
search the Bible anew for its teaching on new ques- 
tions. The structure and the history of the Bible 
alike demonstrate that what God has given us here 
is not a substitute for thought, but an incentive to 
thinking. Lessing said, “If God were to offer me 
in one hand Truth and in the other Search for 
Truth, I would accept Search for Truth.” What 
God gives us in the Bible is Search for Truth. 
Some of you older people will say, “ Why do you 
say these things to the young people? Is there 
any danger that the young people in your congre- 
gation will reverence the Bible too much? Is 
there any danger that they will love it too much ? 
Is there any danger that they will pay to it too 
great a reverence?” No, there is not. But there 
is danger that they will pay it a mistaken rever- 
ence, an unintelligent and superstitious reverence, 
an idolatrous reverence. There is danger that they 
will not know the object for which this book has 
been given them, or the use to which it is to be put 
by them. There is danger that they will found 
their faith on a false foundation; and that then, 
when later discussion and larger intelligence come 
to take that foundation away from them, that they 
will think the whole book has gone. If there are 
any here to-day who think the Bible is an infalli- 
ble revelation of truth, without any intermixture of 
human error, I have no desire to disturb that faith. 


There are ten thousand influences at work disturb- 


ing it; it will be destroyed soon enough. Only I 
wish to say this: I hold no such faith. And when 
it appears that the world was not made in six days, 
and that the first chapter of Genesis is a poem ; and 
when it appears, still further, that the human race 
is far more than six thousand years old, and that 
the second and third chapters of Genesis are alle- 
gory or myth or tradition; and when, if it still 
further appears that -Moses was not the author of 
the Levitical code, nor Daniel of the Book of 
Daniel, nor Solomon of Ecclesiastes, or that the 
story of Jonah and the whale is an allegory and 
not history, my faith in the Bible is in no wise 
weakened, my love for the Bible no wise de- 
stroyed, and the power of the Bible over my heart, 
conscience, and life not one single whit lessened. 
What, then, is the Bible? It is a selection of 
literature evolved out of eighteen centuries of 


human life, comprising all various forms of litera-— 


ture, written by men of all various types and tem- 
peraments, without concord, without mutual under- 
standing, without knowing that they were making 
a book that was to last for all time. 

Nations have their types of character as well as 
individuals. The Greek was a thinker, the Roman 
a law-giver, the Hebrew a worshiper. We borrow 


our philosophy and our art from Greece, our law 
and our executive models from Rome, our ethical 
inspiration and our religious faith from Palestine. 


Measured by modern standards, the life of the 
Hebrews was not spiritual; but in all spiritual ele- 
ments it was far in advance of the life of contem- 
poraneous peoples. From the time of Abraham 
the dominant, though struggling, faith of the He- 
brew people held, with constantly increasing clear- 
ness of perception and tenacity of grasp, to the 
conception of one God—a God of righteousness, a 
God whose approval could be won only by righteous 
living, a God gradually perceived to be one who 
had sympathy as well as justice, and who not onl 
punished sin and rewarded virtue, but who helped 
struggling virtue to its victory. Out of the life of 
the Hebrew nation there emerged prophets who 
were themselves the spiritual teachers of a spiritual 
people ; and they, from time to time, gave forth that 
truth which God had wrought into their experience 
and as they were able to receive it. Out of all 
their deliverances—many more than have been 
preserved—there survived that which was fittest to 
survive. No one Divine Council, no one ordained 
potentate or priest, selected, but the ages took these 
utterances of eighteen centuries and shook them in 
the sieve of time, and all that was light was floated 
off by the water, and all that was worthy to remain 
was retained. This is, briefly put, the history of 
the Bible. It is a collection of the most spiritual 
utterances, of the most spiritual men, of the most 
Spiritual race, of past time. You are to come to it 
as such a collection. It is such that you are to 
study and take advantage of it—as such a record of 
spiritual experiences. 

_ I. In the first place, then, in view of this generic 
statement, I urge on you to have your Bible—not 
merely a Bible, but your Bible. Mr. Shearman 
has a copy of the Bible which Mr. Beecher carried 
for sconliaa like forty years—perhaps still more 
—with his markings scattered through it. It is 
more than a Bible—it is Mr. Beecher’s Bible; and 
the pencil marks in it tell the story of his own 
spiritual experience, while they emphasize the spir- 
itual experiences of the ages that are past. I have 
a little pocket Bible that I have carried for thirty- 
six years. It has been rebound twice. In that 
Bible I can find any text or any passage that I 
have fondness for or familiarity with. Findin 
that Bible was wearing out and would not ‘tind 
the perpetual use, I procured a different form of 
the same edition—another Bagster Bible. For the 
Bagster Bible has this advantage: all the copies, 
whether large or small, have fac-simile pages, so 
that the same text will be found in the same place, 
on the same page, of anyedition. Thus familiarity 
with one gives a certain familiarity with all. 

It is not only home that is sacred—it is your 
home. There are many houses that are finer, but 
none so dear. ‘There are other springs that give 
perhaps sweeter water, but none so sweet as comes 


from the old oaken bucket. There are other gar- 


dens that have rarer exotics, but no garden the 
flowers of which are so fragrant as your own gar- 
den. Ten thousand associations cluster around 
about it, and a homely object in your home means 
to you that which it can mean to none else, and 
that which nothing else can mean to you. So have 
your own Bible, into which your life shall be 
woven, around which your spiritual associations 
shall cluster, and which shall become sacred to 
you not so much for the voice that spake to Abra- 
am, to Moses, to David, to Isaiah, or Paul, so 
many centuries ago, but for the voice that has 


spoken to you through Abraham, Moses, David, 


' Isaiah, or Paul in your own life-experience. 


II. Use your Bible. I think there are some per- 
sons who imagine that there is a sacred quality in 
a family Bible lying on the center-table, and who 
have the same sort of regard for the book that lies 
there that some other people have for the value of 
a horseshoe nailed over the door; and the one is 
as good as the other. The Bible that is unopened 
is at best of value only asa respectful profession that 
you are not exactly an infidel. The Bible that “is 
to lay hold on you is a Bible that you must lay hold 
upon. 

yourself with the Bible. 
acquaintance. It does not let every one into its 
heart, or disclose to the chance acquaintance the 
secret of its power. You must love it. If you are 
to love it you must acquaint yourself with it. You 


1“ The fundamental idea of this religion [the Semitic] was 
the supremacy of one common master in heaven and earth. 
Elohim is everywhere; his breath is nniversal life: through 
Elohim everything lives. No doubt this Elohim of doubtful 
identity is still far removed from the just and moral God of 
the prophets ; but we can see that he will in due course be- 
come so, whereas Varouna, Zeus, and ee will never 


succeed in ming honest and just, and eventually be 
abandoned by those who worship them.”’—(Renan, History 
of the People of Israel. 
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must take it with you into your experience. You 
must make it the man of your counsel in your per- 


: ara he you must go to it for comfort in your sor- 


w; you must find in it inspiration when the dead- 


B sorta process of life has brought you earthward ; 
“you must seek in it for those experiences for which 


; 


| your own heart and soal hunger. You must let it 
write itself across yourheart. So, and only so, can 
you make this Bible a useful, life-giving book to 


you. 
‘3 III. You must, in your use of the Bible, look be- 
borer the book to the truth which is in the book, and 
which really constitutes the book. Every book that 
is worth anything, at least every book of value in 
the moral realm, is like a man—it has both a body 
and a soul. The body is not merely that which 
the printer’s art or the binder’s art has given to it; 
the language, the phraseology, the literary form 
and structure, all these belong to the bone and sinew 


lad tined and muscle of the book. But behind that 


TR 


, ness of sins—that is the Bible. 


ws 


_ I have not forgotten 
_ with which Calvin would have invested that name, 


ology. 


Bible. 


’ bone and sinew and muscle there is a soul, a spirit ; 


and he who means to get the value of the book 
must look back of the form into the truth that lies 


the veil. 


Some one has said that some theological students 
lose their religion while they are getting their the- 
It is not an uncommon exchange. It is 
certain that many men in the theological seminary 
imagine that they are studying the Bible when they 
are only submitting the body to anatomical dissec- 
tion. Take the body and lay it on the table ; run your 
knife through it; separate it into its parts; éxam- 
ine it with microscopic care and accuracy. When 
you have done this, what do you know of 
the man? When you have weighed the brain, 
what do you understand of the mind? When 

ou have learned that the brain of Daniel 
Webster was bigger than the average brain, what 
do you know of Daniel Webster? Do you know the 


_ Bible by studying its books, its form, its structure ? 
Studying 
Bible. 
_which makes the Bible. What is the Bible? This 


Biblical criticism is not studying the 
Behind all form and structure is the truth 


thing that I hold in my hand? Notatall. Were 
it in Greek, it would still be the Bible. Were itin 
Choctaw, it would still be the Bible. Notthe book 
—the truths that lie behind the book, they make 
the Bible; such truths as these: that man is im- 
mortal—not that he is going to live a thousand or 
a hundred thousand years after death, but that he 
has in him a spirit that death cannot and does not 
touch; that he is under other laws than those that 
are physical, that he is under the great moral laws 
of right and wrong ; that there is a God who knows, 
thinks, feels, loves; and that there is a helping 
hand reached down out of heaven to lay hold of 
and to give help to every struggling man seeking, 
working, preying, wrestling toward a nobler man- 
hood; an immortal soul, a personal God, a forgive- 
Not the two tables 
of stone on which the Ten Commandments were 
written—those have long since crumbled to the 
dust—but that eternal law, Thou shalt not steal, 
that thunders out to-day against political corrup- 


_ tion as it thundered out against iniquity in those 
_ days when it came from Mount Sinai—that is the 


Bible. 


What is man? Go ask the first chapter of 
Genesis, and it will tell you this: man is the lord 


and master and king of all physical creation; and 
in that declaration is the germ and seed of all 


future possible scientific development. That is the 
Who is God? The human soul has made 
many eloquent attempts to answer that question. I 
e noble yet awful sovereignty 


nor the more hopeful inspiration with which Wesley 


_ would have invested it, nor the tenderer feelings 
_ which that word awakens in all those who have 
~ heard the portraiture and representation of God as 


it was given in years past from this platform. Yet 
I venture to say that nowhere in any literature, 
ancient or modern, Greek, Roman, medizval, or 
American, will be found a portraiture of God so 
resplendent, so catholic, so comprehensive, as that 
which is photographed in the 103d Psalm. Go to 
the Bible, not for an infallible philosophy of 
human life, but for unveilings and disclosures of 
infinite, helpful, inspiring truth. 

TV. But behind this truth there is something 
further to be sought. For life is more than truth, 
and experience is more than philosophy. I have 
said before in this pulpit, I think, and I say it again, 
the Bible is the most human of books. It is the 


' pecord of human life, and of the noblest and 


divinest experiences in human life. It is because 


' itis a human book that it appeals to humanity. 


It is because it is a human book that humanity 
finds light and life and power in it. Writers of 
the Bible are not like lead pipes that take water 
from a distance and bring it a long way and deposit 
it for you, without the trouble of your drawing. 
Writers of the Bible are like the mountain side 
saturated with water, which pours from its side in 
springs when we knock at the locked door and ask 
to drink. The Bible writers were saturated with 
divine truth. Then out of that saturation the 
truth sprang forth into utterance. Abraham 
was not merely a voice that taught, There is one 
true God. Before he had ever uttered a word, 
the truth of God dwelling in human life was wrought 
into his own experience. Moses is not one who sets 
before us a system of sacrifices which we willingly 
let drop into the oblivion of the past: Moses is 
one into whose very heart was wrought the doc- 
trine of self-sacrifice; who stood at the parting 
of the ways, with one road leading to princely 
estate, honor, wealth, and the other leading out 
into the wilderness, he knew not where; only this 
he knew, that burning sands invited heroic souls to 
traverse them, and darkness beckoned to faith to 
lead forth dependent souls through the darkness 
into light; and, turning his back on all that 
beckoned him to power, honor, glory, and accept- 
ing the call to service, he taught self-sacrifice by 
his life, before he put that teaching into liturgical 
and symbolic forms. David is not one unto whom 
God said, Write the doctrine of forgiveness, as a 
scribe writes at the dictation of a master: David 
is one who, being placed on a pedestal of fame, 
plunged down into the awful hell of iniquity, 
smirched himself from head to foot with pollution ; 
then, answering in his conscience to the word, Thou 
art the man, looked with loathing on himself and on 
that abominable past, and out of that anguish of 
soul wrote that Fifty-first Psalm, thatis better than 
all other utterances to tell us what is repentance, 
and that Thirty-second Psalm to tell us what is the 
glory and the blessedness of being forgiven. 

In the Bible you come into association and fel- 
lowship with men who are living in the spiritual 
realm; you come in contact with men who are 
struggling, not for art, not for wealth, not for cult- 
ure, not for refinement, but for walking with God. 
They blunder; they do not know; they have dim 
visions, oftentimes, of God; they see him as that 
blind man saw the trees as men walking. Their 
notion is intermingled with the notion of their 
time; but in it all, throughout it all, inspiring it 
all, is that hunger and thirst after righteousness that 
shall be filled. You know in olden time we used 
to think that the world was wrapped in impenetra- 
ble darkness until the moment when God said, Let 
there be light; then in an instant, as lightning 
flashes out of the heavens, light: flashed out of the 
darkness and enwrapped the globe in its glory. 
But we now know it was not so; but when God 
said, Light be, light came, not with an instant 
flash, but with ual dawning, brooding the dark- 
ness and brooding the chaos, and bringing, through 
long centuries of conflict, a new-created world out 
of the womb of night. So in this Bible we see, 
not suddenly an orb shining athwart the darkness 
of the night with dazzling brilliancy; we see the 
Sun of Righteousness rise upon darkened eyes, we 
see the light battling with darkness, we see the 
truth wrestling with superstition, we see the spirit- 
ual struggling with the sensual and the earthly, we 
see the light of the rising sun shining with its golden 
glory on the tops of the mountains, we see the head 
of an Isaiah or an Abraham or a David or a Paul 
or a Moses long before the night has fled from the 
valleys below, we see night and day wrestling in a 
mortal combat, and gradually the cohorts of dark- 
ness driven back, and gradually the glory of the 
advancing day rising victorious. , 

Is the Bible less sacred and less valuable be- 
cause we see in it how God has grown into human 
consciousness? Infinitely moreso. Is Christ less a 
Christ to you because he was cradled in a manger, 
and grew up to youth through all the weakness of 
babyhood and childhood, and grew in wisdom as 
well “s in stature, and in favor with God and with 
man! 

We are confronted in the present age with a 
spirit that calls itself agnosticism, and which 
declares substantially that we cannot know the 
infinite and the invisible, we cannot know God, we 
cannot know the future life, we cannot know the 
immortal, and perhaps—though on this agnostics 
are di —we cannot know the eternal, invisi- 
ble laws of right and wrong. It is either the spirit 
of indifference—I don’t care to know these things 
—or it is the spirit of despair—I would know, but 


I cannot. When out of this chilling atmosphere of 

philosophic thought you come into the Bible, you 

come into the atmosphere of men who did know 

because God was a part of their experience, be- 

cause the immortal life was wrought into their own 

life and made a of their being, because the 

glory of that invisible future shone upon their faces 

and into their lives: They were spiritual dogma- 

tists. They believed that they knew whereof they 

spake. To come into the Bible is to come, not into 

graven words on stone, however true, but into liv- 
ing experiences of love, of faith, of hope, wrought 

in imperfect lives, but glorifying them by the glory 

of an indwelling God. | 

V. And behind the truth and behind the experi- 

ence you are to look for something still more than 

either—you are to look for God himself. For it is 

the fundamental teaching of the Bible, that which 

underlies it all, that God dwells, not in the clouds — 
above, nor in the sea beneath, nor in the earth we 
tread. on, but in the hearts of men; that his voice 
is heard, not in the thunder of the heavens, not in 
the earthquake, not in the tornado, but in the still, 
small voice that ever calls to duty, to fidelity, and to 
love. Back of all Bible truth is the human experi- 
ence of the Divine. Back of all human experience 
of the Divine is the God that inspires, irradiates, 
and creates it. Do I value the locket less because 
I know it is a human handiwork? It is not the 
locket I care for. It is the picture of the beloved 
that is in the locket. It is not the frame and form 
and structure of the book, but it is the God who 
dwells in the book that makes it dear to me—dwell- 
ing in David, dwelling in Isaiah, dwelling in Paul, 
in John, in Peter, manifesting himself through their 
lives, in fragmentary ways, imperfect in conduct, 
imperfect in experience, imperfect in expression ; 


at last to show himself in Jesus Christ our Lord, 


the only perfect Life, the only perfect Teacher, the 
only perfect manifestation of God, in either word 
or deed. He that did speak in fragmentary forms 
and utterances hath spoken in these last days by 
his Son. It is Christ in the Bible that makes the 
Bible sacred. : 

Have your Bible, use your Bible, look beneath 
your Bible for the truth, look beneath the truth for © 
the human experience—that is, truth vitalized and 
living; but beneath all truth, form, utterance, ex- 
pression, experience, look for God. He is its rev- 
elation. Hidden in human hearts? No! not hid- 
den. For in the Bible human hearts unfold them- 
selves, and show the God disclosed there. The real 
power of all moral and spiritual teaching is the per- 
sonality that hides behind and shows itself through 
it. The preacher is not great by reason of the 
truth which he preaches; he is in some true meas- 
ure himself the truth, and is a true preacher only 
as he gives to his congregation, not what he has 
gathered from printed pages, but himself, his own 
deepest and best life. And the glory of this book 
is this: that those who speak through it and write 
in it, whether in historical forms, philosophic forms, 
ethical forms, legal forms, or poetic forms, pour out 
their heart-experience ; and the secret of their heart- 
experience is this: God in us, the hope of glory. 

Kaulbach’s famous cartoon of the Reformation 
presents Luther holding aloft an open Bible, while 
grouped around and before him are the inventors, 
the discoverers, the thinkers, the writers of genius, 
that were nurtured in the cradle of the Reformation. 
It is a true picture. Where that open Bible has 
not gone, there to-day is darkness illimitable. 
Where that Bible has gone, partly “opened and 
partly closed, there is a dawning of the day. And 
where it is an open Bible and a free page and a 
well-read one, there is the illumination of civiliza- 
tion. We hear much praise of the light of the 
nineteenth century. Is no nineteenth century 
in China? Is there no nineteenth century in 
Turkey? Is there no nineteenth century in India?’ 
in Siberia? in Russia? Hang the map of the 
world there before you, and look at it. All China 
dark, all India dark, all Africa black with dark- 
ness; gray lines on Russia where there is a half- 
open Bible, gray lines in Spain and Italy where 
there is a half-open Bible; and the tints grow- 
ing lighter and lighter as the pages of the Bible 
become more and more open, until at last you 
reach England and America, where the hands hold 
aloft the open Bible; and there, and there only, is 
there the light of our boasted nineteenth century— 
the light that streams, not from the book, not from 
the lid or cover or printed page or any such thing, 
but the light that streams from the living Christ. 
For the book is the manger. And we worship not 
the manger; the Christ that is in the manger 
makes it sacred ; and Him alone we worship. 
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CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR TOPIC.’ 


TAUGHT OF GOD. 
| (John xiii., 1-17.) 7 
By tHE Rey. S. WincHESTER ADRIANCE. 


Ts more appropriate theme to be drawn from 
this incident would be Christ’s method of 
teaching his disciples. And as he ever reflected 
the divine methods, we shall gain the truth that he 
still teaches us in these same ways. _ 

1. Christ taught his own by object lessons. This, 


indeed, was only a continuation of the methods 


from the beginning. Under all the sacrifices of 
the old dispensation was this idea. They were 
visible appeals of truth to them. So when our 
Lord girded himself as a servant, and with his own 
hands washed their feet, it was the most powerful 
lesson that could possibly be given of the true 
relation of any disciple to others. That happened 
to be the present need, for they were in from the 
dusty roads. But the permanent lesson is that real 
greatness not only allows, but demands, from each 
of us that service of others which the hour calls 
for. It will be remembered that they had been 
quarreling about the chief seats at the table. Could 
any words have rebuked them more tenderly and 

et more effectively than this sight? This is a 
esson we should learn in religious work, that truth 
is communicated in an irresistible way when it is 
given in the form of an object lesson. A visit to 
our public primary schools deepens this impression. 

2. This leads us right into one of the most help- 
ful ways of object-teaching. Jesus taught these 
twelve here, by his own example. Even object- 
teaching may be precept-teaching. Christ made 
himself the picture. This was the case all through. 
What was his whole life, from the incarnation to 
the cross, but God’s greatest and clearest object 
_ lesson, through which, in the example and sacrifice 
of his Son, he was teaching men his love and his 
wishes? So, all through, the reading of the Gospel 
records makes heaven’s love real to us, as we behold 
Christ weeping at Lazarus’s grave (John xi., 35,36), 
and girding the towel around his loins to wash the 
feet of the disciples. We are sure that if we, who 
are to continue his work in the world, are to do 
successful work, we must thus emphasize our truth 
by our actions. 

3. But it is very easy to rest satisfied with the 
claim that the best way to teach is by example. 
We must remember that the great Teacher did not 
leave the matter there. He added the direct pre- 
cept, lest dull hearts and minds should miss the 
point he wished them to learn. If any one might 
have contented himself with the lessons of mere 
silent example, Jesus surely might have done so. 
The words which followed his act of lowly service, 
by which he made the moral of the picture to speak 
out, form another example of the way in which 
God teaches us all the time. For the disciples 
could never think henceforth of each other, and 
their duties to one another, without remembering 
that vivid scene. And when the picture was called 
up, at once the words of admonition and appeal 
were called with it. It is often the resort of lazi- 
ness to claim that a consistent and silent example 
is enough. If we are to judge by the great Exam- 
ple, it is not enough. The world needs every 
Christian to give it both. 

4. Christ used the exhibition of human weakness 
to teach a divine truth. He did not scold them. 
But it may be doubted whether any plan could 
have been selected which would have made them 
so regretful for their selfishness, and so determined 
to rise to a nobler and more unselfish life, as the 
lesson which Jesus gave. The Word of God re- 
flects this plainness and yet gentleness. A little 
less scolding, and a little more power of conviction 
which comes out of a pure and service-bearing love, 
will produce great effects. 

5. Other lessons, taught in many ways, reflect 
the methods which God is taking to teach us. By 
nature, by Scripture, by prophets, by conscience, by 
history, by his Spirit, he ever teaches. But teach- 
ing supposes, on our side, first listening, and then 
obeying. Thus the product of knowledge and 
obedience will be happiness (Jno. xiii., 17). 

General References: Matt. vii.. 29—xi. 29; 
Deut. iv., 10—v., 1—xvii., 19—xxxi., 12, 13; Ps. 
Ixxi., 17—cxix., 71, 171—xxxii., 8; Ex. iv., 15; 
Isa. ii., 3—liv., 13; Jno., vi., 45; 1 Jno. ii, 27. 

Daily Readings: (1) John xi., 1-27; (2) xi. 
28-46; (3) xi.,47-57; (4) 1-19; (5) xii., 
20-36; (6) xii., 37-50; (7) xii., 1-17. : 


* For the week beginning June 2. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


DEALING WITH THE INDIANS. 


To the Editors of The Christian Union: 

I have just learned that the President has ap- 
pointed the Commissioners who are to again n 
tiate with the Dakotas for their land. It is believed 
by many here that they will succeed. I do not 
believe it. The Indians, headed by Sitting Bull 


and supported by the half-breed element, are hav- 


ing meetings continually and pledging themselves 
to oppose it. The younger and more progressive 
Indians dare not assert themselves. If at the 
smaller and more progressive agencies they consent, 
that would stimulate our better class of Indians to 
break away from the conservative ones ; but, as the 
Indians here now feel, I feel sure that the Com- 
mission will fail. 

I feel that it is all-important to have the ques- 
tion settled. Last year our Indians had just planted 
their fields, and were called away at once, and 
spent nearly two months at the Agency having 
meetings in regard tothetreaty. All fall they were 
running about following up the Commissioners to 
hinder the Indians at other agencies from signing. 
Almost nothing was raised. Now it has again 
begun, and I fear we shall have another demoral- 
izing season. I would suggest one remedy. Let 
no Indian be allowed to go from one agency to 
another. If he is found off his own grounds, let him 
be carried off the reservation and held over till the 
Commissioners are through. The good Indians do 
not run about. Only the worst element, like the 
Anarchists, go about making inflammatory speeches. 
Put a stop at once to it, and our bad men will lose 
much of theirinfluence. Indians are expert mov ‘h- 
pieces for each other. Sitting Bull may be for- 
bidden to go to another agency. He calls his 
“boys”’ together and makes just such a speech 
as he would make to Red Cloud or to Spotted 
Tail; men are selected, who hear every word; 
when they go toa meeting at either of these agencies 
they arise and say, “ The words that I shall give 
you are not mine; they are the words of a chief.”’ 
Then he goes on speaking in the first person just 
as the man spoke the words. These second-hand 
addresses are much more effective than a white 
man could make them. So there is no way to 
hinder this fiery element from blazing forth unless 
all Indians are kept at home. The great gather- 
ing of the Indians is a sight worth seeing, one 
never to be forgotten and one that will not be seen 


often, for the savage is dying, and the schools and | 


missions are replacing them surely though slowly 
with educated Christian Indians. I would be glad 
if you could make it possible to come out and see 
the poor Dakota stripped of all the halo that poetry 
has crowned him with; see him as he is, in his 
dark cabin, surrounded by squalor and wretched- 
ness ; see the hopeless condition the Indian family 
is in as long as the Indian Agent is the recognized 
head of the family as its provider. You may be 
able to help us think for them, and to plan 
for them. I feel sure that the civilization of the 
Indian depends upon his Christianization, and that 
both depend largely upon the amount of “letting 
alone” that the Government gives him. They 
should have schools. They should be compelled to 
send their children to school. They should have 
homesteads and be compelled to labor, and if they 
choose to suffer the consequence of idleness, let 
them suffer. Feeding them only pauperizes them. 
Making and breaking treaties with them teaches them 
dishonesty. Treating the Indian altogether differ- 
ent from any other human being is a mistake. He 
is aman. He ean and will work if he has work to 
do and is paid for it. But the Indian himself will 
tell you that he is afraid towork and raise potatoes 
and corn to live on, lest the Great Father will think 
he can support himself, and cease to feed him. 
Let the question be settled at once, whether we 
can afford a race of paupers brought up and edu- 
cated into pauperism by the United States Govern- 
ment, or whether we shall try to save all the manli- 
ness there is in the native American by teaching 
him self-dependence, self-support, and self-respect. 
M. C. 


FROM UTAH. 


Whether Utah is noted or notorious is not a question 
for a citizen. to discuss ; but certain it is that this Ter- 
ritory has attracted to itself the eyes of the Nation, if 
not, indeed, of the world. It may be that the vast 
resources of Utah may be seen by those who have 
looked this way to see other things. Just now both 


Salt Lake City and Ogden are enjoying unusual activity 


in land speculation. How long the boom can continue 


remains to be seen. But no one acquainted with these 
cities can doubt that they are destined to enjoy a large 
icultural resources of 


an wth. The 
the Salt Lake Valley are not more than half ee 7 


while the vast mineral resources lie almost untouched. 
Coal beds are found in the mountains all around ; iron 
abounds, and thatjof a fine quality ; while the rich silver 
mines of Park City and the region south of the valley 
indicate that even the precious metals may be found in 
many other localities. When capital is turned to the 
development of these resources, the growth of these 
cities will be rapid. | | 
The announcement that A. L. Thomas has been ap- 
pointed Governor of Utah is received with general 
satisfaction. Mr. Thomas has the qualification of a 
long experience in public affairs in the Territory, hav- 
ing served as Secretary of State and as a member of 
the Utah Commission. He has stood firm in support 
of law and good government, and the enforcement of 
the Edmunds law against poly y- Other appoint- 
ments are expected soon ; but this is a long way from 
Washington, and President Harrison has a great many 
appointments to make between there and here. 
t must not be supposed that Mormonism is dead. 
One may well question whether it is even dying. The 
writer has just learned that a Mormon missionary is 


now at work in a Wisconsin village where he was once | 


a pastor. There is no lack of missionary zeal on the 
part of the Mormons. President Woodruff announced 
to his Sunday congregation in the great tabernacle in 
Salt Lake City only a short time since that he had new 
assurances that the Mormon Church would yet triumph, 
and the United States Government would withdraw its 
hand from Utah. The leaders are bold enough to keep 
the masses steadfast in their faith in the doctrines of 
the Church, polygamy included. 

The Mormons are, in a sense, fatalists. Many of the 
ee accept as right what actually is. If the United 

tates Government can crush out polygamy, they will 
believe that it ought to be crushed, and they will look 
for heavenly exaltation in some other way. The 
women, especially, are looking with unusual anxiety to 
see what is to be the outcome of the enforcement of 
the Edmunds law, with a hope that Congress may be 
able to prove false the revelations of the Church. 

OapeEn, Utah J UDSON. 


“THE NEGRO AND RELIGION.” 


I have just read with surprise and pain, and, let me 
say, indignation, an article by W. L. Tenney, in The 
Christian Union of April 25, with caption as above. I 
am surprised that any one should write upon a subject 
upon which he is plainly so ill informed as he is about 
the history of the Christian Church in the South before 
the war. He says that “the Christian whites of the 
South not only hold their brothers in slavery, but 
showed a complete disregard of their spiritual and 
moral interests.” Again, he says “ except in rare cases 
his ministers were men utterly unacquainted with the 
vital principles of Christianity, and no effort was made 
to train them.” 

The writer does not seem to have seen how he con- 
tradicts himself. First he says there was “a complete 
disregard of his spiritual and moral interests,” and 
then tells us that he had “ ministers,” and that in at 
least “rare cases” some of them did have some 
acquaintance with the vital principles of Christianity. 
Then it is not true that there was “a complete dis- 
regard,” ete. ; 

ow, the fact is that there were hundreds of the best 
men of God who ever lived who devoted their lives to 
the instruction of their colored brethren, and gathered 
thousands of them into the church, catechising them, 
and building them up on the foundation of our most 
holy faith, Among the Methodists there were such 
men as Bishops Andrew and Capers, and numbers of 
graduates of colleges, and there were multitudes of 
planters who supported missionaries on their planta- 
tions. Some of the most accomplished ministers of 
the Presbyterian Church devoted themselves to the 
promotion of the moral and religious instruction of the 
slaves on the plantations. 

In the towns and cities the whites and colored wor- 


shiped in the same church. Was there no Christian in — 


New Orleans old enough to tell Mr. Tenney that this 
was almost universally true of Southern towns and 
cities? If I may be allowed to speak of myself, in 
several of the principal cities in North Carolina, for 
years, I gave my life to the moral and spiritual interests 
of colored people. In Wilmington, N.C, my church 
had three times as many colored as white communij- 
cants. The same sermons were preached to master and 
servant. The whites and blackssat in the same church, 
and, as God is my judge, I know that I gave as much 
time and pains to my “ brother in black” as I did to 


his brother in white. It was so wherever I labored. 


I have known colored men who were as intelligent in 
religious matters as any whites I have known. At the 
feet of one such, a servant belonging to my friend 
Governor Owen, and afterward to Ris son-in-law, Dr. 
Dickson, an elder in the Presbyterian Church, I was 
glad to sit for learning in the deep things of God. 
That there was not a complete disregard of the 
spiritual and moral culture of the colored people is 


shown by their behavior during the war. It was 


admirable. It laid the whites under a debt of obliga- 
tion they and their descendants should never forget. 
But it was payment for the spiritual and moral culture 
bestowed by them on their servants in old slave- 
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times. For it is impossible to account for the behavior 
of the blacks on any ground which does not pre- 
; , Suppose much culture in morals, and in a religion in- 
volving the supernatural. I am writing simply in the 
_ interests of truth. Ask our friend Dr. Haygood, of 
Oxford, Ga., to tell you what he knows of the “ com- 
plete disregard of the spiritual and moral interests” of 


; ) the colored people in the South before the war. Ask 


Bishop Wilmer, of the P. E. Church in Alabama. Ask 
any Christian minister who lived in the South during 
the quarter of a century before the war. I will in- 
stantly submit to any corrections they may make of 
my statements. F. DEEMs, 

Pastor of the Church of the Strangers. 


 Reticious News. 


THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY. 
‘THE discussions of the Presbyterian General 


Assembly increased in importance and interest 
as last week progressed. On Monday three im- 
portant reports were brought before the assemblage, 


relating to the work for freedmen, that for immi- 
grants, and the extending of aid to aged ministers. 
The race problem was introduced by the presenta- 
tion of the report of the Committee on Missions for 
the Freedmen, read by the Rev. Dr. John F. 
Magill. It appears that, in general, the work of 
the Board has progressed well during the past year. 
In the field 227 missionaries have been started, of 
whom 202 are colored. Of ordained ministers 
there are 116, of whom 102 are colored. The con- 
tributions have increased $2,797.03 during the last 
year, being a total of $134,450.38. Besides this, 
the freedmen have themselves given for various 
purposes of the work $31,092.40, a considerable 
increase. 

The report showed, however, that there are ten 
less each of day-schools and Sunday-schools than 
last year, and this fact was made the basis of the 
criticism on the work of the Board. The Rev. Dr. 
Charles A. Dickey earnestly and shrewdly defended 
the reports of the committee. The question of 
adopting the resolution of confidence in the ability 
and judgment of the Board was postponed until 
Tuesday. At that time—to complete what should 

be said on this subject here—a substitute was 
offered by the Rev. Dr. Ketcham which instrueted 
the special committee appointed last year to make 


careful inquiry into the charges of ee 
ment and to report next year. This precipitated a 
sharp, though never ill-tempered, discussion. Dr. 


\ Hamlin, of Washington, was the chief critic on the 


methods of the Freedmen’s Board. His recital of 
alleged deficiencies in the Board's work was replied 
to by Dr. Dickey in a brilliant and telling speech, 
after which the substitute was voted down and the 
original recommendation was adopted enthusiastic- 
ally. 

The report on our immigrant population was read 
by the Rev. W. O. Ruston, of Dubuque, Ia. It rec- 
ommended the addition of a third secretary to the 

ard of Home Missions, whose time shall be de- 

voted to the immigrant population; that he be 
stationed at some strategic point in the West, and 
that he be able to preach in one or more foreign 
languages, in the German at least. In a speech 
supporting the recommendation of the committee, 
the Rev. Dr. Ambrose C. Smith spoke warmly in 
defense of the German immigrants. He said, among 
other things, that it was not uncommon to hear them 
spoken of comprehensively as a beer-drinking, irre- 
ligious people. Such was not so. The majority of 
the German immigrants, he declared, were not of 
that class ; on the contrary. they were a God-fear- 
ing people. But if the Presbyterians wanted to 
benefit them, and get them into the Church, they 
must preach to them in their mother tongue. 

The cause of justice to aged ministers was brought 
up by the report of Dr. Hamlin, Chairman of the 
Standing Committee on this subject. It was 
recommended that every honorably retired minis- 
ter over seventy years of age, who has served not 
less than thirty years, should be entitled to an annu- 
ity of not more than $300a year. An earnest and 
heartfelt plea was made for increased generosity 
in assisting the aged servants of the Church by 
Dr. Cattell, the Secretary of the Board, who drew 
from life some touching pictures of ministers who, 
having served the Church faithfully for a mere 
pittance while they had strength, were left desti- 
tute in their old age- 

Nearly all of the session of Tuesday, except that 
part devoted to the debate on the Freedmen’s 
Board, of which we have just spoken, was occupied 
with the presentation of the subject of Home Mis- 


sions. The report of the Standing Committee was 
read by the Rev. Dr. Samuel J. Niccolls, of St. 
Louis. It showed that/there are 1,592 mission- 
aries in the field—106 more than there were a year 
ago—and 318 missionzry teachers in the South and 
West. To the churches ministered to by these 
teachers 17,075 persons have been added. : 

As to finances of\the Board of Home Missions, 
the amount received $838,334.02, or $49,752.87 
more than in the previous year, falling short by 
$850,000, however, of the amount recommended by 
the General Assembly. The fact that the women of 
the Church have raised for the Board the last year 
the sum of $321,264.09, an inerease of nearly 
$100,000 over the previous year, was repeatedly 
and enthusiastically commented on. The Board 
recommended that $875,000 be raised by the Pres- 
byterian churches in the coming year for home 
missions; that where there are two or three weak 
churches they be united in one church, and that 
the Sunday before Thanksgiving Day be set apart 
hereafter as a day for all Sunday-schools in the 
Church to contribute to home missions. 

The vital question of the desirability of revising 
the Confession of Faith as regards the dogmas of 
predestination and election came to the front rather 
unexpectedly on Wednesday.. The Special Com- 
mittee had reported progress last week, and it was 
supposed that discussion was postponed for a year, 
but the Rev. Dr. C. L. Thompson, chairman of 
the Committee on Bills and Overtures, announced 
that fifteen presbyteries had made overtures to the 
Committee requesting that revision of the Confession 
of Faith be recommended to the General Assembly. 
Dr. Thompson said that the Committee had decided 
to recommend to the General Assembly to inquire 
of all the presbyteries in the United States as to 
their desire in the matter of the proposed revision. 
The Assembly made discussion on Dr. Thompson’s 
resolutions the order of the day for Friday morning. 
Dr. Crosby, while rejoicing in the conservatism of 
the Church, maintained that as fifteen presbyteries 
had expressed a desire for revision it was wise not to 
disregard their overtures. The committee appointed 
last year to raise the proof-texts of the Standards 
reported progress and was increased in number. 
The cause of Foreign Missions was presented in 
detail by the report of the Standing Committee, 
which showed an increase in the number of mis- 
sionaries, of scholars, and of communicants, though 
there is a decrease of nearly $50,000 in the income 
of the society. 

The real discussion on the question of co-opera- 
tion with the Southern branch began on Thursday. 
The joint report of the special committees of the 
two bodies arranged for co-operation in foreign 
missions, on the home field, in the evangelization of 
the colored people, and in publications. The 
clauses relating to foreign missions were adopted 
without opposition. In regard to home work an 
animated debate sprang up on the following clause : 

‘¢2. Where there are weak churches which, standing 
alone, cannot support a minister, but which can be 
grouped with churches connected with the other Assem- 
bly so as to form one ministerial charge, the presby- 
teries having jurisdiction are advised to allow such 
churches to be grouped under a minister from either 
body to whom their respective presbyteries are willing 
to give them in charge, and to have their contributions 
to the general benevolent funds pass through the chan- 
nels appointed by their respective Assemblies ; and 
where such churches are sufficiently near they are rec- 
ommended, a majority of each congregation agreeing, 
to consolidate and form one congregation, with such 
presbyterial connections as may be most agreeable to 
the membership.” | 


Elder Junius Fox opposed this as coming too 
close to organic union. He referred to the pro- 
posal as an attempt at courtship after the offer of 
marriage (between the two churches) had been re- 
fused. Dr. C. L. Thompson carried on the figure 
by saying that “ John” and “Sally” were allowed 
by the old folks to sit up and get acquainted. It 
was hoped by the committee that the North and 
South would, by the terms of the proposed basis of 
work together, finally get married. Bishop Curry, 
of Harrisburg, said that in this case “Johnny ” 
was peculiar and “ Sally” was peculiar, and he was 


in doubt as to the wisdom of locking them up | 


together. If they shouldn’t agree, it would be 
the fault of the parents. The point being made 
that this arrangement would throw a heavier finan- 


cial burden on the Northern than on the Southern 


Church, Dr. Crosby, Mr. Henry Day, of this city, Dr. 
C. B. H. Martin, of Kentucky, all earnestly protested 
against this point having any weight. | Dr. Crosby 
voiced the feeling of the Assembly when he said 
that the North ought to thank God that it was able 


to pay more than the South. Qn ballot the recom- 
mendation was almost unanimously adopted. Two 
other sections providing for the union of individuals 
and organizations belonging to the two Assemblies 
into single presbyteries were consolidated and passed. 

The church was crowded on Friday morning, gen- 
eral interest being felt in the expected discussion on 
the desirability of revising the Westminster Confes- 
sion of Faith. The morning was consumed, however, 
in finishing the consideration of co-operation with 
the Southern Church. . The clause of the report of 


the joint committee under debate was that relating — 


to the colored churches. We quoted in full last 
week the recommendations of the joint committee 
on this point. The paragraph which aroused the 
principe opposition was that which stated that 
“the Northern Assembly has pronounced itself as 
not in fayor of setting off its colored members into 
a separate, independent organization; while, by 
conceding the existing situation, it approves the 
policy of separate churches, presbyteries, and 
synods, subject to the choice of the colored people 
themselves.” Dr. M. W.. Stryker, of Chicago, 
earnestly protested inst idea that the 
Church had ever committed itself in favor of sep- 
arating presbyteries. “The Presbytery of Chi- 
cago,” he said, “will never vote for any basis of 


reunion which allows one race to demand that 


another race shall stand aside and take a separate 
or a second place at the Lord’s table. The Church 
has never approved, and it never will approve, of 
making presbyteries by elective affinity. It’s con- 
trary to the Gospel of Christ.” He moved to 
strike out the clause printed above in_ italics, 
and was eloquently supported by the Rev. Dr. 
S. J.. Niecolls, of St. Louis. After this action 
was adopted, the minority report of the joint 
committee (which advocated organic union) was 
voted down, and the amended report was adopted. 
The action was telegraphed to the Southern 


Assembly, which had already adopted the re- 


port intact, and in the evening a response was 
received stating that the Southern Assembly con- 
curred in the amendment. Thus a clear and broad 
basis has been reached for united work of the two 
bodies in foreign missions, in home mission work, 
and among the colored people. 

The debate on the Standards was opened by Dr. 
C. L. Thompson, who offered a resolution asking 


the presbyteries if they wished a revision of the 


Confession of Faith, and, if so, to what extent. 

The ensuing debate was not to any great extent 
of a doctrinal character. The part of the Confes- 
sion which the petitioning presbyteries wish revised 
is the Third Chapter, relating to foreordination, pre- 
destination, and damnation, the dogmas of which 
were explained and commented on in an editorial. 
article in this paper last week. Dr. Crosby urged 
the adoption of the resolutions. 

** When our Church has gone on two hundred years 
as it now is, we should be exceedingly wary about chang- 
ing its forms. An unqualified denial of these requests 
to revise the Confession would be premature. The 
question before us, therefore, is merely a question of 
courtesy to fifteen presbyteries, and therefore the rec- 
ommendation is an exceedingly wise one. If weshould 
say, ‘Take back your overtures,’ our action would be 
thought by the Church at large to be somewhat tinged 
with prejudice. We want to know what the majority 
of the two hundred and over presbyteries think on this 
great question, and we want it understood that we are 
glad to meet any discussion on this subject.” ree 

This expressed most aptly the temper and feel- 
ing of the Assembly. An amendment offered by 
Professor Duffield, of Princeton, that the Presby- 
teries should be asked to vote on the desirability of 
revising the Third Chapter only, was voted down, it 
seeming to many that if the question were so lim- 
ited the presbyteries would accept the question 
with the understanding that it was a virtual state- 
ment of the General Assembly that an amendment 
of the Confession of Faith is desired. The original 
motion was carried almost unanimously. The 
replies from the two hundred and ten presbyteries 
will be forthcoming next year, and, if the decision 
is in favor of revision, a special committee will be 


be array which will possibly report at the next 


neral Assembly. 

Saturday was chiefly given up to a pleasant visit 
to Princeton. Before adjourning for that purpose 
the Assembly considered the report of the Committee 
on Sabbath Observance, presented by Mr. Elliott 
F. Shepard. The following clause was objected to 
on the ground that the Assembly was not as 4 
‘body itself represented in the Sabbath Union: 


| “We commend the work of the American Sabbath 


Union, and cordially invite ‘all; other Christian — 
bodies to be represented in it.” The Rev. Dr. 
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Crosby said that there was probably a wide differ- 
ence of opinion among the Commissioners on the 
principles of the American Sabbath Union. He 
said incidentally that, for himself, he never rode in 
public conveyances on Sunday, but he didn’t see 
how the General Assembly, not belonging to the 


Union itself, could invite other bodies in. The 


clause was modified. A clause memorializing Con- 
gress to appoint the Wednesday nearest March 4 as 
inauguration day “in order that Sunday might 
not desecrated by bands and visitors to the 
Capitol, going and coming,” was referred back to 
the committee on the ground that it was contrary 
to the constitution of the Presbyterian Church to 
tinker with politics. 7 


“THE SOUTHERN PRESBYTERIAN ASSEMBLY. 


The question of co-operation with the Northern 
Church was brought to a vote in the general As- 
sembly at Chattanooga on Tuesday, after an ani- 
mated debate. We have already printed the im- 
portant recommendations of the report of the joint 
committee of the two Assemblies. On ballot the 
report was adopted by a large majority. 

The debate on the Woodrow case cropped up 
from time to time during the sessions of the Assem- 
bly... The point in discussion was really one in 
church government rather than of doctrine. 

_ The Charleston Presbytery, after the meeting of 
the Baltimore Assembly, passed a resolution declar- 
ing that. the Assembly had judicially decided that 
the doctrine of evolution as taught by Dr. James 
Woodrow was contrary to the standards of the 
Church, and forbidding all public contending 
against the decision of the Assembly. -The Synod 
of South Carolina declared this action unwise, 
irregular, and unconstitutional. The committee of 
the present General Assembly recommended that 
the action of the Synod be approved so far as it 


declared the action of the Charleston Presbytery. 


unwise, but disapproved in so far as it declared 
that action irregular and unconstitutional. 

In the course of the debate on this report, how- 
ever, the possibility of holding Dr. Woodrow’s 
opinions as regards evolution without violating alle- 
giance to the creed of the Church was freely dis- 
cussed. ‘Thus Dr. J. L. Girardeau said, speaking 
of the action of the Charleston Assembly : 


“The truth of God was uttered by that Assembly 
when it declared that the Scriptures were not silent in 
regard to the nature of man’s creation. The opposition 
say the Scriptures are silent. We say that it is an 
error. We hold that they are not silent. We say that 
man’s body was created out of dust. Dr. Woodrow 
acknowledges in his address-in 1883 that the body of Eve 
was an exception to the operation of the law of evolu- 
tion : and why not the body of Adam? The Scripture 
gives the creation of Adam ; and no principle of evolu- 
tion can break the word of God. 3 ; 

“ Had we not, as guardians of the Church, the right 
to prohibit the circulation of such a false doctrine ? 
After all, this matter comes to the old question whether 
we, as a Church, are to consider the Scriptures as silent 
or not in regard to the manner of creation. The Gen- 
-eral Assembly said not, the Charleston Presbytery said 
not, and I hope this General Assembly will say the 
same.” 

On the final vote the action of the Charleston 
_ Presbytery was approved by a vote of 113 to 31— 

a decided victory for the conservative element in 
the Church. 


CHURCH GLEANINGS. 


—The annual convention of the Swedenborgi 
Church of the United States is in session this enol at 
Washington, D. C. 

—The New York Avenue Methodist Episcopal Church 
of Brooklyn last Wednesday laid the corner-stone of what 
is expected to be one of the finest churches in that city. 
When the new church is finished it will be practically 
free. from debt, owing to the energy displayed by the 
Rev. George P. Mains, the pastor. 

—The Pilgrim Church of New York celebrated its 
twenty-seventh anniversary May 19, the pastor, Dr. 
Samuel H. Virgin, preaching an anniversary sermon. 
The church now numbers 458, the Sunday-school 500, 
the industrial school 525, the Chinese school (one of 
the largest in the city) 100. The church has received 
and expended in its work and benevolences during the 
last year, including individual gifts to the church, 
$28,000. 

—The fifteenth annual convention of the Episcopal 
Diocese of Newark, N. J., was held last week. Bishop 
Starkey in his opening address referred with warm 
commendation to Bishop Potter’s sermon at the Wash- 
ington Centennial observance. He said that the Epis- 
copal Church had spokén in the Centennial, and he was 
glad that it had done so in these times in no uncertain 
pnguage. It did not, speak harsh and bitter words, 
but rather the words of loving counsel. : 
—The Grand Council of the Reformed Episcopal 


‘Episcopal’ Church. The 


Church was in session in Boston last week, Bishop 
Charles E. Cheney presiding. A communication was 
read from a wealthy lady of Philadelphia, who has 
donated $10,000 annually to the Council for the ex- 
clusive pur of church extension in the Reformed 
gift was most gratefully 
accepted. ‘The report of the trustees of the Theolog- 
ical Seminary shows that the property is clear of all 
debt, and is worth at least $250,000. 

—The third annual convention of Minnesota So- 
cieties of Christian Endeavor was held in Minneapolis, 
May 17. Three hundred delegates were present, 
representing sixty-four of the one hundred and twenty- 
four societies in the State. Among the resolutions 
adopted were these: that “The Golden Rule” of 
the United Society of Boston be adopted by each 
society ; that district unions and conferences be formed, 
and that an undenominational spirit should prevail in 
all societies. The frequent mention of the unsectarian 
character of Christian Endeavor activity was received 
with applause. 

—The Trustees of the Hartford Theological Semi- 
nary have voted to open all courses of instruction to 
women on the same terms asmen. The action is taken 
to meet the needs specially of women who are desir- 
ous of preparing themselves for Christian teaching in 
the missionary field, and for any religious work other 
than the pastorate. It is proposed next year to forma 
number of classes for popular instruction in the several 
departments of Biblical interpretation, doctrinal and 
historical theology, and Christian social science. Four 
public lectures will also be delivered by the Faculty 
during the course. 3 

—At the meeting of the American Baptist Publica- 
tion Society in Boston last week the report of the man- 
agers showed that the total receipts for the year ending 
March 26, 1889, are $626,360. Of this $461,341 was 


received in the Book Department, $134,652 in the 
Missionary Department, and $30,466 in the Bible De- 


partment. The assets of the Society amount to $791,- 
691. There have been ninety-eight new publications 
during the year. Of these 290,406 copies have been 
printed. The total number of copies of books, pam- 
phlets, tracts, and periodicals, new and old, printed 
during the year is 30,108,390. Of periodicals there 
have been issued during the year 29,127,550 copies. 
—The twenty-first anniversary of the Hampton Nor- 
mal and Agricultural School at Hampton, Va., was 
celebrated last week. On Sunday evening General O. 
O. Howard gave the school some interesting reminis- 
cences of old “contraband days ” and of the origin 
of the Hampton Schooi. Thursday was Commence- 
ment Day. Diplomas were presented to the graduating 
class by the Rev. Dr. Strieby. and speeches were made 
by Dr. Buchanan, State Superintendent of Education 
of Virginia, and the Rev. Dr. Mackenzie, of New York. 
Essays were read by members of the graduating class. 


The visitors were particularly interested in the exhib- | 


its of the workshop and farm. 


—The Carlisle Indian School celebrated its tenth | 


anniversary on Wednesday of last week. There are 
now over six hundred pupils connected with the school. 
Among the visitors of note who were present were Sec- 
retary Noble, Senator Colquitt, A. K. Smiley, member 
of the Board of Indian Commissioners, Governor 
Beaver, and others. There were also present about 
fifty of the patrons and friends of the school from the 


eastern counties, many of whom have Indian boys and | 


girls in their families. Ninety-one of the students who 
are out on farms were also present as visitors. The 
programme was an interesting one. The presentation 
of diplomas was made by Secretary Noble, and closed 
the exercises. 

—The new Chapel of St. Luke’s Church, Clinton Ave- 
nue, near Fulton, Brooklyn, was opened on Sunday with 
an appropriate service. The pastor, the Rev. E. A. 
Bradley, reviewed the history of Colonel Martin’s gift, 
which had enabled the church to afford such a beautiful 
chapel, with its “py © accessories for advancing the 
work of the parish. He described the system he hoped 
soon to introduce, by which girls were to be taught use- 
ful employments, such as sewing and cookery, in the 
industrial department, and appealed to the congrega- 
tion to come forward with willing hands and open 

urses to see that the work was properly carried out. 

he cost of the chapel, which will seat about 1,500 
people, was about $100,000. 

—A handsomely printed pamphlet has recently been 
issued giving the history of the notably successful and 
instructive church life of the Church of the Puritans 
ear ge of this city, of which the Rev. E. L. 

lark is pastor. The pamphlet is illustrated with 
interesting interior views of the church, which is one of 
the most tastefully arranged edifices in the city, and of 
details of architecture and ornamentation. Starting in 
1869 with a few but earnest members, the history of 
the church has been one of devotion of individuals and 
of the society in bearing unexpected financial burdens 
and maintaining an active charitable and church work. 
The present pastor was called in 1872; the church has 
grown rapidly under his care, and is now eminently 
successful and useful. 

—Before beginning the oe of the Sunday- 
school lesson last week the Rev. Dr. Meredith ome 
to his Bible class about the Rev. Dr. Edward Beecher, 
a note having been received asking him to give the 
class some intelligence about Dr. Beecher’s condition. 
Dr. Meredith said : 


‘*T have not. seen Dr. Beecher for some days. He rather 
expected to be in the Bible class last Tuesday night, and per- 


haps he may be somewhere about here now. Dr. Beecher is 
getting on very well. It’s a most extraordinary illustration 
to me of the value of taking care of one’s body, obeying the 
laws of hygiene, and preserving one’s physical powers. And 
he is also a remarkable illustration to me of the power of 
religion through the Lord Jesus Christ. The last time I saw 
him Mrs. Beecher said: ‘ The Doctor has not had one single 
hour of depression since the accident happened,’ and he eke 
up himself and said: ‘No; I have had many hours of wake- 
fulness and pain, but not one hour of depression,’ and his 
eyes filled with tears as he added, ‘and some of the time I 
almost felt as if I was in heaven.’ I commend that kind of 
religion to you, and take it as a lesson to myself—that kind 
of faith that keeps a man eighty-six years of age without 


depression under such circumstances.”’ 

On Sunday of this week, just seven weeks to a day 
after his accident, Dr. Beecher preached once more from 
the pulpit of his Parkville Church. The little church 
was adorned with a profusion ‘of flowers, and as the 
venerable pastor was carried to his seat a murmur of 
sympathy and affectionate welcome passed through the 
congregation. Dr. Beecher spoke sitting down, of 
course, but preached with vigor and earnestness. 

—The twenty-third annual convention of the Long 
Island Diocese of the Protestant Episcopal Church was 
held at Garden City last week, about two hundred dele- 
gates being in attendance. Bishop Littlejohn’s address 
has attracted wide attention from its plain and direct 
utterances on several points. He criticised the failure 
of some of the churches to pay their assessments for 
the diocesan and episcopal funds as something which 
was probably due to carelessness, but which had proved 
embarrassing and threatened to involve the financial 
honor of the diocese. Means ought to be taken, he 
said, to bring the delinquents toa sense of their obliga- 
tions. He recommended that St. Paul’s Church of the 
Eastern District of Brooklyn, the Church of the Incar- 
nation, Brooklyn, and St. John’s Church of Islip be 
declared ecclesiastically, as they were practically, ex- 
tinct. The address outlined the work in progress for 
the revision of the Hymnal. In its present form ‘it 
satisfied nobody, and much of it was never used. It 
would be a positive relief to get back to old church 
tunes, with chants for every saint’s day, employing a 
collect, and with not more than 150 hymns. In the 
language of the Bishop of Western New York, “ Away 
with the present nauseous ditties, which do not rise 
above the level of camp-meeting melodies or the min- 
strelsy of a strolling Salvation Army.” Bishop Little- 
john rebuked the clergy who habitually omit portions 
of the prescribed service for fear of offending the ears 
of the present generation, and said that the Church 
could not tolerate such omissions. In regard to changes 
in the Prayer Book, he commended the work, “ not for 
the much, but for the little, that has been done,” and 


predicted an equally intelligent revision throughout by : 


those engaged in this work. 


MINISTERIAL PERSONALS. 


CONGREGATIONAL. 


—John G. Davenport, of the Second Church of Waterbury 
ec has been granted leave of absence on account of ili 
ealth. 
peas td H. Hopkins was ordained at St. Albans, Vt., on 

ay 14. 

—E. S. Huntress, of the First Church of Ware, Mass., has 
resigned. 

—G. F, Prentiss, of the West End Church of Bridgeport, 
ae pee ou a call to the Presbyterian church in New 


Church of Bridgewater, Mass., on May 15. 
—J. H. Hoffman accepts a call from Peterboro’, N. H. 
—E. W. Cook, of the Second Church of Mansfield, Conn., 
has resigned 


—J. A. Rowell, of the First Church of Brainerd, Minn., 


has resigned. 

—L. H. Hallock accepts a call to Waterville, Me. 

—Harlan Creelman, of the Yale Seminary, accepts a call 
to Worthington, Mass. 

—F, H. Kasson accepts a call to Kewanee, Ill. 

—G. D. Strickland was installed as pastor of the church in 
Vanderbilt, Mich., on April 30. 

—G.S8. Bascom has received a call to Plymouth Church, 


Fargo, N. D. 
— B. Cleaveland died in New Haven, Conn., on May 21. 

—C. F. Van Auken declines a call to the Tabernacle 
Church, Chicago, Ll. 

—J. H. Hoffman, of Shelbourne Falls, Mass., preached his 
farewell sermon last Sunday. 

—J. A. Derome has been installed as pastor of the French 
Protestant echureh in Ware, Mass. 


PRESBYTERIAN. 


—James B. Fisher died at West Town, N. Y., on May 20. 
—James P, Wilson, for thirty-six years pastor of the South 
Park Chureh of Newark, N, J., died on May 22, at the age 


of ei | 

bes 3 . Miller accepts a eall from Rich Hill, Mo. 

—S. C. Dickey accepts a call to Peru, Ind. : 

—V. A. Lewis declines a call to Berkeley, Cal. 

—Rufus King accepts a call to Cairo, N. Y. | 

—J. F. L has been installed as pastor of the church in 
Pleasantville, N. Y. 

—W. A. Holliday was installed as pastor of the Prospect 
Heights Church of Brooklyn, N. Y., on May 14. 

—Russell Cecil, ef Maysville, Ky., accepts a call to the 
Broad Street Church of Selma, Ala. 


Walter D. Buchanan was installed as oe of the ~ 
y 26. 


Chalmers Street Church of New York City on 
OTHER CHURCHES. 
—F. W. Merrill has resigned the rectorship of St. Luke’s 


Church (P .E.), Chelsea, Mass., to become chaplain to Bishop 


Grafton, of Wisconsin. 

—H. L. Foote, of Holyoke, Mass., is to become rector of 
Christ Church (P. E.), St. Joseph, Mo. 

—W. T. Burns, a Baptist minister of high standing, died 

—Reuben Riley, for twenty-seven years rector o Mark’s 
Church (P. E.) at Islip, L. I., has resigned, 


—E. S. Porter was installed as pastor of the Central Square — 
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Books AND AUTHORS. 


THE ORIGIN OF HUMAN INTELLIGENCE.’ 
Dr. Romanes is already well known as a writer 


| upon the theory of evolution, especially in its rela- 


tions to animal intelligence. He now turns from 
animal mind to human, and in a series of works 
will attempt to trace the development of the intel- 
lect, the emotions, the will, the morals, and the 
religion of man. Preparatory, clearing the ground 
as it were, he finds it necessary to devote one 
volume to the general question of the relation of 
human intelligence to animal. A number of natu- 
ralists, including names no less noted than Mivart 
and Wallace, who accept the doctrine of evolution 
in general, think that the presumption against its 
application to the derivation of human intelligence 
from brute is too strong to be overcome. Not so 
Dr. Romanes. So strongly is he convinced of the 
opposite that he concludes by saying: “In my 
opinion, an evolutionist of to-day who seeks to con- 
stitute the human mind a great exception to the 
otherwise uniform principle of genetic continuity, has 
even a more helpless case than he would have were 
he to argue that a similar exception ought to be 
made with regard to the structure of the worm-like 
creature Balanoglossus.” The object of the present 
installment of the great task which he has set him- 
self is, accordingly, to make out a case for the 
doctrine that human and brute intelligence do not 
differ in kind or origin. 

It is significant of the great change that has come 
over thought in the last ten, even in the last five, 
years, that this doctrine now stands a fair chance of 
being examined on its merits. The fear that man 
will somehow lose his spiritual nature if he can be 
shown to be genetically connected with forms of 
life not spiritual has well-nigh died away. Lotze’s 
lesson that man is what he is, however he came to 
be so, has been learned well enough, so that the 
hypothesis Dr. Romanes puts forth can be exam- 
ined on scientifié grounds as a scientific question. 
This is particularly the case since Romanes has, upon 
one occasion atleast, distinguished the scientific ques- 
tion from the philosophic. His work would undoubt- 
edly have gained in clearness and efficiency if he had 
borne his own distinction more constantly in mind ; 
but it is discouraging to find that in treating self- 
consciousness, Romanes expressly recognizes the dif- 
ference between the question concerning its intrinsic 
nature and that concerning the steps by which self- 
consciousness has arisen from the lower stages of 
mental structure. He goes further, and, saying that 
he deals only with the history of self-consciousness, 
not with its how or why, states that from the side 
of its history the philosophic problem of self-con- 
sciousness is insoluble. If Romanes had only gen- 
eralized this statement and stated that the whole 
question concerning the nature and meaning of 
intelligence was insoluble from the side of its his- 


tory, and that evolution only traces the gradual 


steps by which intelligence has realized itself, in 
its growth from rudimentary to complex forms, he 
would have established vital connections with the 
best philosophic thought of our times, and also given 
his work a more lasting value, as well as a more 
attractive form. As it is, Dr. Romanes writes as 
one who has a position to establish, who has a case 
to prove, and thus his book takes a controversial 
and polemic form. Although the candor and cour- 
tesy of his polemics must be gratefully recognized, 
his constant references to “my opponents” grow 
tedious. 

When the exigencies of controversy have passed 
away, it will be found that what is valuable in Dr. 
Romanes’s work is, not his “ proofs” over against the 
disproofs of his opponents, but the careful and 
thorough analysis which he furnishes of certain 
psychological acts and states which have hitherto 
been lumped together. In particular, Dr. Romanes 
contends (and successfully, to our mind) that ordi- 
nary psychology makes the gap between the percept 
—or knowledge of some particular object—and the 
concept—or the general thought—too wide and too 
unbroken. He contends that there are certain inter- 
mediate stages ; stages which may be termed recept- 
ual as distinguished from conceptual. These stages 
are characterized by the fact that they are generic, 
or include what is common to several percepts, such 
as the animal’s idea of “something good to eat,” 
but at the same time they are not consciously rec- 
ognized as general. From such ideas Romanes 
traces a gradual growth to the complex scientific 


1 Menial Evolution in Man: Origin of Human Faculty. By 
G. J. Romanes. (New York: D. Appleton & Co.) ry 


ideas of man. Not the least interesting portion of 
the book is the study of language which is carried 
on through the entire work—at first psychologically, 
in its connection with the development of thought, 
and then on its own account, as made known by 
the investigations of modern philologists. 

Romanes thinks that his psychological innova- 
tions will not meet with ready acceptance, and uses 
a good deal of space in defending them and the 
terminology by which they are expressed. For our 
own part, instead of regretting that he has broken 
so far with the old traditional psychology, we only 
regret that the break is not more complete. He 
conceives himself to be merely supplying certain 
gaps in the older analysis, without attacking the 
correctness of the ordinary analysis of perception 
and thought so far as it goes. If space allowed, 
however, it could be shown that the nature of the 
processes which he introduces is such as to make 
necessary a reconstruction of the processes which 
he simply accepts from the itional English 
psychology. This reconstruction he does not fur- 
nish, and so the same objection lies against this 
book (although not to the same degree) that lies 
against his “‘ Mental Evolution in Animals.” In- 
stead of employing the theory of evolution :as the 
biologist employs it, to obtain better analyses and 
classifications, he adopts the old classifications, and 
simply tries to rank the facts of evolution under 
them. What is best in this book does not fall under 
this criticism, it is true; what is best in it is the 
more adequate views, based on careful examination 
of animal and infant intelligence, it supplies of 
psychological facts and processes. But we com- 
plain that this has not been carried far enough. 
A large part of the new wine of evolution has been 
simply poured into the old bottles of Englisb 
psychology. The result is that the leaky character 
of the bottles is revealed, and the wine loses much 
of its value and savor. The book must long re- 
main, however, a storehouse of careful observation 
and thoughtful interpretation. It is particularly in- 
teresting and helpful at a time when psychology is 
in a transition state. It marks the p 
achieved ; it gives an impetus to further progress. 
It will interest many a reader, scientific and other- 
wise, who. has been repelled from psychology 
through its arid analysis of terms, or, in many of 
its modern experimental forms, through an equally 
arid and barren study of isolated facts, by showing 
that psychology is capable of a treatment that unites 
significant generalization with detailed fact. It is 
particularly desirable that students of language 
should have their attention called to this book. In 
this day of isolated specialisms it is a consumma- 
tion devoutly to be wished, simply on pedagogical 
grounds, that a book which brings into contact the 
fields of biology, psychology, and language should 
have a wide reading. | 


MANUAL OF BIBLICAL ARCHAOLOGY.: 


The matter of this second volume is far more 
attractive than that of its predecessor. It concerns 
itself chiefly with the social relations of the Israel- 
ites. The Hebrew at home, at work, and in poli- 
tics is the leading figure of the bulky book. A 
certain interest might be assured any writer on the 
dwellings, the food, the clothing of the Israelites : 
all the more if he descants on marriage, chi 
and servants among them; on their family life in 
joy and sorrow; on their agriculture, their cattle- 
rearing, chase and fisheries; on their industries 
and handicrafts; on their trade; on science; on 
the fine arts among them; on their civil and 
theocratic constitution; on their law courts; on 
their theocratic penal law; on Israel’s political 
attitude toward other peoples. Each of the chap- 
ters under the foregoing titles may be fairly styled 
thorough, vigorous, and instructive. None of them 
is fresh, sparkling, and picturesque. 

The work of the translator has been made need- 
lessly hard by the style of the original. That style 
is lumbering. One rarely has a chance at terse 
phrases like a “ body without a soul.” Oftener he 
has to deal With sentences drawn out in a way to 
recall the “long and loud sounding of the Shophar 
trumpet,” which is described as the “ consecrated 
symbol of the proclamation of every new revelation 
of the Lord in order to the completing of his cov- 
enant.” There is nothing incisive in Keil’s Ger- 
man about Azazel. Cusin’s English, therefore, 


1 Manual of Bibli . By Carl Friedrich Keil 
Doctor and Professor of Theo ; With Alterations and 
Additions furnished by the Author for the English Transla- 
tion. Vol. II. Trans from the German and Edited b 
wee ee Cusin, M.A. (New York: Scribner & 

elford. | 


must not be blamed when we read: “Thus he (Aza- 
zel) must belong to the kingdom of evil spirits, and 
that not as a subordinate demon, for he is here put 
in contrast to Jehovah, but can only be the ruler of 
the kingdom of the demons or their head, that evil 
spirit who is afterwards called Satan.” Some slips 
are more vicious. We cannot excuse “ventilated ”’ 
of page 43, “out and out rejection” of page 71, 
even though the writer is not a graduate of Har- 
vard! On page 251 we meet the still more bewil- 
dering phrase, “The cultivation of the olive bulked 
as largely if not more so.” 

The author maintains that the Mosaic laws re- 
garding food did not proceed from considerations of 
diet, and were not of the nature of police regulations. 
In this, no doubt, he is correct. There were two 
principles involved. As God’s people, Israel must 
not defile itself and must not forget its unholiness 
flowing from sin. The first conception ruled out 
the flesh of unclean animals and the polluted flesh 
of clean beasts. The second tabooed the blood and 
the fat of animals which Jehovah had hallowed for 
the altar. The Israelite did not use soups any 
more than forks. Fish, which he learned to love 
in Egypt, he afterwards obtained from the Lake of 
Gennesaret and the waters of Tyre. The poor sat- 
isfied their hunger with bread dipped in vinegar, 
milk, and parched corn. The rich added to this 
bill of fare roasts, vegetables, game, fruit, and wine. 
The earlier custom was to sit, the later to recline, 
at meals. Before and after eating the Jews were 
wont to wash their hands and to say grace. Many 
details of this character are lucidly given and con- 
veniently classified. 

Clothing may be considered as a test of civiliza- 
tion. Before the Exodus the Hebrews had advanced 
in dress far beyond the loin-cloth which for centu- 
ries remained the national garb of the Egyptians. 
The Israelitish housewife was the Israelitish tailor. 
Linen and woolen were the chief materials used in 
their girdled garments. The men never wore 
trousers; the women always wore veils. Special 
attention was paid to the masculine hair and beard. 
The great square upper garment of the poor became 
also his blanket. The plaited parti-colored pelisse 
of the rich might be the gift of a monarch at a 
feast. Ladies sometimes painted their eyes. Some- 
times, too, ep? dyed the tips of their fingers with 
henna dust. But these customs met with prophetic 
denunciation as marks of wantonness and pride, 
like the portentous inventory of jewels against 
which Isaiah fulminates in his classic third chapter. 
Whether silk was known to the Israelites is a 
mooted point. 

One of the most interesting transitions in Hebrew 
history was from agriculture to trade. It is to be 
regretted that Dr. Keil has touched upon this so 
slightly. He would have done well to have embod- 
ied Delitzsch’s vivid pamphlet entitled “Judisches . 
Handwerkerleben zur zeit Jesu.” Unfortunately, 
he has only referred to it. 

What the author has to say about money is inter- 
esting, if not conclusive. He thinks (1) Abraham’s 
“silver pieces with weight designated on them are 
the most ancient money of which we have any in- 
formation.” How about the Chinese? (2) “The 
introduction of silver pieces with their value stamped 
upon them is undoubtedly to be ascribed to the 
Phoenicians, and this was the money used by the 
Israelites down to the Babylonian exile.” Periot 
and Chipiez are of a different opinion. The evi- 
dence adduced by Keil is too weak for the emphatic 
statement it should buttress. Indeed, he has a 
tendency to make Johnsonian dogmatism a sub- 
er for Socratic inquiry where the case should 

e reve 


e head of Sciences are some just obser- 
vations respecting the Hebrew knowledge of medi- 
The ptians are not to be credited with 
special honoy as their teachers, however. tian 
medicine was too ly a matter of charms and 
mummeries. The ordinances respecting leprosy 
show that Moses was well acquainted with skin 
eruptions. There was a healing side to the pro- 
phetic function, and Christ was to be the great 
Physician as well as Teacher and Saviour. 

The author’s view of the Phoenician influence in 
Solomon’s temple is singularly at variance with fact. 
He would restrict it to inlaying and beveling. But 
the distinctive feature of Phoenician architecture, 
attested in hundreds of memorials, is the twin shafts. 
These, as Tachin and Boaz, reappear in the Temple, 
dazzling every beholder. How far these were 
original, how far derived from Egyptian or Assyr- 
ian models, is another question—a question which 


| Dr. Keil’s m and unsatisfactory allusions to 
Egyptology and Assyriology do not encourage us to 
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hope that he could have solved. We sigh for experts 
like Dickerman and Lyon, 2 

The learned author has passed away since the 
publication of Vol. I. We may lament the loss 
of so much industry and orthodoxy the less that this 
latest fruit of his studies is without the originality 
and the insight alike demanded by the spirit of the 
age and the needs of the Church of God. ee 


Edward Bellamy’s “ Looking Backward,” as was 
said by a writer in the “ Nationalist,” which we noticed 
last week, has certainly, “like the introduction of the 
electric current into some chemical combination,” pre- 
cipitated the floating socialistic ideas of the country 
into a concrete and visible reality. This week another 
new monthly publication which is the outgrowth of the 
same advancing thought and sentiment has been added 
to our exchanges. The Dawn differs from ‘The 
Nationalist ” only in that it emphasizes the religious 
rather than the intellectual side of the new social 
philosophy, the socialism which it advocates being 
avowedly “ Christian Socialism.” Thecriticism which 
has always been rightly, though too strongly, made of 
Continental Socialism, that it is materialistic, will in no 
sense apply to either of the American publications 
which have just been started. They not only agree 
with Lassalle in admitting that a change in material 
conditions would effect little permanent good without 
a change in moral and intellectual conditions, but they 
believe that the inner change must precede the outer, 
only insisting, as good radicals, that the outer changes 
must keep pace with the inner. The political pro- 
gramme advocated includes “ the holding of all natural 
resources as the gift of God to all his children equally,” 
accepting Mr. George’s single tax as the ideal to which 
society should approach. It advocates the nationali- 
zation of rai , telegraphs, and telephones, as is 
already, in part, the system in republican Australia 
and republican Switzerland, and the municipalization 
of local transit and the supply of light, as in the opera- 
tion of the Brooklyn Bridge railroad and in the supply- 
ing of several of our Western cities with gas and 
electric light. The eight-hour movement and the 
suppression of the liquor traffic are also specifically 
indeneil On the religious side the journal is a strong 
and high-minded protest against mammon-worship. 
The paper both proclaims and signifies the dawn of a 
new era. American society, which during the past 
generation has increased fivefold its aggregate wealth, 
is now going to set about, heart and soul, to insure that 
the fivefold increase of the next generation shall sig- 
nify the raising of the poorer classes from brutalizin 

verty into comfort and culture, instead of the further 
elevation of the upper classes into greater luxury and 

r enervation of its mental and moral caliber. 


“The Dawn” is published at 35 Bromfield Street, 


Boston, Mass ; price, 50 cents a year. 


The Bible and Land. By James B. Converse. (Mor- 
ristown, Tenn.: The Rev.- James B. Converse, Pub- 
lisher.) The author of this book is of a type which is 
often found in our small Western towns—a conserva- 
tive in theology and an advanced liberal in social sci- 
ence. Thoroughly alive to the political and social evils 
of the day, he gathers inspiration and guidance in at- 
tacking them from the Old Testament Scriptures as 
well as from the New. He does not, indeed, look upon 
the Mosaic legislation as a schedule of rules for modern 
society, but he does re it as the embodiment of 
eternal principles. Profoundly influenced by his read- 
ing of “Progress and Poverty,” strengthened in his 
zeal for reform by his own observation of the increase 
side by side of enervating wealth and brutalizing want, 
protesting with his whole heart against a system of leg- 
islation which “makes sins against property so much 
greater felonies than sins against humanity,” he is 
willing to accept in a large measure Mr. George’s 
remedy for social evils, maintaining that the occasional 
injustice of taxing only the owners of land is not nearly 
so great as the universal injustice of taxing all men, not 
according to their abilities, but according to their ne- 
cessities. He does not go with Mr. George so far as to 
believe in taking away the entire rental value of the land, 
since he believes that the retention of a certain part of 
the value is necessary for the protection and improve- 
ment of the land. But he does admit Mr. George’s 
proposition that the value of the land is not cote bp 
individuals, and therefore belongs to society as a whole. 
His view is in some respects more theological than that 
of Mr. George, for Mr. Converse uniformly speaks of 
land as the gift of God, while Mr. George is more apt 
to lay more stress upon the doctrine that land values 
are the creation of “ society as a whole.” In the spe- 
cial burdens which were levied upon land under the 
- Mosaic system—the tithes, etc.—Mr. Converse finds the 
same principle as lies at the basis of the single tax 
movement. 


It would be difficult in any terms, and with the 
t s at command, to define adequately the 
value of The Pericosmic Theory. The author alone can 
understand the full significance and value of the work 
which he not only has written, but also published at his 
own expense. His “prolegomena” contain the position 
of mind he takes : “ The whole theme of Science. Proper 
18 MUNDANE EXISTENCE, the ANTERIOR CAUSE and 
ULTERIOR USE of which are ars “sid emergent as 
the biune theme of Philosophy Proper. The only 


method of finite knewl is conviction.” (The capitals 
and italics are the author's.) Mr. George Stearns takes 
us into his confidence and confesses that at first he had 
no “conception of the world’s rotation as a unit nor of 
ether as an atom.” Strange! One would suppose that 
the rotation of ether as an atom would be obvious to a 
babe. However, Mr. Stearns’s object is religious ; for, 
though he will not say, with the somber muse of the 
religious poet, that “an undevout astronomer is mad,” 
he nevertheless opines that “an asophical scientist is 
superficial.” He also a scientific object, which is to 
explain “the physical cause of gravity, momentum, 
inertia, and chemical action; Kepler’s third law of 
planetary motion ; the varying distance of the earth 
and other planets from the sun ; why the moon rotates 
but once in a lunation ; how nebule are formed and 
indued with axial rotation; why the orbital motion of 
planets is not retarded by the ether’s resistance ; 
whether the medium of light be finite or infinite in 
extension.” To these problems “ The Pericosmic Theory 
of Physical Existence and its Sequel, Preliminary to Cos- 
mology and Philosophy Proper” gives an answer. For 
this remarkable work we bespeak the attention which 
it deserves. If it meets with large acceptance, we dare 
to prophesy cataclysmical convulsions in language, 
science, and theology, where these families of thought, 
or, let us say, stellar systems of sophical bypothesis,'are 
forever “conceptively emergent as the biune theme” 
of encephalic vacuity. 


Physiology of the Soul. By J. H. Wythe. (Hunt & 
Eaton. $1.25.) A striking title and an earnest book. 
The author’s motto is, “ Audi alteram partem,” and he 
desired to set forth scientifically what can be said from 
the side of religious orthodoxy upon a variety of most 
important topics. The list of chapters will convey an 
idea of the questions considered: “The Problem of 
Life,” “ Mind and Brain,” “The Physiology of Con- 
sciousness,” “ Automatism and Freedom,” “ Heredity,” 
“The Biblical Psychology.” ‘The author argues for 
the following among other conclusions: a spiritual 
ney is the cause of life and vital phenomena; the 

rain is not the organ of the mind, but the mind, 
“though linked to the body, and using the bodily 
organs for its own purposes, is not dependent upon an 
part or organ, but is capable of independent action ;” 
retention and reproduction of impressions are ible 
exclusively to the soul’s undivided unity ; the infusion 
of a new life is the remedy for heredity, both physical 
and spiritual ; the Biblical psychology teaches univer- 
sality of the soul in the body, souls in animals, and 
a distinction in man between “the psyche and the 
pneuma ;” that on all these questions the soundest 
science and the Biblical teachings are in accord. The 
book is not calculated to convert scientific skeptics, but 
it ts likely to suggest certain important and profitable 
lines of thought to intelligent readers. The style of 
the book is open to criticism. It is largely made up of 
quotations from authors, pieced together in such a way 
as to strongly Hi gc) anager Nor is the piecing 
always harmonious. hat the author does say is so 
good in itself that we wish he had felt less necessity of 
shielding himself behind such an immense amount of 
“authority.” Nor are the illustrations always the hap- 
piest; for example, it is about time that “mummy 
wheat” be allowed to rest. The book, as a whole, 
deserves a considerate reading. 


The Dynasty of Theodosius. By Thomas Hodgkin. 
(New York : Macmillan & Co.) A collection of six 
lectures delivered to the Durham Ladies’ Educational 
Association, with one added to give completeness to the 
treatment, are here issued in a single neat and pretty 
volume. Whatever we may think of “ Theodosius 
the Great ” as a man or as a ruler,his “ Dynasty” in 
itself was no important matter. It covers, however, a 
period of eighty years whose events are of great interest 
and whose results are of the greatest importance. Dr. 
Hodgkin has treated the history of those eighty years 
most delightfully. By way of introduction he impresses 
upon his hearers the meaning and the idea of the ora 

mpire. He then presents the Roman of the later 
Empire and the Teuton of that time side by side. The 
coming of the Huns, and its results in driving the 
Visigoths across the Danube, the reign of Theodosius, 
Alaric and his siege and capture of Rome, are then 
considered. Finally Attila and the Hunnish power 
and Gaiseric and the Vandals are the theme. ese 
lectures are clear in style, scholarly, and interesting. 
They deal with times and events which in most min 
are hopelessly confused. The Goths, the Huns, and 
the Vandals become by the author’s treatment—what 
they were in fact—distinct actors in the history of 
Europe. 


Mr. W. D. Howells has sometimes been accused of 
deliberately “peaens in his later novels that rare 
and rich sense of humor which his earlier work showed 
he abundantly possesses. The charge certainly cannot 
be made of the droll so-called “ Farces” which he has 
put forth from time to time in the interval of his more 
serious realistic labors. Nothing has, we are sure, 
been published in the past few years which has given 
such abundant and innocent merriment toe so many 
pork of taste as these lively and ingenious bits of 

acetious dialogue under odd circumstances. The 
dramatis persone are always ladies and gentlemen, and, 
however absurd the situations in which they are placed, 
or however impossible the dialogue, one never feels 


wearied or out of patience with them. Eight of these 
farces have appeared in all, and they are now offered 
to the reading public in book form in two neat volumes. 
(New York : eed & Brothers.) 


A Biblical Catechism for Children. By Anna Todd 
Paddock and Harriet Palmer Slocum. (Boston : Rock- 
well & Churchill.) This little catechism seems to us 
admirably adapted for its purpose, and our own opinion 
is reinforced by that of a Christian mother who has 
tested it on her children. The catechetical method of 
instruction has great advantages, and it is unfortunate 
that in the religious world it has been brought into dis- 
repute. The disrepute belongs, not to the catechetical 
method, but to the substitution of theology for the 
Bible as the material of instruction. In this little book 
it is the Bible story, beginning with the creation and 
ending with Christ, which is put into the form of ques- 
tionand answer. We cordially commend it to mothers 
who desire to fasten in the minds of their children the 
lessons taught in Bible study. | 


LITERARY NOTES. 


—Sir Edwin Arnold, the author of “The Light of 
Asia,” has been invited to lecture before the students 
of Harvard in June on subjects of his own selection. 

—The Duke of Argyll has in press a new work en 
titled “ What is Truth ?” in which the question is con- 
sidered from a scientific as well as from a theological 
point of view. | 

—The firm of Cupples & Hurd, publishers and book 
sellers, of Boston, have made an assignment. The firm 
succeeded to that of Cupples, Upham & Co., who in 
turn succeeded A. Williams & Co., of the famous “ Old 
Corner Bookstore.” : 

- Stories for children which have recently reached 
us are “A Seven-fold Trouble,” by Pansy and Her 
Friends (Boston: D. Lothrop Co.) ; “Tom’s Street,” 


| by Mrs. S. R. G. Clark (Boston: D. Lothrop Co.) ; 


and “Frontier and City” (New York: American 
Tract Society). All are readable and well adapted to 
children’s tastes and needs. 

—Messrs. C. A. Nichols & Co., Springfield, Mass., 


have just issued an interesting volume which is well 


described by its title, “That Unknown Country ; or, 
What Living Men Believe Concerning Punishment 
After Death, Together with Recorded Views of Men of 
Former Times.” The volume reports the opinions of 
a great number of leading theologians, ministers, edi- 
tors, and writers. It is sold only by subscription. 

—Recent issues in the Harpers’ Franklin Square 
Library are “The Phantom Future,” by Henry S. Mer- 
riman, “ The Country Cousin,” by Frances M. Peard, 
and “ Fraternity.” e first two are English novels of 
moderate interest ; the last named is an anonymous 
story dealing with the social conditions of Welsh min- 
ing towns, and touching on economic and religious 
problems. 

—One of the newspaper syndicates reports having re- 


ceived the following reply to a letter offering Mr. Glad-_ 


stone $25,000 for a series of twenty-five articles on sub- 
jects of current interest: “At my age the stock of 
rain power does not wax, but wanes. And the public 
calls upon my time leave me only a fluctuating residue 
to dispose of. All idea of a series of efforts is, there- 
fore, I have finally decided, wholly beyond my power 
to embrace.” 
—tThe sixty-eighth annual report of the Mercantile 


Library Association shows that the number of volumes 


circulated during the year was 158,683—an increase of 
7,369 over the previous year, and the largest since 
1878. The ave daily circulation was 520 volumes. 
The number of volumes added to the library was 7,315. 
“ Robert Elsmere ” was the most popular book of the 
year, the demand for it necessitating the purchase of 
140 copies. The others next in order were “John 
Ward, Preacher,” 62 copies ; Bryce’s “The American 
Commonwealth,” 35 copies, and Motley’s “ Correspond- 
ence,” 26 copies. 

—Thomas Hardy, the novelist, belongs to one of the 
best county families of Dorsetshire. One of his ances- 
tors founded the Dorchester Grammar School, and in 
the arms of another Lord Nelson died at the battle of 
Trafalgar. The characters in “ Far from the Madding 
Crowd” and the scenery are reproduced from the 

ople and places to be found in the neighborhood of 

ax Gate, the house he has built for himself just out- 
side Dorchester. Bathsheba Everdene’s homestead is 
close at hand, and “ Casterbridge” is Dorchester itself. 
Mr. Hardy is a justice of the peace of Dorchester. As 
a writer he is thoroughly systematic. Once seated at 
his desk after breakfast, he does not rise till the day’s 
pile of *‘ copy ” is completed. 

—We have received the bound volume of “ The Cent- 
ury” containing the issues from November, 1888, to 
April, 1889, inclusive. Among the most notable features 
of, this volume—which contains nearly a thousand 
pages, over 400 illustrations, and thirty-six full-page 

ictures—may be mentioned the Abraham Lincoln 
hioguaghy, the papers on Siberia.and the Exile System 
by a Kennan, the illustrated articles treating of 
the old Italian Masters, a series of papers on topics 
connected with Bible study of great practical value to 
teachers and students, the special Centennial number of 
last month, and Mr. Cable’s “True Stories of Lonisi- 
ana.” In fiction, poetry, sketches, illustrated papers 
of travel, and in the discussion of current topics, the 
magazine has maintained its high standing. 
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THE NEW YORK CONGREGA- 
TIONAL ASSOCIATION. 


The annual meeting of the General As- 
sociation of Congreyational Churches of 
this State, which closed at Ogdensburg 
on Thursday, was marked throughout by 
an earnest spirituality and cordial fellow- 
ship. The levels of the meeting was 

iven in the introductory remarks of the 
oderator-elect, the Rev. Dr. Packard, 
of Syracuse, who urged that such a body 
of Christian workers should endeavor so 
to receive and utilize divine power as to 
send forth mighty, far-reaching impulses 


of the same. 


The annual sermon, by the Rev. Mr. 
Ottman, of Salamanca, based on Daniel 
vii., 13, 14, was a strong, concise presen- 
tation of the nature and claims of the 
kingdom of God. Following the sermon 
an address of welcome was given by the 
pastor, of the church at which the meet- 
ing was held, the Rev. Mr. Ainslie. Both 
church and tor received many well- 
merited oes of congratulation during 
the meeting for the growth and position 
attained during the seven years since the 
organization of the society in this place. 

r. E. K. Alden, Secretary of the 
A. B. C. F. M., thrilled all hearts that 
heard him by his eloquent presentation of 
the world-wide character, aims, and need 


of Congregationalism. Said he: “ Every | pibli 


Congregational church, in some way, 
should link its thought and effort with 
the world’s evangelization. ‘The Congre- 
gational dead, all over’ the world, make 
the whule world a Congregational field. 
The lands of darkness are hastening ou 
to thejr redemption; let us have our part 
therein.” 

The necrological sketch by the Rev. 
F. W. Beecher was accompanied by the 
reading of a letter of fraternal eh 
from his father, the Rev. Dr. Edw 
Beecher, who was unable to attend on- 
account of his recent misfortune. Earnest 
prayers and tender words of sympathy on 
his behalf followed. 

In his essay on Protestant Christianity 
for our Public Schools the Rev. Mr. 
Spaulding, of Poughkeepsie, declared 
Rome to be the sworn enemy of universal 
education, an@ pronounced Boston and 
New York City more Romish than Rome 
itself. The work of the A. M. A. among 
the negroes and r mountain whites 
of the South was outlined by the Rev. 
Mr. Jenkins, the assistant of Secre- 
tary Dr. Beard. The estimate was given 
that the negro classes, alone, in the South 
are increasing at the rate of 500 souls 
daily. The importance of the Woman’s 
Home Missionary work was emphasized 
by Dr. Cobb, who vividly portrayed the 
ministerial privations endured on the 
frontier. Resolutions were adopted urg- 
ing to uniting with other Christian bodies 
in petitioning Congress to increase the 
supply of chaplains for our United States 
military posts. Vigorous resolutions rel- 
ative to temperance reform were 
passed. 

The next 


place of meeting is Middle- 
town, N. Y. R. H. B. 


PROFESSOR RUSSELL’S RESIGNA- 
TION. 


The newspapers have made more over 
the resignation of Professor Russell, of 
Yale Theological Seminary, to take a 
chair of Philosophy at Williams College 
than the facts warrant. The resignation 
had no reference whatever to any differ- 
ence of opinion between Professor Rus- 
sell and the Yale Faculty on the Andover 
theory of a future probation. ques- 
tion whether a belief in miracles was 
essential to a belief in Christianity was 
discussed at a meeting of the students at 
which members of the Faculty were pres- 
ent, and at which some differences of 
opinion as to the relative importance of 
the miracles in Christianity were devel- 
oped, such as are quite permissible in the 
free air of that institution. But the res- 
ignation of Professor Russell was not the 
result of any such divergence, but due to his 
free choice of the other opening, to which, 
indeed, he had been some time urged. 
His views on the question of the miracles 
he has made clear by the following note 
which we copy from the New Haven 
Palladium :” 


‘* Editor of the Palladium : 


‘*T desire to say that the views or teachings 
regarding miracles attributed to me in your 


| issue of yesterday are essentially incorrect 


misleading. 

In the address upon miracles to which 
you refer, I explicitly affirmed my belief in 
the reality of those miraculous occurrences as 
recorded in the Gospels. them as a 
part of the evidence for Christianity, as a his- 
torical religion ; nor have I ever taught that 
a complete Christian faith from knowledge 
can dispense with miracles. During my con- 
nection with the Yale Divinity School I have 
advanced no views that are incompatible with 
the fullest acceptance of Christianity as the 
religion of redemption, supernatural in its 
origin or character, J. E. Russe. 

‘*“New Haven, May 23.”’ 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


NEW BOOKS. 


Vanity Fair, and Lovel the 


Widower. 


By W. M. TuackerAy. Fully illustrated. 
2 vols. crown 8vo, $1.50 each. 


The first volumes of a very desirable Illus- 
trated Library Edition of Thackeray’s Works, 
to be made more complete than any existing 
edition, in 22 volumes, with biographical and 
ibliographical introductory essays. 


Riverside Library for Young 
People. 


Sterling and interesting books of history, 
biography, travel, nat history, adventure, 
etc., written by authors specially qualified, 
for girls and boys forming private libraries. 


1. Toe War OF INDEPENDENCE. By JoHN 
SKE. 
2. Wasnincron: An Historical 
Biography. By Horace E. ScuppEr. 
With Maps, etc., 75 cents each. 


The Story of Patsy. 


Kate Dovueias Wicer, author of 
**'The Birds’ Christmas Carol.’’ With 
lustrations. Square 16mo, 60 cents. 


A very engaging story, full of humor and 
— whlsh ought to be read in every 
amily. 


A Girl Graduate. 


By P. Woo.tey, author of Rachel 


Armstrong; or, Love eology.’’ 
12mo, $1.50 ee 
A strong and thoughtful story, treating the 


social ambitions of a Western girl educated 
above the position of her parents. 


The Sleeping Car and Other 


Farces. 


Including THE SLEEPING CAR, THE Par- 
LoR Car, THE ELEVATOR, and THE Regis- 
TER. By W.D.Howetts. 12mo, $1.00. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 


11 East 17th Street, New York. 


BRIGHT 
song Book: 


By LOWRY & DOANE, 
IS MOST DESIRABLE EVERY WAY! 
Send 25 Cents for a Copy in Paper. 


76 E. Ninth St., New York, 
StT., CHICAGO. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 
81 RANDOLPH 


Ss haff-Herzog 


evyclopedia 
Y/2 


PRINTED FOR US By Messrs. FUNK & WAGNALLS. 


OTHER STANDARD 


THEOLOGICAL Worxs 


AT PRICES CORRESPONDINGLY LOW. 


SEnD FOR 
SEND FOR AGENTS WANTED. 
THE CHRISTIAN LITERATURE Co. 


35 BOND ST., NEW YORK. 


| 


ANCIENT AND MODERN. 


The following works by the 
REV. LYMAN ABBOTT, D.D., 


will be sent to any address, post- 
age paid, on receipt of price. Ad- 
dress The Christian Union. 


Commentaries on the New Testament. 
(A. S: Barnes & Co.) 


MARK AND LUKE, - - - 1 75 
JOHN, - - - - = - = 1 is 
1 75 
ROMANS, - - - - - - 1 75 
Life of Christ, - (Harpers) $1 75 
Dictionary of Religious Knowl- 
edge, - ° ad (Harpers) 6 00 
Old Testament Shadows of New 
Testament Truths, _ (Harpers) 8 00 
A Layman’s Story, - - - 100 


(Dodd, Mead & Co.) 


For FamilyWorship. (Dodd, Mead & Co.) 
PART I.—_SCRIPTURAL SELEC- 
PART 1i._FAMILY PRAYERS, 

in Aid of Faith, 

(E. P. Dutton & Co.) 


Gospel History. J.R. GILMORE and 
LYMAN IBBOTT. 


(Fords, Howard & Hulbert ) 


FRANCIS & LOUTREL, 
Manufacturing Stationers and Printers, 


No. 45 MAIDEN LANE, New York. 
FRANCIS & LOUTREL’S 


Patent Safety Tint Checks, 


Best safeguard against fraudulent alteration known. 
A full line of Fancy and Staple Stationery for busi- 
use, also a fine 


LIBRARIES AND PARCELS OF 
BOOKS BOUGHT. 


Rare. Curious. Current, .. 

Libraries Supplied Cheaper than, any Book Store 
IN THE WOBLD. 
MAMMOTH CATALOGUE FREE. 


LEGGAT BROTHERS 


81 Chambers Street, 
3d door west of City Hall Park. — NEW YORK. 


FAST BLACK STOCKINGS. 
‘THE CLEANFAST HOSIERY CO. 
F. P. 


CLEANFAST 


S&t., and 


$1 50). 
50 


1 00. 


MILLION BOOKS IN STOCK. 


t. 
f 
Botton. GAZE &.SON, 


The Famous Designs of Alexandre Bida, who went to the Holy Land, took 
sketches on the spot, and spent twelve years in the preparation of his remarkable Etchings. 

Two hundred truly Oriental scenes from real life, portraying the customs, cos- 
tumes, architecture, scenery, and types of the people. 

Letter-press by Mrs. Louisa T. Craicin, whose “Story of 
alike to old and young, Dealing with ancient Jewish life and history, it has the vividness 
and freshness of new events, and makes us familiarly acquainted with the geography, 
climate, fruits, flowers, birds, and general products of the Holy Land; the amusements, 
habits, customs, education, and religious rites of the people—a book full of interest and 
instruction—a Double History, one written, the other pictorial. 

The few Educated Ladies who are showing its attractive features to mothers and 
children are doing so well that we are paying some Thirty Dollars per week for their 
services. We desire to be well represented in every community. For particulars, 


FORDS, HOWARD & HULBERT, 


Christian Union Building, New York. 


Jesus” is fascinating 


address 


MUSIG »° FLOWERS 


Go well together. Prepare to enjoy the genial season 

er Idyls, found in abundance on the pages 
of Books published by Ditson Company. 


IN OUR NEW 
ular Song Collection 
are found such songs as ** Happy Birds,”’ ** Hunt- 
4-leafed Clover.” ** pe 
ced oid Garden, 
IN OUR NEW 


a Choice Sacred Solos 
ound Beulah Land,” “Good Shepherd,” 
songs of great beauty. 


IN OUR NEW 
of Opular Piano Collection 
tha 
ains,” and 20 other plessing pieces. 
IN OUR NEW 
opular Dance Collection 
( are many new and sparkling Waltzes, 
Spend a V in provid h book 
: Banjo ($1), for Guitar, ( or War 
songs ( Olds 


i, 
on 8 We Used to 
of our excellent Glee or 
(See Catalogues.) 


GUITARS, BANJOES, MANDOLINS of the Best Quaiity, 
FOR SALE AT REASONABLE PRICES. 
—Any Book Maikd for Retail Price.— 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, Boston. 


C. H. Drrson & Co.,'867 Broadway, New York 


SONGS... 
SHE STOOD AMONG THE LILIES. By Frederick Vinal. 


An exceptionally fine song of on! 


culty. Twoeditions, for Soprano or ordinary diffi- 


lto. Price, 
WHERE THE OX-EYED DAISIES GROW. 
inia Bryant, 


By Virgi 
A pretty and pleasing Waltz Song. Price, 50c 
NO MORE PARTING, NORAH DARLING. 


A pleasing song aime 
that sings itself. Price, 30cts. t, and with a melody 


PIANO MUSIC. 
GALATEA GAVOTTE 2 


bright and charming composi - 
poser of the well-known 


MARCH OF TRIUMPH. 2 waco. 


Stirring and excell 
LBUMBLATT,. 2 zours scHEHLMANN. 
A pretty little ‘‘piece”” somewhat in the style of a 
nocturne. Price, 30cts. 
*,*Any of the above, or any other sheet music will 
sent postpaid on receipt of retail price. 
PUBLISHED BY 
JOHN CHURCH CO. cincinnati, 0. 
And 19 East 16th St., New York City. 


TO AUTHORS AND AMATEUR WRITERS. 
The New York Burean of Revision and Criticism 


Unbiased critical opinions on MSS. of all kinds. 

Thorough revision for the press. George W. Curtis 

says: MSS. with a view to publi 

done, as it should be, professionally, the 
oan, erms by agreemen 4 us Munson 

Coan, 20 West 14th Street, New York Citv. 


WANTED--A Christian Gentle- 
man or Lady hip to act as ent fort ) 
HOME BEYOND,” or published. “THE 

e have the choicest Chament+ 


Leading Cle en and the t Re- 
ligious For and Terms address 


LIBRARY ASSOCIATION, 103 State 


HEAVEN AND HELL, by EMAN- 
UEL SWEDENBORG, 420 pages, paper 
cover, Mailed prepaid for 14 Cents b 
the American Swedenborg Printing 
Publishing Society, 20 Cooper Union, New 
York City. 

] 
EUROPE, 
first-class); also oe lan 
Norway, and the Holy Land. 
We refer bv 


946 Broadway, N. ¥: 


| 
= 
| 
| 
4 
| 
} 
| 
i | 
} 
| 
| 
| 
Chorus collections, 
| 
|: 
| = 
| 
| 
=e of our own man Vv Cards, Wed- 
ding Invitations, etc. engraved in the prevailing 
| | Francis & Loutrel’s Diaries and Daily Journals 
Your Custom Solicited. CYRUS F. LOUTREL. 
| | Street, Chicago. 
| Robinson = Cotton of 
| | | | | wor 
not to | way, 2 West 
8 es 
- 4) | 12500 street, 
| gurpassed, | 5 \ | 07 State St., 
4 Send for 49 strated ‘* Tourist Gazette 
| price-list. TRADE-MARK, 


May 30, 1889. 


SAINT WILLIAM GLADSTONE. 


“Our maid-of-all-work, Margaret,’ 
said a newspaper man, “ was sadly given 
to beer-drinking, but she had one redeem- 
ing point about her, and we all respected 
her for it. She was very devotional. No 
matter what frame of mind or body she 
was in, Margaret would devoutly attend 
to her religious exercises. But there 
seemed to be something lacking to her in 
the shape of a visible object of adoration, 

oor old soul! One day the landlady 
asked me if L wouldn’t mind loaning her 
that portrait of Gladstone off my wall 
for awhile, and she told me that Margaret 
had been very good for a week because. 
she had hung it at the head of her bed, 
and that she had found the old woman 
one evening kneeling before it and saying 
her prayers. Fora long time [I left the 
_‘grand old man’s’ picture there, and was 
glad to discover that it was a genuine 
soul-comforter. Whether Margaret knew 
who Gladstone was I could never find out, 
but I was told that she always went to 
bed happy and sober when she said her 
prayers before it. So, you see, the fore- 
most man cf England has his worshipers 
and his non-worshipers among the peo- 
ple whose cause he has so nobly espoused. 
—[Chicago News. 


MR. ADAMS IN THE WEST. 


Mr. Charles Francis Adams tells with 
appreciative amusement a story at his own 
expense. 

In a town in the wild and woolly West, 
as it is the fashion to call it no ys, he 
was tendered a reception by the inhabit- 
ants, and, as they had no other place 
where they could or would hold the fes- 
tivity, the gathering took place on the 
stage of the theater of the burg. Much 
to the surprise of at least the chief guest, 
after the first greetings between himself 
and those present had been properly got 
through with, the curtain of the stage 
rolled up, disclosing the auditorium of 
the theater well filled with inhabitants 
whose social position did not entitle them 
to an invitation to the stage itself. 

Once the curtain was up, there must, of 
course, be speaking, and Mr. Adams was 
straightly called upon to address the as- 
sembled multitude. This he did as well 
as might be on an occasion when presum- 
ably there was nothing in particular to 
say beyond the ordinary expressions of 
Appa and after he had finished the 

ayor of the town was called for. 

The Mayor evidently felt that here was 
an opportunity which should not be lost, 
and that he could not do better than to 


begin with a tremendous compliment to} 


the guest of the evening. 

“ Ladies and gentlemen,” he began, “ we 
have listened with deep interest to the 
platitudes of Mr. Adams.” 

The audience did not show any sign of 
anything wrong, and the 

ayor sailed on in his eloquent oration ; 
but the guest was reduced to a state of 
mind which must be felt to be appre- 
ciated.—[ Boston Courier. 


THE FLIGHT OF INSECTS. 


Some insects use all four wings in flight, 
such, for example, as the dragon-flies, 
bees, wasps, and May-flies. Some, like 
the beetles, locusts, and the Hemiptera, 
or half-winged insects, only use the hind 
_ pair of wings for flight, the first pair being 
greatly thickened, und forming covers 
called “ elytra,” beneath which the flying- 
wings can be sheltered when not in use. 
In many insects, such as the common 
blue-bottle fly and the gnat tribe, one 
pair of wings appears to have vanished 


altogether ; but in reality they are only| 


undeveloped, and still exist in a rudiment- 


ary form. In the case of the blue-bottle| 


they form tiny “alule,” or winglets, 
While in the case of the they- are 
shriveled up into a pair of little slender 
spikes, the tips of which are knobbed. 

hese rudimentary wings are called 
“halteres,” or balancers ; and, small as 
they are, and insignificant as they appear 

be, they exercise so an influence 
on the flight that, if one of them be cut 
off, the insect seems unable to guide its 
course. The halteres are very conspic- 
uous in any of the insects which are 
familiar to us under the title of “daddy- 
pne-legs,” and their structure can easily 
de out with an ordinary pocket- 
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RAISE YOUR BREAD 


INTHREE HOURS 


Avoid All Possibility of Failure. 


THE AMERICAN 
BREAD RAISER 


complete in hours, 
and no possi or re- 
tarded ny winter 


a raised q 
PRICE COMPLETR. 
FIRST PREMIUM AT AMERICAN INSTITUTE FAIR, KEW YORK. 
Recommended and used by all the leading authorities on 
cooking, and in use in all York and Public 


Mrs. RORER, Principal Philadelphia Cookin-. 
I ha r American Bread Rai 
guccessfully, and think it is the best device tor the pax 
pose I have ever seen. 
Mrs. HOPE, Principal of Cooking, New York Pub- 
lic Schools, says : 
Raiser and found 


American Bread 
it entirely satisfactory I do not hesitate to recommend 
it. I have been experimenting in bread-making for 
years, and find best results in QUICK RAISING. lam glad 
of your invention which tnsuREs the raise in 
hours, and does away with all possibility of failure. _ 
Lady or Gentlemen Agents wanted in every Town, 
«7 Send for full descriptive circulars. 
The CASE MANUFACTURING Co, 
83 Nassau Street, N. Y. 


Grosse & Blackwell's 
FRESH FRUIT JAMS, 
Made from English Fresh Fruit 


AND REFINED SUGAR, 


ARE SOLD BY ALL GROCERS 


IN THE UNITED STATES. 


LIEBIG COMPANYS 


EXTRACT of MEAT 


Finest and Cheapest Meat Stock Sor 
Made Dishes Sauces. As Beef Tea, * an inval 
tonic and an agreeable stimulant.”” Annual sale 
8,000,000 jars. 


Genuine only with fac-simile of Justus 
vem: signature in blue across label, 
as ive. 


Bold by Storekeepers, Grocers, and Druggists. 
LIEBIG’S EXTRACT OF MEAT CO, L’t’d, London 


Enamel your Ranges twice a year, tops once 
a week and you have the finest-polished stove in the 
world. For sale by all Grocers and Stove Dealers. 


E. & T. ANTHONY & CO. 


Manuf sagyrteny & Importersof | RUBBER & STEEL STAMP MAKERS, SEAL ENGRAVERS, &c. 
Photographic Instruments, 100 FULTON S8T., NEW YORK. 
APPARATUS AND SUPPLIES, 
A copy of AMATEUR 
THE LILLIPUT) «4... OUTFITS 
makes picture inches oquare make Photo- Supplied 
with handsome sole feather case, | With descrip- ithe setials 
im with 8 strap. Ou meas- tivecatalogue 
Va ure, 4x4x6 inches, and contains 6 7 PICTURES 
double holders. Mlustrated | sent without £ the hi } 
k of non 0. e ghest 
lamp. 108 dry plates. For $25. charge to a | / yA | excellence 
ety from $9 upward for interested. £4 U®\ ean be made. 
THE SCOVILL & ADAMS CO. 


Flynt Waist, or True Corset 


also, the 
Yh d 
\ \ 
5 


bat. Jan. 6, 1874—Feb. 15, 1876. y 
mothers. No. 5 the Misses’ Waist, with Hose Supports 

hed. No. 6, how we dress very little No. 
7 illustrates how the warp threads of the fabrics cross 
at right angles in the baek, ~~ insur in every 
waist the most successful Shoulder Brace 
ever const:ucted. It is universally ind 
eminent nhv as the most Scientific Waist or 


L YNT WAIST isthe only garment man- 
the material of whieh made is 


ufactured where 
sHRUNK before cut, the only one which in ite natural 
construction con a Shoulder Brace which su 
the shoul (so easenti 
or e ob 
Vv 


superbly, permits most 
ppg only with perfect 
om from compression. For act teach- 
ers, or pupils of elocution or physical exer for 
Sestrinae or invalids, for every girl or the 
ualed. Thousands of ladies whom 


pli 
Nirs. 6. P. FLYNT, 319 Columbus Ave., Boston, Mass. 
Columbus Ave. cars pass the house from all depots. 


BALL’S CORSETS are Boned With KABO 


FOR SALE EVERYWHERE. 
CHiIcaco Corset Co. 


CHICAGO and NEW YORK. 


ANFIELD * SEAMLESS 
DRESS SHIELDS 


Only reliable 
A Shield made. 
RADE MARK . worn by more 
than six mill- 
ion ladies. 
Sales five 
times that of 
any other 
Shield made 


P 
Pat. in U. 8. and Europe. mall, 
For Sale at all leading Dry Goods Honsss. 


CANFIELD RUBBER CO., 
86 | Leonard Street, New York. 


YOUR MONOGRAM either 2 or 3 Letter 
i BN for Marking your Linen or Paper and 
wAY Envelopes with Indelible Ink and Bronze 
Colors. ONLY 50cts. POST-PAID. 
A Also PEN and PENCIL STAMPS 25cts. 
POST-PAID. 
TUCKER & SCHOTT, 


423 Broome St., New York. 


The 


By Alessandro Filippini, who has been 24 years 
with the Delmeonico’s. The work is endorsed by 
the Delmonico’s. Menus for every day of the year. 
The greatest book on culinary art ever published. 


| Throw ali other cook books away ; this embraces and 


exceeds them all. j 
IT IS A MASTERPIECE OF ITS KIND. 

Agents Wanted to Intréeduce this Work 
iuto every Hotel, Restaurant and Private 
Family in the U. 8. : 

READ THIS CAREFULLY: 

Mr. Manning sold 164 in 9 days, Miss Hanna 62in $8 
days, Miss Briggs 109 in 18 days, Mr. Harter 33 in 8 days. 

You can do as well. Every one wants it.. Write for 
terms. 


It is adopted to the humblest as well as 
the grandest style of living, 


Bound in white Oil Cloth, dark edges.......... 82.50 
Bound in full Seal, Russia marbled edges.......84.50 


CHARLES L. WEBSTER & CO., 
3 East {4th Street, N. Y. 


Both the Tramres PBlades of our Star Hack 
Saws are NOW us pePicct us bumun skill muke 
them. Tue Frame is steel, polished and Nickel 
plated, and will hold a:1 bludes frum 3 tu 12 inches, 
and iuce them in tuur directions. With the extra 
clamp, as seen in the cut, all broken 1 Judes can be 
used. These Saws have a Lle temper, an: one five 
cent Blade will cut iron or sott steel steadily for 
several hours, duing more wurk tuan a dollar’s 
worth of filcs. 

Price of No. $1 00 


6 8 lt 


warranted, 
MILLERS FALLS CoO., 


93 [:cade Street, Sew York. 


HAT YOU HAVE LONG SOUGHT! 
THe “BOSS” FiusH T-Bever. 


a? 
Descrirtiow.— Dise attached to b 


lade 

8 for (90°), W for Window 
ait Pach for Oc 
Hexagon 


30°), Mitre ove to PRICE: 
° y pressing button on 
side and fasten by turning thumb-nut. to in. Size. 


THE HILL BEVEL CO.., 
MANCHESTER CONN. 


GRA: AMERICAN: wADIE 


orders for our celebrated Teas, 
Coffees an 


d Baking Powders. 
GET PREMIUM 27. 
For full address 


r 
P.O. Box 289, New York, N.¥ 


CHURCH EQUIPMENT. 


HOOK&HASTINGS 
BOSTON, MASS. 
Builders of the Grand Organs in Tremont Temple 


the Cathedral, Boston: Plymouth Church, Brook- 
yn; Music Hall, Cincinnati, and of over 1,400 3 


CHURCH ORGANS ror 


very part of thecountry. We invite attention to our 
new styles of PARLOR ORGANS, at from $600 te $1000 
an upwar S. UsiC COMMITTEES, 
ORGANISTS, and others are invited to apply to us 
for allinformation connected with our art. Duscerp, 
TIVE CIRCULARS and specifications furnished on ap. 


plication. Second-hand Organs for sale at low prices 
McShane Bell F 

Send tor. Catalogne. A 
Mention this puper, Baltimore, 


of 
CHURCH, CHIME, AND PEAL BELIS 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 


Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Churches 
Schools, Fire Alarms, Farms, ete. FULLY 
WARRANTED. Catalogue sent Free. 


VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati, O. 


"MAITLAND ARMSTRONG & Co., 
Stained ‘Glass and Interior Decoration. 


" decoration and work in 
Glass from the of 


CLINTON H. BE FFLY COMPAN) 


CLAYTON & BELL, Glass Painters to the Queen, London 
61 WASHINGTON SQUARE, SOUTH, 


NEW YORK. 


to Buy Food : 
3 | representa s to Gook It, 
fe ment. No. 2alow- and 
——— = af being high in 
= oh — the bac 
receipt or by any pro- 4 a : 
| Hes | | 
No Need of a Fire. | | each 
No danger from cold or hip; 
GS drafts. e whole process most 
of m raising and y, to 
| ‘ waist- 
i pe 
: A much better sweeter and the 
more healthful bread ob- | 
PATENT STAR HACK SAW. 
we nave fitted Dy stactoruy, constar 
r re to 
K ‘raine, or Clamp, sent by mail pre paid on 
reveipt Also 1c r sule ty a.l liardware 
NO Khao Dealers. All goods Learing cur name ere fully 
BREAK 
| 
$1.50. 
| | 
| 
\ J yin U. or 
L ware of imi- 
| 
Fol 
7.9.4 
LADIES CAREFULLY 
| 
| 
4 
| 
/ 
> 
¢ 
/ 
of Mesars. Clayton & 
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kes foreign markets indicate that a 
demand has sprung up there for our 
more speculative stocks, and there are 
reasons for stating ‘that large lines 
of several descriptions of shares have 
been or are in the way of being shipped 
abroad, and yet some of the foreign bank- 
ers who are known to have been caught 
— of stocks in our markets have made 
int of shipping gold this week, nearly 
3 500,000 having gone out this week, al- 
though the balance of trade is in our 
favor, and large shipments of stocks and 
bonds are going forward, while the open 
rate for money in London is lower thanit is 
here. 

These facts point pretty conclusively 
to a manipulation of gold shipments, 
and indicate that it is not a regular out- 
flow resulting from legitimate causes. 
The money market here is still very easy, 
and closed at two per cent. oubatthenenl 
ing these withdrawals. We need not 
anticipate any extensive flow of gold to 
Europe under present conditions, and the 
promise is that a much wider demand is 
to be experienced for our securities in 
the European exchanges. There is 
nothing in all of Europe, in the way 
of speculative securities, that is as 
wrdewe to the capitalist as our rail- 

and corporative bonds and shares, 
te: | prices for the latter have been 
depressed to a point, during the past two 
years, which makes it safe.for the long- 
sighted Englishman to lay away invest- 
‘ments of this kind, in preference to the 
inflated-priced bonds and shares of Eng- 
lish’ railways, which, at present prices, 
searcely pay two to two and a half per 
cent. on the purchase money. Not only 
are funds coming to us for these, but the 
capitalists of London are putting money 
in Trusts, and are buying up manufactur- 
ing interests in our country to an extent 
never before known. In this way we are 
constantly drawing on European capital, 
and are settling it permanently here. 
This country is, indeed, the money-magnet 
of the globe ; if the ignorant, backwoods 
legislatures" will cease passing arbitrary 
and oppressive laws against railways and 
capital, this country will not only be 
the El Doradoof the capitalist, but it will 
be as well (indeed, it is now) of the 
laborer. There is no place like it for the 
man who works with his hands, or for the 
man who works with his head, notwith- 
standing the croaking theories of imprac- 
ticables ; and, aside from the danger of this 
foolish legislating, and perhaps in spite 
of it, there is the promise of a period of 
such prosperity as we have not witnessed 
before in our history. The new stimulus, 
at the present time, is taken from unpre- 
cedented prospects, at so early a date, of 
immense crops in every branch of prod- 
ucts ; from Minnesota to Texas, and 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific, this prom- 
ise-is held out. If all this is realized, with 
the large increase in the percentage of 
acreage planted, there will be a volume 
of transportation for the in 
freight, and there will be a stimulus given 
to the luxury of travel, which will 
our railroads with traffic. The be 
nance of rates will not be a difficult matter 
with plenty of business ; so that we have 
fair reasons here for believing in the re- 
turning good conditions which will serve 
to place all corporation properties squarely 
on their feet, and add largely to our ma- 
terial wealth. All crop reports this week 
are confirmatory of the flattering figures 
of a week ago. 

Railway earnings are coming in heavy, 
especially from the Northwest and from 
the South. The second week of May 
makes a good showing—about six per cent. 
gain on eighty-two roads—but the = apres, 
of the third week, as far as received, are 
a advance on the second. 

e share market is very strong ; prices | 
advance, but do not react, as expected, 
and the market closes at a heavy advance 
over a week ago. 

The bank statement is as follows : 


Loans, decrease........... $812,300 
Specie, decrease ......... 1,287,000 
Legal tenders, increase 1,884,200 
Deposits, decrease ....... 1,503,300 
Reserve, increase ........ 973,025 


This leaves the — reserve of the city | personal 
banks at about $15,000,000. Money two | mune 


per cent. at close. | 
Watt 


United States Government 


SECURITIES 
FOR INVESTORS. 
Harvey Fisk & Sons,| 
BANKERS, 


28 Nassau Street, New York. 


INVESTORS. 


WHICH IS BETTER ?—To hug the} in 
delusion that there are no safe invest- 
ments outside of the large Eastern 
cities and rest contented with 4 per 
cent. interest, or, by a little investiga- 
tion, convince yourselves that mort- 
gage loans on improved real estate in 
and about Denver, Colorado, at 7 and 
8 per cent. are just as secure. 

We and our agents will be happy to 
aid your investigations, and make 


loans for you. 
ACHESON & WARREN, Denver, Colo. 


REPRESENTED BY 


A. A. Swzet, 8 Congress Street, Boston, Mass. 
F. W. Baupwin, 21 Spruce Street, New York. 


MONEY MAY BE SAFE 


Invested in low interest-bearing securities of the East, 
but no investment can be more secure than mortgages 
on real estate in St. Paul, the largest and moat rapidly 
growing city in the Northwest, and it will net seven 
and eight per cent. interest, payable semi-annually in 
New York Exchange. A long and successful experi- 
ence, without a single loss to investors, has established 
our business and guarantees satisfaction. 


SMITH & TAYLOR, 


333 ROBERT STREET, Cor. FOURTH, 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 


Cc. W. DARLING. E. D. ANGELL. 


FARGO, DAKOTA. 


RED RIVER VALLEY LANDS FOR SALE. 


DARLING & CO, 


Real Estate and Loans. 
Money Loaned to NET 7% and 8%. 


sell County Orders of Dakota. 
1%, according to the laws of tho Terr Grodan 
vernment Bond. ~~ for supplies and work 
one for the County. regular income of 7%. 


American Loan and Trst 


CAPITAL, $500,000. 


Guaranty Deposit with State Auditor, - $200,000. 


Placed wholl ond reach of the Company, for 
Goilateral Security to Clients. 


Incorporated an a operating und er State authority 


LOAN, TRUST AND ANNUITY BUSINESS. 


Acts as Executor, Administrator, Guard- 
ian, Trustee, Assignee, or Receiver. 


5 PER CENT. PAID ON TIME DEPOSITS. 
portion desiring to 


make sale invest We loan money for them on 
unquestion- 
tats Mortgages, with wnquestion- 


CLINTON MARKELL, President. 


C. E. SHANNON, 2d Vice-President and Trust Officer. 
JAMES BILLINGS, Secretary and Treasurer. 


DULUTH, MINNESOTA. 


FIRST MORTGAGE LOANS. 8% 


Absolute 


perky guarantecd. ‘tle 


men 
, Temple Court, 


WM. E. SM 


G..A. ELDER, Vice-President. | 


IN 


DAKOTA 


EsTABLisuEp 1881. 
PAID-UP CAPITAL, $100,000. 


JESTMENT COMPANY 


Grand Forks, Dakota. 


SURPLUS AND $30,000: 


Guaranteed 7 Per Cent. Mortgages. Ten Year 6 1-2 Per Cont. Debentures. 


for fatare patronage pon 


future 
We refer by permisston to many 
with 


and our 


> miacing lease in the RED RIVER VALLEY, and base our 
OD that we have Insurance Companies, and Capitalists, that have 


esirability of our securities, and court the strictest 


Address GEO. B. CLIFFORD, Sec’y, Grand Forks, Dak., or 


J. B. FERRY. 


Y, Manager, No. 2 Wall Street, New York. 


GUARANTY INVESTMENT COMPANY. 


CAPITAL, 


$250,000. 


GUARANTEED FARM MORTGAGES. 


A COMMITTEE 


18 ASSURED BY BUYING THE 
Real Estate Debenture Bonds 


THE MIDDLESEX BANKING C0. 


CAPITAL PAID $600,000. 
In denominations from $100, Upward. 


A. General Eastern Man 


PER. NET 
CENT INCOME 


real 
estate Minnesota, Dakot Colorado, 
and Texas, held in trust by the Union Trust Com 

ca and asse 

ion Gan. liabilitios ted by. low. 
being required to ve not less than 10 per cent. more 
assets on hand than its liabili As a matter of 
fact, it has over twice that amount.—See Bank Com- 
missioners’ Report. It is under the supervision of the 
State Bank Commissioners, the same as other banks 
very eguard aroun 
pw to make them as safe as t 


ITS RECORD. 


FRANK R. Sommnon. New York Agent, 
(With Gilder, Farr & Co.), 
31 and 33 Broad St. 


at E et ht Per Cont. 


veying Lands and seven years in Loaning Hast- 
ern Money on Real Estate since coming to 
Texas, I would solicit correspondence with 
private investors as to my method of doing bust- 
ness and the safety of long tsme 

Real Estate Loans in Texas, 
Paying 8 per cent. net to investor. 

Address B. CHANDLER, 

San Antonio, Texas. 


to The Christian Union or 
Refer (York. oF Lockwood 
ational 


Specially secured by 25% with Ameri- 
eld and Trust Fall 


y 
guaranteed, at maturity. 
paid 


8% First Mortgage Bonds. 8% 


Interest guaranteed, stock bonus in incorpo- 
ing large profits to stock- 
holders after:the bonds and fully 


Syndicate Investments. 10% 


Kansas City Business and Residence 


with half to investors. 


WINNER INVESTMENT COMPANY, 


The Min- 
nesota Title 
Insurance & 

Co. of 


Minn., insures IS gagees and 
ners against loss from Defect or Fraud in Re 
Rotate Titl defends 
sured titles, 
own cost, 


LES' 


olicy fee. 


ty Fund, hold by St State 

or, 

.| ages =ANSU 
title. A 


87, 9% 10% 


Mortgage Investments 
For particulars and references, address 


THOMAS - - TACOMA, 


Washington Territory. 


thege two two ar great the methods employed ty 


portance, Send for their 


roadway, New York. 


EDWARD KENNEDY, 


Reatf Estate and Collections, 
GRAND FORKS, Dakota. 


LOANS NEGOTIATED. CITY LOTS FOR SALE. 


Choice farm lands for sale. Acts as agent for wties 
owning lands in Dakota. of lands 
sale will be sent free on ap cation. 
Correspondence ted. 


OR. Pres. WM. V.-Pres. 
. A. EASTMAN, Sec’y 


The Grand Forks Loan & Land Company, 


INCORPORATED CAPITAL, $50,000.00. 


Grand Forks, Dak. 
First Mortgage Loans made on Farm and 
Pro Estate Bought 


and Sold, Bonds Negotiated. 
Collections e. 


WORTGAGE LOANS 


SEND FOR PAMPHLET TO 


THE MUTUAL LOAN & INVESTMENT Cb, 


KEARNEY, NEB. 


EO. H. LEWIS, Prest. 


THE LEWIS INVESTMENT CO,, 


J.J. 0°CO 


“™ 


130,000 
000 


DES MOINES, IOWA. 
Ni on inspected farms 


mes, 
planes without loss to any investor. 
or several of the 1} insurance 
banks, and colleges of the East. and 
te institu rences: Hon. Voge 
Pres’t of Nat’) Life Ins, Co., Mon 

Marble Savings Bank, 
Treas., 
T, india 


wton, New Haven, Conn. ; A. w- 
Y.; and many others. 


Money comes from Europe 
by millions to lend in_ little 
sums of $100 up on farms and 
city property. Banks are send- 
ing it. 

Hadn’t you better know how 
| lending 1 is done here? 

Our primer tells. 


Tue Kansas City ComPARY, 
Kansas City, Missouri ; 
Portsmouth, 


SAFEST OF ALL 


INVESTMENTS. 


for Form, Circular, ongregation 
before yon invest cleewhere. 


W. B. CLARK 


INVESTORS 


sting $65 
curity 


Seat 
Highest 


| 
| 
AND OTHER DESIRABLZ 
REO 
f 
te 
| 
4 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| Unquestioned references on application. Corre- 
10 
many 
| 
L. 
| | Prof. H. 
i ton, 
| 
| 
j 
| 
| 
| | 
i WILLIAM H. 
\ Gen. Agt., 50 State St.. ni. 
| 
H | 
fINNEAPO S. MINN. 
Ss Paper. 
Sanks, of and to responsiiie and well 
Win 
inneapolis, 
2 
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HE * HEQUE* ANK 
Yum p 


‘Chief Office, 4 Waterloo Place, 


PALL MALL, LONDON. 
TRUSTEES: 
The Right Honorable JOHN BRIGHT, M.P. 
The Right Honorable EARL BEAUCHAMP. 


Bankers, Bank of England. 
f the in addition to a 8 
The Capital of 0 tal of on 


not discount Notes or Bills, nor 
st Government 


EQUAL 


e Bank issues Cheques 
POUND u waren Loney or put, in Booka, as 
required, for the use of those remit- 
ting money to Europe, or of the 
are than Post Office Order: 
and can be CASHE PRESENTATION WITH. 
OUT CHARGE in ae Town in Great Britain and 
I ree = every Town in Europe, and in every part 
e worl 
°'VISITORS TO THE PARIS EXHIBITION this 
summer can CASH the at > 
wards of sevent Banking Houses, in all parts o 
Travelers hol Cheque Bank Cheques can have 
their mail matter addressed to them care of the Cheque 


Banking 
who Cash Cheque on 
without charge, apply to 


THE AGENCY, CHEQUE BANK, Limited, 


United Bank Building, 2 Wall S8t., N. ¥. 
E. J. & CO., Agents. 


le Company, Mas a Cables, N. 


HOLLAND TRUST COMPANY, 


NO. 7 WALL ST., NEW YORK, 

CAPITAL, $500,000. SURPLUS, $560,213 

msterdam, Holland . W. Bily- 

iging. in & Co., London, Eng 

Allows interest on depcelte: and interest on balances 
of active accounts of merchants and others. 

Transacts a general banking business. 
Lends money on promissory note with New York or 
Brooklyn ap real estate first mortgage, with 
Title Guarantee policy, as col ty. 
Foreign Bills of Exc e bought and sold. 
Securities bought and sold an 
ion through its correspondents in 

rdam apd on all Continental 


, Trustee, and Guardian, unde? 


Maanelal Agent or or States, 


ds in ow 
and elsewhere. rents, cou 


stoe, Transfer a and 
‘owns, an 


Garrett A. V anet™ D. 
an 

Warner Van N: Ven 

Hooper C. Van Vo W. W. Van Voor 

James B. Van W Geo. W. Van BSiclen, 

ohn re Vv k 

an c 

phn | 3. Vanderhorst 

Robert B. Roosevelt, W. O. Edy 

W George F. Hodgm 

m. 
W ter Wyckoff 
W. D. Van Daniel A’ Heald. 


JOHN D. VERME 
GEO. W. VAN SIC 


of PARE MONEY 


In sums of #250 and upwards—can find PRoriTaBLE 
INVESTMENT with AnsoLUTE SAFETY in securities of 


ESTMEI! 
COMPANY |KANSAS 


These are MORTGAGES, 
Estate in the two Kansas City and adjacent te Ne a 
at 33 to of its No OTHER 


h 
healthful home-making 
ye ca ~~ as we can show 
the Central 


vestanente made to the very best advantages: te to 
the purchaser in Seattle Sity Pocemetel Farms, 
P 


ber and Unim Lan 

@ represent exclusively the r, be- 
lieve that ten years’ residence here renders serv 
ices of great value. Co ence solicited from 
jeod Parties 5 desiring either to loan money or make 


Bank, Puget Sound Nat’l 


Nati Horton & Co. 
Seat .¥F. danke, Dexter, Horton 
‘McNaught ‘Building, Seattle, Wash. 


Investment Banking Company, 


TOPEKA, KANSAS. 


Negotiates 
interest in ork 
“= rates of interest 
es hol urities offered nd no Company. 


to precaution taken of PRIN 


AND INTEREST. BEND FOR OU 


USHNELL 


USHNELL 
Real Estate and Financial Agents, 


6, 7, and 8 per IN FIRST Interest, 
» és n r ann semi- 


vestme 
First National Bank, Minn.; 
First National Bank, Mass. — 


Correspondence solicited. 
7% 


CAREFUL «INVESTORS: 


Would do well to write for description of 
securities and our references. 


GUARANTEE LOAN AND TRUST CO. 


Cor. Sixth and Wyandotte Sts. 


{ 0% KANSAS “46 


$12,000,000 


INVESTED DURING THE LAST 13 YEARS 
WITHOUT LOSS SHOULD COMMEND OUR 
DEBENTURES AND MORTGAGES TO 
CONSERVATIVE INVESTORS. THESE SECU- 

ARE ENTIRELY FREE FROM ANY 
SPECULATIVE ELEMENT, AND YIELD SIX 
PER CENT. INTEREST. SEND FOR “12 
YEARS’ EXPERIENCE IN WESTERN MORT- 
GAGES.” 


Paid-Up Capital and Surplus, $550,000 


DEBENTURE BONDS 
FIRST MORTGAGE LOANS. 


Absolute Safety. Good Rates 
For references and further particulars addreas 
H. E. BALL, Pres’t, 
GEO. C. MORRELL, Vice-Pres'’t, 
Topeka, Kan. 
101 DEVONSHIRE ST., BOSTON, MASS. 
N cy, HAYES & 


ABSOLUTE SAFETY. 


WANTED 


$100,600 


In sums of $500 and ae to loan on 
Improved Denver Real Estate, at 


Principal and Interest guaranteed. Denver Real 
— oe Y an average of 25 per cent. per annum. 
—— and information free 
Refer to Union Bank, _ National 
and State National Bank of Denver; 
National Bank and National Park Bank of New 


MOORE & ERMERINS, 


1,626 Champa Street, Denver, Colo. 


239 Broadway, New York. 


REAL ESTATE LOANS| = 


* 6% 7% 


Hammett, Davison Co. 


Kansas City, Mo. 


Who give personal atteation to the examination of 
loans. These loans can be 
erty, before pl WELL, Hartford, Conn., or Messrs. 


YEARS OF 
9 SUCCESS 


for 
Without om to investors a good reason for buying the 


AMERICAN INVESTMENT CO. 


Ask tog information 


Before Send for the little book on 


lication to The M 
aspen, 140 Nassau Street, New York. 


the article entitled 
read carefully the of March page 308 


N.Y. Brass Furnirure Go. 


BRASS 


BEDSTEADS, 


Fasels, Chairs, 
Tables, Fenders, 


TION. 


4 Our Metal Work 
isis finished in 
wy: 4 Bright or 
Brass, Oxidized 


quire cleaning. 


We have soesulty added TILES anp WOOD 
MANTELS, which enable us to supply everything 
necessary for the Fireplace. 


39 UNION SQUARE, New York 


“Special” London-made Clothing 


same rin 
quantities, 
much lower 
c 

many sup 
licit an 
stock ore 


EK. O. THOMPSON, 
Merchant Tailor and Importer of Special 
London-made Clothing, 
245 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


TRAVEL. 


(¢ THE HANDSOMEST TRAIN 
IN THE WORLD.” 


Fast Vestibule Exprvzss, 


CHICAGO 
KANSAS CITY 


—VIA— 


THE SANTA FE ROUTE. 


For tickets, etc., address 


C. D. SIMONSON, 


General Eastern Agent, 


261 Broapway, NEw YorK. 


MONTANA, OREGON 
AND WASHINGTON. 


The Pacific Railroad o 
‘987 mice, per cent. ventire rail 
ontana; 
Helena; the only d dinin line 


Pullman an 
Butte, and is the onl line that reaches Miles op 


8, th 
in fact, nine-tenths of the cities 
points of interest in the ‘Territo tory. 

The Northern Pacific owns me operates 621 miles, or 
56 per cent. of the railroad mil ange of Washington 
ts main line extending ho, daho ino Hine via, 
kane Falls, and Ellensburg, 
through the cente pete to Tacoma and 
Seattle, and ao "Tacoma to to Portland. No other 
trans-con line reaches any por- 
tion of Washington Territory. Ten days’ stop-over 
privileges are ee on Northern Pacific » second-class 

jpo Falls and all points thus 
ording settlers an excellent opportunity to see the 
entire Territory without inc the 
paying local fares trom point to sical 

The Northern Pacific is the skaitest route from 
Paul to Tacoma by 207 miles; to Seattle by 177 miles 
and to Portland by 324 miles—time correspondingly 
o days, according to 

aul or Minne- 


In addition to bein the onl ralh Nine to 8 


Falls, tle, 

reac all the princi ints in Northern Minnesota 

and Mon Dake. and Washing- 

Shasta amie route to all points in 

California. books 
Send for illustrated and 

rmation in 

traversed information line from Bt. ane 

is, Duluth, and to Ore- 

inclose for the 1889 d Nally 
County Map o ashington Territory, printed in 

colors. 


Address your nearest ticket agent, or Cuas. 8. Fre, 
General Passenger and Ticket Agent, St. Paul, Minn. 


BURLINGTON ROUTE. 


CHEAP LANDS 
IN THE WEST. 


Along the lines of the BURLINGTON ROUTE in 
Nebraska, Colorado, Wyoming, and Northwestern 
Kansas, particularly on its new extensions in that 


_ | territory, there is still some Government Land await- 


ing settlement, as well as other cheap land held by 
individuals. These lands are among the best to be 
had anywhere in the country for agricultural and 
grazing purpo es. In the comparatively new dis- 
tricta are many improved farms which can be pur- 
chased at a very low rate of that class of restless 
pioneer-settlers who are ready at all times to move 
“farther west.’’ In the territory embraced by the 
BURLINGTON’S lines west of the Missouri River 
there are in the vicinity of two hundred new towns 
which offer to manufacturers and business men an 
excellent opportunity to locate with profit. Send 
to the undersigned for descriptive pamphlets and 
other matter giving location and full particulars 
concerning these Jands. 


o<] A MAP OF THE UNITED STATES De 


A large, handsome Map of the United States, show- 
ing North and South Dakota, mounted and suitable 
for office or home use, and issued by the BURLING- 


are | TON ROUTE, will be furnished responsible parties 


free on application to the undersigned. 
P EUSTIS, 
Gen’! Pass. & Ticket Agent C., B. &Q. R. 
CHICAGO, Ill. 


iA MAN 


UNACQUAINTED WITH THE GEOGRAPHY OF THE COUNTRY wr .. 
OBTAIN MUCH INFORMATION FROM A STUDY OF THIS MAP OF THE 


’| GREAT ROCK ISLAND ROUTE 


(C.,R.1.&P. andC., K. & N. R’ys.) 

West, Northwest and Southwest. It includes 
JOLIET, ROCK ISLAND, DAVEN- 
PORT, Oo COUNCIL BLUFFS, WA- 
TERTOWN, SIO ALLS, MINNEAPOLIS, 
ST. PAUL, ST. JOSEPH, ATCHISON, LEAVEN 
WORTH, KANS AS CITY, TOPEKA, COLORADO 
SPRINGS, DENVER, PUEBLO, and hundreds of 
prosperous cities and towns— traversing vast areas 
of the richest farming lands in the west. 


SOLID VESTIBULE EXPRESS TRAINS 


Leading all competitors in splendor and luxury 
or accommodations (daily) between CHICAGO 
and COLORADO SPRINGS, 


ENVER and PU. 
EBLO. Similar magnificent VESTIBULE TRAIN 
service (daily) between CHICAGO and COUNCIL 
BLUFFS (OMAHA), and between CHICAGO and 
KANSAS CITY. Modern Day Coaches, elegant 
Dining Cars (serving delicious meals at moderate 
prices), restful Reclining Chair Cars (seats FREE; 
and Palace Sleeping Cars. The direct line tc 
NELSON, HORTON, HUTCHINSON, WICHITA, 
ABILENE, CALDWELL, and all points in South- 
ern Nebraska, , Colorado, the Indian Ter- 
ritory and Texas. California E->-crrsions daily. 
Choice of routes to the Pacific coas . 


The Famous Albert Lc. Route 
Runs superbly equipped Express Trains, daily, 
between Chicago, St. Joseph, Atchison, Leaven 
worth, Kansas City, and Minne~pc’’s and St. 
Paul. The populartouristlinetot. xicresorts 
and hunting and fishing groundsoi Ah orthwest. 
Its Watertown and Sioux Falls branc* oe 
the great ‘‘WHEAT AND DAIRY BELT” 


Northern Iowa, Southwestern Minnesota and East 
Central Dakota. 


The Short Line vie Seneca and Kankakee offers 
facilities to travel to and from Indianapolis. Cin: 
sinnati and other Southern points. 


For Tickets, Maps, Folders, or desired informa 
tion, apply at any Tilbereen Ticket Office, or addre:t 
ST. JOHN, E.A.HOLBROCK, 

Cen’l Manager. Genl Tkt. & Pass. Agt. 
CHICAGO, ILL 


AN ILLUSTRATED PAMPHLET. 


LAS VEGAS HOT SPRINGS, NEW MEXICO, 


Prepared for the information of Tourists, Tired People, 
Invalids of all classes, and those who seek a Summer 
and Winter Resort with the benefit to be derived 
from Medicinal Baths and Mineral Water, can be ob- 
tained by addressing C. D. SIMONSON, General 
Eastern Agent, Santa Fé Route, 261 B’way, New York. 


Those answering an Advertise- 
ment will confer a favor upon the 
Advertiser and Publisher by stat- 
ing that they saw the Adrertise« 
ment in The Christian Union, 


i 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
Fire-Sets, 
Anp A Ling 
~ or Brass Goops | 
G t FOR HovussHoLy 
USE AND DEcoRA 
Securities, thus making the Cheque Bank Cheques 7 
Bus A 
: Is -y Silver or Bronze, 
Beak, will take charge of the same anc 
forw to any ress. 
list of upwards of 2,000 OUR 
world, 
Has all the character and 
of First- Class Custom 
ork. Bei made on the 4 
pies. in large 
</4 e prices | 
* e 80- 
purchasing. 
| 
| 
yt, 
| 
| 
T York. 
| 
r 
“ 
MADE BY 
| 
| 
apolis runs through passenger cars of any kind into . 
Idaho, Oregon, or Washington. 
if 
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Christian Union 


Published at 80 Lafayette Place, New York, by 
The Christian Union Company, Lawson Valentine, President. 
Copyright, 1889. | 

/ Entered at the Post-Office at New York as Second-Class 
matter. 


LYMAN ABBOTT, 
HAMILTON W. MABIE, 


EDITORS. 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


“DRIVE THY BUSINESS, LET NOT THY BUSINESS DRIVE THEE.” 


Vol. 39, No. 22. 


LIN, 


THE. 


PuBLISHER’S DESK. 


I have taken The Christian Union from its first 
issue, and will continue it so long as it keeps as 
good as at present. I read and appreciate the 
and , but as a clergyman I must 


New YorgE, THuRsDayY, May 30, 1889. 
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SUBSCRIPTIONS. 
TERMS TO UNITED STATES, CANADA, AND MEXIOO. 
SON PIAL,” Four Months 


BITE ell Countries in the Postal Union add $1.04 for postage. 


Os renewal and one mew subscription. 09 
BOMB. ccccccvese 000006 

One renewal and tour new subscriptions.............csssssssseses 10 00 

DISCONTINUANCES.—Subacribers The Christian Union 
stopped he rati their subscri should notify us to 
coutinued. 

RECEIPTS.—We do not send receipts for subscriptions unless the 
~ - th stamp. The date on your label will 


uest is accom wi p. 
iodiente within two weeks that the remittance was received. 
NGES OF ADDRESS.—When achange of address is ordered, 
— the new and vid address must be given, and notice sent one 
week before the change is desired. 
HOW TO REMIT.—Remittances should be sent by Check, Draft, 
Kxpreas Order. Money Order, payable to order of Cc 


Uston and Postal Notes should be sent in 
Letter. 
ADVERTISEMENTS. 
ADVERTISING RATES—AGATE MEASURE. 
General advertising. 30 cts. a line 
Bpecial POSItIONS.......-..eceeereecceccceccccccccceeeccceceves 40 cts. a line 
20 cts. a line 


Discounts on orders amounting to fifty dollars or more. 
Address The Christian Union Company, 
Lawson Valentine, President, 
30 Lafayette Place, New York. 


have The Christian Union. Its editorial work is 
the most suggestive and stimulating for a clergy- 
man of any paper in America. Yours truly, 

A. J. W., Pastor Cong’l Church. 


Iowa. 


A FEW POINTS FOR SUBSCRIBERS. 


At this season of the year, and later, a great 
many subscribers have their paper changed from 
their city residence to the country. 

Point 1.—Always give your old and new address ; 
otherwise it is impossible to make the change. 
This is a sample of how it should not be done, 
which we find on the back of a postal card in the 
mail this morning : 

“Please send my paper, until further notice, to 
me at Plymouth, Nebraska.” | 

The gentleman who writes the above signs his 
name, but, not giving the address to which his 
paper is going at present, it is necessary to examine 
our letter files for previous correspondence before 
we can make the proper change. This is better 
than not signing it at all. | 

Point 2.—We must receive the request to change 
an address at least by Friday of the week preced- 
ing the number that is wanted changed in order to 
make the necessary correction in our mailing list. 

Point 3.—Always send name and address when 
making a remittance. We frequently receive 
checks or money orders in letters without any clue 
whatever to the subscriber’s name. We have a 
number of memorandums on hand of such remit- 
tances which await a “complaint” from the sub- 
scriber who has not had the label changed on his 
paper, or, if a new subscriber, has not received the 
first copy. Bills should not be sent through the 
mail. It is unsafe, under any administration. We 


received, however, not long since, a remittance of — 


$3 which was sent as “ printed matter” in an 
unsealed envelope with one-cent stamp. We con- 
gratulate the sender on its coming through all 
right. 


A GOOD BUSINESS QUALITY. 


People sometimes make the mistake of suppos- 
ing that courtesy is a quality specially fitted for the 
drawing-room, and of very small practical value 
anywhere else. Those who act on this principle 
are guilty of one of the most stupid blunders which 
can be made. Courtesy as a mere business quality 
is worth its weight in gold. A courteous salesman 
outsells his surly and unaccommodating fellow- 
salesman three times over. 
is a constant solicitation of the most persuasive sort 


‘to buy everything he has to sell, and when he 


makes a customer he keeps him. There are stores 
in every locality to which people go because they 
receive such courteous attention ; there are other 
stores which people avoid because they are treated 
with such abruptness and indifference. A courteous 
man always predisposes people in his favor; he 
creates everywhere an agreeable impression ; 
makes people willing to serve and anxious to help 
him. Many a man of very ordinary mental force 
has achieved striking success in business simply 
because of the kindliness of his spirit and the 
courtesy of his manner. Honesty and ability with- 
out courtesy lose a good deal of their effectiveness 
in every-day business life. | 


A courteous salesman 


THE HOME MISSIONARY FUND. 


Previously 219 00 
$230 25 


The small sum of $9.75 will make up the amount 
of $240 originally asked for; but contributions 
need not stop at this point. We should consider it 
a privilege to put every Home Missionary on our 
list. 


RELIEF FUND FOR WORKING GIRLS. | 
See article “ A Co-operative Home,” in The 
Christian Union for May 2. : 


Received during past week : 
ces $50 00 - 
The Family Pupils of ‘‘ The Elms ’’................. 28 00 

$103 00 
Previously 71 00 
$174 00 


FATHER DAMIEN AND THE LEPERS. 


Father Damien’s little house almost joins the church ; 
he lives upstairs, and his comrade, Father Conradi, a 
man of considerable refinement and of warm affections, 
lives on the ground floor. They take their meals in 
separate rooms as a precaution against contagion. Two 
laymen, Brother Joseph and Brother James, assist 
them in nursing, teaching, visiting, and other ways, and 
they are often in communication with Kalaupapa, where 
live and work Father Wendolen and three Franciscan 
sisters. The church at Kalaupapa was built partly by 
Father Damien’s own hands. He is at carpenter- 
ing and building, and apparently able and ready to 
work at anything as long us it is work... He is especially 
scrupulous and business-like about accounts amen, 
matters. 

After living at Molokai for about ten years, Father 
Damien began to suspect that he was aleper. The 
doctors assured him that this was not the case; but 
anesthesia began in his foot and other fatal signs ap- 
peared. One day he asked Dr. Arning to give him a 
thorough examination. _ 

“TI cannot bear to tell you,” said Dr. Arning, “ but 
what you say is true.” ; 

“It is no shock to me,” said Joseph, “ for I have long 
felt sure of it.” 

And he worked on with the same cheerful, sturdy 
fortitude, accepting the will of God with gladness. 

He said to me : “I would not be cured if the price of 
my cure was that I must leave the island and give up 
my work.” 

A lady wrote to him : “ You have given up all earthly 
things to serve God, to help others, and I believe that 
you must have now that joy that nothing can take from 
you, and a great reward hereafter.” “Tell her,” he said, 
with a quiet smile, “that it is true I do have that joy 
now. 

As our ship weighed anchor, the somber purple cliffs 
were crowned with white clouds. Down their sides 
leaped the cataracts. The little village with its three 
churches and its white cottages lay at their bases. 
Father Damien stood with his people on the rocks till 
we slowly passed from their sight. The sun was get- 
ting low in the heavens, the beams of light were slant- 
ing down the mountain-sides, and then I[ saw the last 
of Molokai in a golden veil of mist.—[ Nineteenth Cent- 


ury 


THIRTEEN FAILURES. 

A contemporary gives the following as the most 
notable failures in trade: | 

Advertising fictitious bargains—is a failure. 

A small business and large expenses—is a failure. 

Poor clothing and big advertising—is a failure. 

Night trade—is a failure. | ; 

Two prices—is a failure. 

A low price in the window and a high price in the 
store—is a failure. | | 

Old styles and condemned fabrics (no matter how 
cheap)—are a failure. 
—— clothing advertised and sold as wool—is.a 


ure. 
Cheap and inattentive salesmen (hired on a commis- — 
sion)—are a failure. 
Bargains in the newspaper and apologies in the store 
—are a failure. 
Large profits and small sales—is a failure. 


Running down your competitors—is a failure. , 
Advertising goods “at than cost ” all the year 


round—is a failure. 


| 
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The Chinese System of Education and Competitive 
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HEIRS OF TIME. 
By THomas WEentworTH HicGinson. 
Inscribed to Edward Bellamy. 


From street and square, from hill and glen 
Of this vast world beyond my door 

I hear the tread of marching men, 

The patient armies of the poor. 


The halo of the city’s lamps : 
Hangs, a vast torchlight, in the air ; 

I watch it through the evening damps; 
The masters of the world are there. 


Not erminre-clad or clothed in state, 
Their title-deeds not yet made plain ; 
But waking early, toiling late, 

The heirs of all the earth remain. 


Some day, by Jaws as fixed and fair 
As guide the planets in their sweep, 
The children of each outcast heir 


The harvest-fruits of time shall reap. 


The peasant brain shall yet be wise, _ 
The untamed pulse grow calm and still ; 
The blind shall see, the lowly rise, : 
And work in peace Time’s wondrous will. 


Some day, without a trumpet’s call, 
This news will o’er the world be blown: 
heritage comes back to all ! 
The myriad monarchs take their own !”’ 
—[The Nationalist. 


The Rev. Dr. Joshua Peterkin is per- 
ennial in humor, as he is in Paes 
One of his anecdotes in the iscopal 
Council was that during a fl in the 
Ohio Valley a relief boat went toa sub- 
merged house and found the thriftless 
owner penned up in the second story. 
Supplies were handed in to him through 
an upper window, when he broke forth : 
“ Thank the Lord ; I don’t know what 1 
would have done but for this blessed 
flood.” Another was where a good Meth- 
odist brother had preached about the 
benefits of humility and poverty ; and 
when he called on one of his devout flock 
to lead in prayer, the latter turned the 
doctrine of the sermon on his astonished 
pastor in this unexpected manner : “ Lord, 
you keep him humble and we’ll keep him 
poor.”—[ Lynchburg Virginian. 


THE FAST-FLYING VIRGINIAN 
—NEW FACILITIES FOR THE 
SOUTH AND WEST. | 


The F. F. V. Vestibule Special, or Fast- 
Flying Virginian, is the title of the new train 
which the joint enterprise of the Pennsyl- 
vania and Chesapeake & Uhio Railroads 
has placed in service between New York, 
Philadelphia, Baltimore, Washington, and 
the South and West. The train leaves New 
York every day at 3:30 p.m., Philadelphia 
6:00 Pp m., Baltimore 8:20 P.m., and arrives in 
Washington at 9:25 p.m. It then p 
south through the heart of Virginia and de- 
livers the passengers at the stations for the 
Warm, Hot, Rockbridge, Alum, Old Sweet, 
Red and Salt Sulphur, and the Greenbrier 
White Sulphur Springs at an early hour of 
the next morning. The facilities it presents 
for rapid and comfortable travel to these 
celebrated health resorts has never before 
been enjoyed, and it brings them nearer than 
ever to the people of the North and East. 
The train also offers exceptional advantages 
as a through line to Cincinnati, where it 
arrives at 5:15 the next evening. : 

The equipment is all that could be desired. 
Coaches and Pullman sleeping cars run through 


to Cincinnati from New York, and a dining 
car, which is run through, adds greatly 


to the desirability of the train. _ 

It runs over the Pennsylvania Railroad to 
Washington, the Virginia Midland to Char- 
lottesville, Va., and thence over the Chesa- 
peake & Ohio to Cincinnati. The Southern 
roads are in good condition, a good rate of 
speed is maintained, and the scenic attractions 
of the route are varied and interesting. 


WESTERN MORTGAGE TITLES 
INSURED. 


One of the most important elements in the 
purchase of Western securities is the certainty 
that the title is all right. The Minnescta 
Title Insurance Trust_Co. passes upon 
titles in Miuneapolis and Hennepin Uo., 
issues a title policy which guarantees the 
validity of the title. The capital stock of the 
company is $500,000.00, with $325,000.00 paid 
in, making the concern a perfectly sound one. 
Persons investing in this locality should not 
fail to have their titles insured by 
pany. 


Through the Messrs. J. & R. Lamb, of New 
York, a brass memorial tablet has been placed 
in the parsonage of the Second Reformed 
Dutch Church, Albany. The engraved in- 
scription reads as follows: ‘* This parsonage 
18 given in memory of Helen Louis Francho- 
Douw, 1808-183; and Julia Agnew Duow, 
1851-1885, to the Second Reformed Protestant 
Dutch Church, in the city of Albany, Octo- 
ber 29th, 1885.” The tablet is very handsome 
and effective. 


| Offers 


is com- | ton 


EDUCATIONAL. 


AGENCY. 


Oldest and best known in U. 8. 
Established 1855. 
7 East Sreezt, N. Y. 


PLACE SCHOOL, 
Canandaigua, N. Y. 
A Christian Home for Girls. and 
cademic 
in Music 


attractive appointments. 
of Study. Superior advan 
Art. Special Course for pre for Col- 
leges and Universities. 
CAROLINE A. COMSTOCK, President. 


RYN MAWR COLLEGE 
A COLLEGE FOR WOMEN, 


Bryn Mawr, Pa., ten miles from Philadel 
graduate unde 
Greek, Latin, Mathema 


lish, Anglo-Saxon, 

French, Old French, Italian, rman, 

ing Gothic and Old High German, olitical 

Sc hemistry, Biology, and 

( t’s com piete. 

lish, Mathemat- 
or 


YPEWRITING 


Taught in One Month. 


oTENOGRAPHY 


Taught in Three Months. 


Pu qualified as expert Typewriters in one month, 
or money refunded. e finger movement taught. 
The extraordinary advantage offered of 


Four Hours’ Daily Practice on 


TYPEWRITING MACHINES 
WITHOUT EXTRA CHARGE. 


given in tvpewriti: g. 
Lamb refers 


rates. P 
stenographic dictation in from three to four months. 
struction half rate 


week-day ev: 

DICTATION WILL BE GIVEN IN ANY 
SYSTEM OF STENOGRAPHY BY 
THE HOUR, WEEK, OR 

| MONTH. 
Life scholarships, pupils recommended and ee 
e 


to positions as soon as qualified. 
demand for the se 


rvices of stenographers has been 
Miss 


instruc’ n p mail. welve 

l~sson sheets by mail. fully prepare stu- 

dents for dictation, one doilar. 

Stenography Can be Taught by Mail with 
Perfect Success. 


Separate Courses of Commercial Penman- 
ship. A Good Business Hand Ac- 
quired in One Month, 


Call or address 


MISS LAMB, 


Room 33, 3d Floor, Gilsey Building, 
1,193 Broadway, Bet. 28th and 29th Sts., 
Next Door to Dockstader’s Theater. 


GANNETT INSTITUTE ames 


AMILYV and DAY PUPILS. Thethirty-sixth 
us Oct. 2, 1889. For Circular appliv to 
v. 


ear or 
GEOKGE GANNETI, AM. D.D. 
69 Chester Square, Boston, 


AK GROVE HOME SCHOOL FOR 
cnuse re-opens Sept. admitted 
to Smith and Wellesley on our certificate. 
Miss V. W. Burrum, A.B., Principal. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 


SCHOOL oF LAW. 


enty Instructors, 


October 2. Address Hon. E. H. Benn 
Boston, Maas, — 


Dean. 10 Ashburton Place, 


[HE SUMMER SCHOOL FOR BOYS 
at the Peekskill Military Academy will open 


and | June 20, ’89. Send for circular. 


JOHN N. TILDEN, A.M., M.D., Principal. 


ABBY H. JOHNSON’S 
Home and Day School, 
For young ladies and girls, 18 Newbury 8 Bos- 
Mm, 9 reopen October 2. Superior opportu- 
ni‘ies for the study of the ancient and modern lan- 
cusges. literature, history, and mental and 
philosophy. 


ME BEECHER’S well-known Family School 
for Young Girls will receive pupils at the opening 
of spring term, April 24. The school is in one of the 
pleasantest villages on the Sound, and pupils can re- 
main through the summer if it is desired. Addreas 


ing L, i Sound. Send for illustrated catalogue 


LAKEVIEW HALL, Litchfield, Conn. 
For Y Lapres. School September 


year 

1889, to June 10, 1890. Address for circulars, 
Miss BARA J. SMITH, Princiral. 
Mrs. R. M. LATHROP, Ass’t Principal. 


PPEIENDS SCHOOL, FOR BOTH SEXES 
Providenc ., R. I. 

Founded in 1784. Excellent home. Students from 18 

All work in Eng- 

lish, Science, Classics, and Art. Our certificate 

adusite to College. Address” 


WELLS COLLEGE, 
Course f Study. Location beau- 
for catalogue. E. 8. FRISBEE, L_D., President. 


Wy ILLISTON SEMINARY, 
Eastham 


Pre boys for any School 
ollege or 
Fall term opens Sept., 1889. and illustra- 


ted article on application. Address 
Rev. Wau. GaLLaGcuer, Principal. 


WANTS. | 


Cards of not more than one-half inch 
will be inserted in this column, for 
subscribers only, for 50 cents. 


50 Cts. 50 Cts. 


AMERICANS IN PARIS will find a pleasant 
home at moderate price, in good location, very 
near Exposition grounds, by addressing Mile. 
Verdin, 100 Avenue Victor Hugo. Reference: 
among Christian Union subscribers. 


A YOUNG MAN of excellent standing in one of 
our best universities, with unexceptionable refer 
ences, desires a situation as tutor for the summer. 
Lessons given in music, organ, and piano if de- 
sired. Address O. P., Christian Union. 


WE HAVE MANY AGENTS who are able 
under our ** new plan ”’ to make money by obtain- 
ing subscribers for The Christian Union. It cay 
be done, and we would be glad to hear from many 
more who want to know how todoit. Please write 
us and find out. Pusiisner CurisTiaN Union. 


A YOUNG MAN having finished his first year at 
Hartford Theological Seminary, desires to preach 
in the country for three months, or to occupy the 
time im congenial work, tutoring especially. 
Address A. Z., care Christian Union. 


FURNISHED HOUSE at Amherst, Mass., for 
rent for the summer mouths. Double house of 
twelve rooms, with modern conveniences ; acre ot 
land, stable, lawn-tennis court, garden ; centrally 
located. Will be rented at a low figure to a small 
and careful family. Address G. 8. Burroughs, 


AN OLD-FASHIONED HOUSE to rent, fur- 
nished. Twelve rooms, good water, pure air, hills 
and mountains. Three minutes’ walk from excel- 
lent hotels. $200 for the summer; less to a min- 
ister’s family. Address Box 176, Williamstown, 


GOOD SUMMER TENANT wanted fora 
delightful Summer Home, on the Orange Mount- 
ain, in Montclair, N. J. Easy access; large, airy, 
cool house; summer vegetables and fruits; good 
cow ; stable for horses. All things convenient and 
pao Address J. R. H., Christian Union 


TO RENT FOR THE SUMMER-—Furnished 
cottage containing ten rooms. One of the finest 
locations among the Berkshire Hills at Williams- 
town, Mass. Ice and wood free. Garden and 
dairy products on the place. Arare chance. For 
particulars address W. R. Stocking, Reformatory, 
Hart’s Island, New York. . 


FOR SALE-—A THREE-TRACK COLUM- 
BIA TRICYLE in excellent condition and 
nearly as good as new. 
The owner, having no further use for it, will sell 
at about one-third cost. Address W. T. 8., care 
Christian Union. 


A SMALL FURNISHED HOUSE for rent, 
at Highland Avenue Station, Orange, N. J., for 
the months of July and August. Two servants 
will remain, if desired. It has nine rooms, a bath- 
room and basement kitchen. The location is nea 
the station. Address The Christian Union. - 


ROOMS WITH BOARD at moderate prices, 
Paris, France. Location central, near Exposition 


SUMMER CAMP FOR BOYS will open 
July lv on the shores of Lake Dunmore, Sali.bury, 
Vt. Boys under personal supervision of master. 
Opportunities for boating, swimming, fishing, 
hill climbing, and tramping. Term, four weeks. 
For circular and references address Charles H. 
Howe, A. B., Box 798, Adams, Mass. 


SCHOOL PROPERTY FOR SALE.—The 
best private school location and building in Pater- 
son, N.J. A Presbyterian, Baptist, Methodist. or 
Episcopalian, of high christian character, with 
** References,”’ would find this a grand opening, 
A. B. Wiggin, Principal. 


TO LET AT LAKE GEORGE .—A picturesque 
Queen Anne cottage of ten rooms to let for the 
season, furnished. Is finished in hard wood, with 
stained-glass windows, and every convenience ; 
ice-house, boat, etc. On Lake shore, with excel- 


lent bathing beach. Address James R. Gilmore, | Vf Ne 


Lake George,.N.i Y. 


Cost originally $135. | ! 


34 SUMMER RESORTS. 


CATSKILL MOUNTAINS, 


TREMPER HOUSE. 


June to October. Th 


THE IRVING CLIFF, 


HONESDALE, PA. 


A new summer resort. four hours from New York 
via Erie R. R. Open June 22. Aypvointments, loca- 
tion, and surroundings unsu Elevation 1,600 
feet. For circulars, . address 


J. W..ALMY, Honesdale, Pa. 


THE COOPER HOUSE, 


OTSEGO LAKE, Cooperstown, N.Y. 


Will Open June 20th. 


Superior accomodations at reasonable prices. No 
Hay Fever! No Malaria! No Mosquitoes! New train 
from New York ; time shortened. 

Ss. E. CHITTENDEN, Proprietor. 


Also manager of the new “ Princess Anwnz,”’ Vir- 
ginia Beach, Va. Winterand Summer Resort. Ad- 
dress or call 44 Broadway, New York. 


WHITE LAKE © 


SULLIVAN Cu.,N. Y. 


Prospeet House. 


Open June to October. Elevation, 
1,500 ft.; Picturesque Scenery; Pure 
Air; No Malaria; Freedom from Mos- 
quitoes ; Prices moderate. 

W. C. KINNE. 


OFFICE OF THE 
als 


ATLANTIC 
* MUTUAL 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 


New Yorx, January 23, 1889. 


Tie Trustees,in Conformity to the Charter of the Co-n- 
pany, submit the , allowing Statement of its affairs 
on the 31st of December, 1888. 


ks from Ist Jan- 


Premiums Marine Ris 

a 1888, | to 3lst December, 1388....... 
Pusninaee on Policies not marked off Ist 
JANUARY, 1888. 


$3,865,166 38 


Premiums marked off from Ist January, . 

1888, to December, 1888. $3,867,269 52 

Losses 


eee 


y has the following Assets, viz: 
and State of New York 
Stock, City and other Stocks.... $7,501,315 


y Stocks and otherwise.. 2,469, 
and Claims due the Company, 
1,374,912 12 

Cash Bank..... 252,812 


Six par cons interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profits 


will be paid to the holders thereof or their 
representatives on and after Tuesday, the Fifth 
ebruary next. 
The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1884 will 
be redeemed —_ to the holders thereof, or their 
representatives, on and after Tuesday, the 
th of February next, from which date all inter- 
est thereon cease. The certificates pro- 
duced at the time of payment, and canceled. 
is declared on the net 


ear ending 
888, for w will be 
Tuesday, the Seventh of May next. 


TRUSTEES: 
J. D. JONES. JAMES G. DE FOREST. 
W. H. H. MOORE, CHARLES D. LEVERICH 
A. A. RAVEN, N. DENTON SMITH. 
JAMES LOW EDWARD FLOYDJONES 
WM. STURGIS, JOHN BIKER, 
BENJAMIN H. FIELD, ANSON W. HARD, 
EDMUND W. COKLIES, ISAAC BELL, 
ROBERT B. MIN'URN, THOMAS MAITLAND, 
WILLIAM DEGROOT,’ IRA BURSLEY 
WILLIAM H. WEBB, JAMES A. HEWLETT, 
HORACE GRAY. GEORGE H. MA 
WILLIAM E. DODGE, LAWRENCE TURNURE, 
GEORGE BLISS, WALDRON P. B ‘ 
C. A. HAND GEORGE L. NIC 
JOHN D. HEWLETT. GUSTAV AMSINCK, : 
CHARLES P. BURVETT,WILLIAM G. BOULTON, 
HENRY E. HAWLEY 


RUSSELL H. HOADLEY, 
CHARLES H. MAKSHALL. 


JOHN D. JONES, President. ° 
W. H. H. MOORE, Vice-President. 
A. A. RAVEN, 2d Vice-President. 


PARKER’S 
™ HAIR BALSAM 
“q Cleanses and beautifies the hair. 
Promotes a luxuriant growth, 
Never F= 's to Restore 
ticir to its Youthful Colcr. 
vents Dan‘irn‘<t and hair f 
50c. and £1.00 at Drnggist= 


Ave. Hotel, N. Y., Mondaysand Fridays or address 
J. H. TREMPER, Jr-, Phosnicia, X.Y. 
LOUIS F. GOODSELL, M’z’r, 
Formerly of Cozzens’, now Cranston’s. 
B 
; 
| 
| 
Also, pupils instructed on more than one kind of 
machine without extra charge. Instruction = in 
manifoldi:g, aidressing of envelopes, and all forms 
of ee fe commercial, architectural, theatrical, and 
miscelianeos tv pewriting work. Forms of business 
and social co:respondence taught. Speed dictation 
with pleasure to popils in her 
school who, without any previous knowledge of type- 
“ritiog whatever, can now write correctly, at the 
close of their second week of instruction, from sixty 
to seventv-five words per minute. Also. sten hy 
vantag- is offered of six to eight hours of stenographic ' 
instruction everv weck day and four hours every Pe 
| 
1,383,238 01 
Total Marine $5,253,404 39 
Returns of Pre- 
miums and Ex- 
MSeS.. ........-- $687,297 98 
U 
| 
| 
earned premiums | 
3lat December, |! 
ssued on and afte 
4. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 
mended by Ameri Ad Mme, Cézaire, 
50 Rue de Lille. 
| 
| 
| 
———-- 
Bayport, Fairtield Co., Conn. 
| 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 
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Vol. 39, No. 22. 


INQUIRING FRIENDS. 


Any subscriber sending an inquiry on any sub- 
to The Christian eon, accompanied with a 
postage stamp, will receive a reply either through 
the columns of the paper or by personal letter. 


lf any one baptized in infancy should be- 
come dissatisfied with his baptism, is there 
any impropriety in rebaptism? If one is dis- 
sntustied with the mode of his baptism, may he 
be baptized, by another mode ? 
SUBSCRIBER. 
It depends on what the supposed dis- 
satisfaction amounts to. If it does not 
amount to a conviction that the baptism 
which has been received was not com- 
pletely valid, it does not justify the rep- 
etition of the rite. But if one is not con- 
vinced in conscience that the command to 
be baptized has been fully complied with, 
it is his duty to seek what is to him valid 
-baptism—not “ rebaptism,” since by the 
supposition the preceding “ baptism ” was 
not proper baptism. 


which, in s ing of Christ, says ‘‘he de- 
seended into hell,’”’ the Protestant or Romish 


ational churches leaning toward Rit- 
? A. A. 


1. The words referred to are a Prot- 
estant translation of the Latin descendit in 
inferno, the earliest date of which is A.D. 
390. The American edition of the book 


of Common Prayer leaves it optional to 
omit these words, or to substitute “ He 
_ went into the place of departed spirits,” 
\ which .is the original sense, as in Eph. 
_ iv., 9, from which the statement is 
_ rived. 2. A term so misleading here 
vas “hell” should never be used, either 
_in Sunday-schools or elsewhere. 


e- 


“Tt 
would be much better,” says Dr. Schaff, 


“to restore or popularize the Greek 


Hades,” as is done in the Revised Version 
of the New Testament. 3. We do not 
see any signs of it. The “liturgical en- 
richment ” which is going on seems tend- 
ing only toa more truly congregational 
way of worship. | 


i 


1.1 have read frequently a story of the 


_ raising of some very heavy weight to a ped- 


yestal. were commanded to keep silent 
juntil the weight was in position, but when it 


\ was within a few inches of the right height 


it stopped and could not be moved farther. 
_Some one broke the silence and the command 
_by shouting out, ‘‘ Wet the ropes.”’ ere, 
when, and what did this take place? 2. Is 
there a book published recounting deeds of 
heroism in the late Rebellion? 3. Are Mr. 
Beecher’s prayers published in a volume 
separate from his sermons? Give publishers 
-and price. 4. What is the history of 
Preparatory Lecture given before communion 
service ? 5. Is there published a volume of 
sermons that have been preached successfull 

6. Can you name a boo 

that contains a record of extra-Biblical mir- 
acles (?), giving the names of the recorders 
and the time when they made the record ? 
The desire is to get such condensed data for 

i Youne Ker. 


1. The story is generally told of the 


erection of the obelisk in Paris. We 
believe it is also told of other occasions. 
2. Charles C. Coffin’s “Boys of °61.” 


‘ 


- filso at what price ? 


|3. Harper & Bros. publish “ Morning 


and Evening Exercises” ($3). 4. Our 
' antiquarian reports that he doesn’t know, 


and doesn’t think that any one knows. 
Our conjecture is that it is of foreign, 
octongge Genevan, origin. 5. We do not 

now of any publication so entitled. 
There are not a few on the Christian 
conduct of daily affairs. Dr. Dale’s 
“ Laws of Christ for Common Life ” is 


excellent. 


as you require, we have never heard of. 
The best source of information about 
them is in sueh books as Douglass’s 
“Criterion,” an old book, only in the 
libraries, and Mozley’s “ Bampton Lect- 
ures.” The tenth chapter of Professor 
Fisher’s ‘“ Grounds of Theistic and 
Christian Belief” contains a succinct 
account. 


Will you inform me where Eyre & Spottis- 
woode’s Variorum Bible can be a 


Whittaker, Bible House, New York, 
will furnish it at from $6 to $9, according 
to binding ; postage, 18 cents. 


I find the following newspaper item headed 
Literary Ladies:’’ “Mrs. Eliza 

Tupper is pictured as a tall, fine-looking 
young woman, with intelligent eyes, clear 
skin, and magnificent brown hair falling to 


be given as promptly as practi- | 


1. Is the so-called ‘‘ Apostles’ Creed,”’ 


Should it ever be used 
\évangelical Sunday-schools ? 3. Are our Con- 


the | not occur to him that the expe 


7 6. A systematic and exact | 
account of extra-Biblical miracles, such 


and what she writes ? 
We are not a. with Mrs. Tup- 
per’s vee rhaps some reader can 
give the information. 
E. G. C.—Raphael’s ‘‘ Hours of the Day” 
are in the Vactican, in the Borgia apartments, 
which are never open to the public. W. 
Stain for floors, etc.: 


Answer to “A. L.”’ 
One pint boiled linseed oil, one-half pint 
Japan drier, one-half pint turpentine. For 
walnut stain add burnt umber, a little at a 
time, trying on a piece of until the 
color suits. For any add, in the same 
manner, Italian t sienna. Other colors 


can be made by using other paints. The 
floor should be thoroughly ¢ , and the 
cracks with putty which has been made 
the color of the stain to be used, by D 

some of the coloring matter which is used in 
the stain. If the cracks are very wide, they 
ean be first ‘‘chinked ’’ with strips of cloth, 
and then — using a putty-knife. The 
quantity of stain given above is geome for a 
small room, about nine by twelve feet. It 
should be applied with an ordinary paint 
brush, rubbing with, not across, the grain of 
the w JUDITH SUNSHINE. 


the ‘*Cambridge Thirty Years 
‘Mr. Lowell’s Travels,”’ 


Ago,” in 
this sentence occurs: 
behold a Torzelo!’’ (12mo edition of 1887, 
M., p. 45, 46.) 

“Spiritual Songs No. locates the 
Cannot Always Trace the Way,’’ 
which is, I think, the one inquired for by 
W. W. W., i istian Union of May 9. 


WwW. W. W., in 
Also to be found in other hymn- 


A.S. 
THE AGRICULTURAL PROBLEM. 


To the Editors of The Christian Union: 
Your correspondent F. L. G., under the 


above heading on page 576 of May 2d|_ 


issue, speaks of the ignorance of the farm- 
ers asaclass. I am a farmer, and was 
born and brought up on a farm, but have 
lived several years in town in business of 
my own, and attended school where the 
students were about one-third farmers’ 
sons and daughters and the others town- 
bred children. In that school, and in 
every other school of which I have had 
a chance to learn how the average stood, 
the country-bred children were above the 
average of those of the town. Also, in a 
business career extending over several 
years, and making the acquaintance of 
hundreds of le, I found the sons 
and daughters farmers as a_ class 
8 educated than the town-bred peo- 
ple. 

F. L. G. gives an instance of a farmer 
who let a crop of peas worth $40 per 
acre goto waste while he saved a crop of 
hay worth $15 to $20 peracre. It did 
nse of say- 
ing the peas was greater than that of sayv- 
ing the hay, and that with the help at the 
eommand of the farmer he could save a 
great many dollars’ more worth of hay in 
a day than he could of peas, and thus 
make more money out of the hay than he 
could out of the peas ; and yet the peas 
would not be a loss, as they were prob- 
ably worth more for feed after they 
were spoiled for canning than the cost of 
raising the crop, while the hay, if spoiled, 
would be a dead loss. 


Can| —The following is a very curious puz- 
random 


of a Venice, | 


What does 


OFFICE DESKS 


Sree. 


zle: Open a book at and select a 
word within the first ten lines, and within 
the tenth word from the end of the line. 


Mark the word. Now double the num- |e UNION SCHOOL 

ber of the page, and the sum by FURNITURE 
five. Then add twenty. en add Battle Creek, Mich. 
- en ge? of the line you have selected. Mention The Christian Union. 
Then add five. Multiply the sum by ten. } 

Add the number of the word in the line. Sharon Springs, N. Y. 
this sum subtract 250, and the re- Water. 
mainder will indicate in the unit column ; , 
the number of the word, in the ten col- and Distases of Onoans 


umn the number of the line, and the re-| arurvarp, CHALLEs, OZ, , EAUX-Bonnes. 
ax. and other Continental Sulphur Springs. 
7 Douches of every descri 


hot, cold or tempered, with or without force (duuches 


» en pluie, en colonne, for 
EUMATISM, GouT, SCIATICA, and allied 
AIX-LES- FRANCE, an Springs. 
66 BaTHs. PLUNGE BATH. 
‘ The says the Lean- Establishment open June 10th. 
the prize of a lottery. The town of Pisa] "John Galdner & Bons, n Springs, N. Y 


is bankrupt. The creditors wanted to 
seize the Hotel de Ville. The lottery 
scheme was started to avert this calamity. 
But wouldn’t the winner of the prize have 
a big elephant on his hands ? 


There are various ways of washing dishes—possibly the above 
isthe worst. If you want your dishes, glassware, silver, &c., per- 
fectly clean and bright, wash them with Pearline. Being a powder 
it is especially convenient for this work—besides it keeps the 
dish-rag clean, pure, sweet. Put Pearline in sinks and basins, turn 
on hot water ; it will cleanse the waste pipes. Many women use 
Pearline for these purposes only; they are only half wise. For 
the laundry, kitchen and house-cleaning, in fact wherever soap 
is used, try Pearline—it’s better, quicker, and saves labor—it has 
no equal, norival. It is as harmless as the finest imported castile 
soap.? Beware of peddled tmitations. Pearline is never peddled, 
but all'grocers sell it. 47. Manufactured only by JAMES PYLE, New York. 


I acknowledge the need of a better ed- 
ucation among the farmers as a class, 
but is it just the i way to reach them 
to as good as call them a set of fools, as 
F. L. G.’s communication would imply, 
when, in the example cited, the farmer 
was only doing what would have been 
done by the shrewdest manufacturer or 
merchant ? God speed the movement for 
a better education of the farmers, but 
give us a teacher.that is able to teach, 
and not so puffed up. by his own impor- 
tance that he needs-to be corrected every 
time he makes the attempt. J. B.S. 


HigHuanps, N.C. 


A FRENCHMAN’S DIFFICULTIES. 


Certain foreigners rented this year a 
well-known shooting-box in England. 
One day, whilst beating the coverts, the | 
line was working too much on one side, so 
the keeper shouted out, “ Bear to the 
left!” At once one of the sportsmen 
threw down his gun and climbed the 
nearest tree. The explanation was not 
far to seek. All the morning he had 

“Rabbit to the left!” or “ Hare 
to the right !” and, in ignorance of our 
complicated language, was naturally 


The first Parker Hammerless Gun made won the championship of 
America at Decatur, Il. It is the safest Hammerless Gun ever made, as 
hammers cannot be let down to rest on loaded shells. The safety is automatic, — 
also positive and absolutely safe, and the spiral mainsprings employed are 

teed for twenty-five years. 

Send for illustrated circular. | 


New York SALEsr0om, 
97 Chambers Street. 
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Parker Brothers, Makers, 
Meriden, Conn. 
From One Orig- 
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Drawing, Music, etc. Of Type-Writer 


mm (500 COPIES 


taken 
from one original, Recommended by ovet 


30000 USERS 


seared by suddenly hearing, “ Bear to 
the left.” 


_  &. B. DICK COMPANY, 
152 & 154 Lake St., Chicago; 92 Liberty St., New York. 
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MEXICAN CHIVALRY. records, the work should be vigayousiy) 3 WHY YOU SHOULD USE : 


525 Bracon Srreet, Bosron. 
in spreading his cloak before Queen Most of the cases cured by Ayer’s 


Elizabeth, to save her feet from the mud, 


will always be remembered as an instance FOREST DESTRUCTION. ence rCod Taiwer Oil wx 
of knightly devotion. Yet the act hasits The past winter was remarkable for a recommending this medicine more than HYPOPHOSPHITES. 


llels, all the more noteworthy in that terrible destruction of timber products ever, and with satisfactory results. — 
they sometimes occur when the recipient innanens the United States. fh Mich- E. M. Sargent, Lowell, Mass.,says:— | It tsused and endorsed by Physi~ 


of the courtesy is no queen, but a humble j; isconsin, and Minnesota the larger| « Scyeral | 
maiden, The author of “A White timber is already exbagnted, land ciane because tt ts the best. 


i ico” ibes such i 
Umbrella in Mexico” describes such a | smaller trees, which the lumbermen once | face, and other parts of her body. The It is Palatable as Milk. 


scene. ; scorned to cut, are now sacrificed. Even| ©#S¢ puzzled the doctors. My daughter . 
Once I caught sight of a ceremony not the timber upon the Indian reservations a  coeine re soe a It is three times as efficacious as plain 
often seen in Zacatecas, and rarely met is being taken. Cod Liver Oil. 


with elsewhere. In the middle of the Theapproaching exhaustion of the tim-| has never had so much as a pimpl 

street, upon their knees on the rough , ber sepply of the Northwest is calling | 3inee taking this medicine.” . we” | This far superior to all other so-called | 

into use the yellow pine of the South, This te to certify that after having Emulsions. 
i dressed in w heir : been sick for twelve years w ney 

bare, black hair streemin Pa. disease and general debility, and having it is a perfect Emulsion, does not sepa- 

backs. their eyes aflame with been treated by several physicians with- rate or change, 

down their ? : cific coast perceptible inroads are being} out relief, I am now better in every re- 

excitement. | Both claspe Ds vat breasts made upon the seemingly inexhaustible | spect, and think I am nearly well, It is wonderful as a flesh producer. 

a small crucifix. Surrounding them were | forests of the Puget Sound region ; this} having taken seven bottles of Ayer’s Tt is the best remedy for Consum 


a dozen half-crazy devotees, whose frenzied district is called upon to suppl at Sarsaparilla.””—Maria Ludwigson, y : 
cries swelled the chant of the youngest | quantities of ties other Serofula, Bronchitis, Wasting Dis- 
penitent. railways in South America, as well as the | Chroni 

Suddenly, from out a pulque shop, on | ordinary needs of the Pacific slope. ar’s ars aparilla One, c Coughs and Colds, 
the opposite corner, darted three men,| In New England the supply of inpe j Sold by all Druggists. 


evidently peons. With a quick movement, | timber has long been practically ex- 
they divided the pressing crowd, sprang | hausted. The ordinary lumber of Mem So. | SCOTT & BOWNE, Chemists, N.Y. 


irls, and, taking thei - <.| Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. | 


As the girls crawled across them, the; A New Hampshire journal says that 
firs; peon would again seize his zarape, | one lumber company, whose headquarters 
run ahead, and respread it. ae are at the lakes which are the sources of 

“It is a penance, sefior,”’ said a by -| the Connecticut River, will have put into 
stander, “not often seen here. The girls | the streams this winter a hundred million 


46 Murray St., New York. 


Fine China and 
Gray Stone-ware 
Jars to hold the 
Water. 

A NATURAL 


believe they have committed some great | feet of spruce lumber. Other firms and STONE for a Fil- 
sin. They are on the way to Los Remedios, individuals in Northern New Hampshire e tering Medium. 
the chapel that you see on the hill yonder. | wil] contribute so much to the production / | ly eS Fitted with sepa- 
But for these drunken peons, they would | that the total output of the mills of the pammpaliiche seg: 
leave a bloody track.” State will be several hundred million feet. ee aoe 
| hese figures not convey a very , ’ As easily cleaned 
definite idea to the minds of THE HOUSEHOLD as a Water Pitch- 
EXPLORATIONS IN EGYPT. know little of lumber measurements, but DISINF ECTANT 


they help to make it clear that the great 


The brilliant successes in Egyptian ex-| forests of our northern mountains are 
ploration since 1883, when our Fund was swiftly disappearing. The same New 


wit.s impurities during 


This Filter will 
ABSOLUTELY 


organized and began its work with the Hampshire journal from which the figures | _ A necessity in every home. 
discovery of Pithom (built by the Israel-| just given are.taken says that these for- Invaluable in the sick room. éent-aaus illter gone Fico ® ; 


tere and Separate ‘Mention ‘The Shris 
Madam Porter’s | Patent Ice Chamber. tian Union. 


COUGH BALSAM "RELIGIOUS NOTICE. 


EFFECTUAL.| AMERICAN HOME MISSION- 
than fifty years. ARY SOCIETY. 


ites in bondage), have always let me con-| ests are disappearing to return no more, 
fidently peg our public for its sup- | for the land in Northern New Hampshire 
port. The work at Zoan, Naukratis,|from which this timber comes does not 
fahpanhes, and in “ the land of Goshen,” | Teproduce its growth, and when once 
and the recent splendid recovery of the remains bare. 

most beautiful of Egyptian temples— |. —_ who live in the vicinity of 
that of Bubastis—are known to the pub-| the White Mountains, and who gain their 
lic through the magazines, journals, and livelihood in a considerable measure from 
standard dailies of Kngland and America. the yearly return of tourists and health- 


Each year we issue an illustrated quarto | Seekers to the mountains, begin to realize 
of the season’s work ; and the five books | that one of the chief attractions of the ante sixty third annual meeting of the 
merica 


already published treat of the arts and|Tegion will disappear with the forests. ome Missionary Society will be 
sciences of the past, Greco-Egyptian | Bleak, treeless, cheerless hills can hardly Sprataga S rings, 
architecture and art, as well as the his-| attract many visitors. The streams must | 
tory of Kgypt, its geography, ivs relation | tend to run dry, the ponds disappear, and BEECHAM S P ILLS will 
to the Bible, and its disclosed monu-|4@ thousand beauties be lost.—[Youth’s ACT LIKEIMAGIC 


ing sermon Tuesday evening. The Rev. E. B. 
bb, of Boston, will preside and make an 


, opening address. Wednesday morning papers 


, 
ments. . Companion. — ; ON A WEAK STOMAGH 4 be presented by the Secretaries, and ad- | 
In the words of one of our most | y + | dresses may be expected on Wednesday and | 
eminent educators, “The Egypt Explo- A HAPPY MEDIUM 25 Cents a | Thursday from Secretaries Merrill, Tomp- 
ration Fund has done and is doing a work : ,OF ALI DRUGGISTS.+} | kins, a Coit, Superintendents Doe, Broad, 


Beard. Wiard, Sanders, Jones, Bross, 


uch momentous impo est concern, often, is to captivate inclinetion, | Schaufiler, and Hawkes. Among other 


tion and enlightenment in many direc- : 
: ‘ , one, rsary admits kers will be the Revs. S. C. McDaniel, of 
tions, that it deserves and should have that he has been neonate cubeitatadlien FOR Cesagle ; W. G. Puddefoot, of the United 
the hearty sympathy and support needful | he is of much the same opinion as he was CAT ARRH. A STHMA States; N. Boynton, of Boston; Dr. G. R. 
tocarry on its wise projects.” Some 300} before. Then we attempt the direct. We| ™: ’ y | Leavitt, of Cleveland; E. B, Burrows and 
Dr. Frank Russell, of New York; the Rev. 


. : establish an irresistible uence ; an adver- 
her sary follows; he is but offended. HAY-F EVER. E. S. Packard, of Syracuse ; Dr. R. R. Mere- 
use, among ghty y pith pellets of argument have only| #9 ii The Pillow-Inhaler is | ith. of Brooklyn, and Dr. W. H. Taylor, of 


or college presidents. Says a distin-| amused him ; but directness and sincerity are 


= a: fe used the came as an ordi. | New York City. The Woman’s Department 
guished man of Chicago: ‘ Lhere ought | trenchant, and his veneer of composure is byt & | 


only at | will hold a public meeting Wednesday after- 


w as 
minds, to whom it would be a pleasure to | or June numbers of The Home Missionary 


contribute to the Exploration Fund.”; ..,. DaxRuincTon, S. C., Feb. 7, 1886. eS owed, and goes right | As a rule, the main lines of railroad East and 
. intended writing to you three months | to the diseased parts of the air passages, f h wi 
Writes an eminent Yale professor: “The | ago to let zou now how wonderfally your | | pay" fare tat, will enable 


ungs. 
: fi passage clearer 
photographic plates alone are worth the mpound gen helped me. I recommend a aes nel will oth my So them to return for one-third the regular rates. 


subscription money ”_-referring to the | it whenever an opportunity occurs.”’ ° hay-fever, and throat and lung troubles. Persons desiring to avail themselves of this | 
season’s Memoir. Miss Amelia B. Ed- SERENA L. DARGAN. = J, Corbidge, 2,308 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, | privilege must procure a certificate of the : 
wards, who visits America next fall and Aumont, N. Y., May 20, 1887. so bad that I had lata aeemeatae oat fad Ziven agent who sells them the going ticket. This . 


““The Compound Ox is a marvel all hopes of better. | certificate, tersigned by th 
winter, will include our discoveries in her remedy.” P lam, Pillow-inhaler a fow weeks, my senso of sme of ee will be 
Mrs 


illustrated lectures. Mr. James Russell _ J. C. Gorr. poner tnagne w od the pain has left my chest. I would | by the agent at Saratoga for the return. The 


Lowell is honorary vice-president’ for ing ti ithi 
: Crarton, WisE Co., Tex., M F If you would like to kno about the Pillow- | gomeg ticket must be purchased within three - 
America. ‘**I want to tell you heer pn Far Tong Fae sth Inhaler, send for a pamphlet and testimonials. pr , om before or two days after the opening 


Uwing to the rare skill and economy | matic is getting along. Iam just as wellat| THE PILLOW-INHALER CO., date of the meeting (May 31 to June 4). The | 
: return tickets to be available must be pur- 
of our managers in the field, and our my 1,520 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. uth Sane 160k. P 


gratuitous services, but $7,000 to $8,000 


a year are needed to earry on the work,/ «7 "he Cont 


| although much more could be done with | for about three years, and consider it the most | 
means. ‘There is not one cent of | efficient remedy sufferer.’’ YY J WY Yj 
ndowment, and I earnestly a for EV. Wm. LATHERY. Yy, yf" 

ent, y appeal 147 Wy Wj 


aid. Patrons contribate $25, but donors| We ish a brochure of 200 
publish ages re- 
of $5 are equally entitled to the sea-| garding effect of Compound Gasgahen! 
sun’s quarto memoir (fully illustrated) invalids suffering from consumption, asthma, 
to the annual bronchitis, dyspepsi hay fever, 
report with tists of sub-| headache, debility, rheumatism, neuralgia ; 
lectures, ete., all chronic and nervous disorders. It, will. be 
; un portant toric sites are sent, free of charge, to any one addressing 

ng destroyed in Egypt by the fellaheen Drs. STARKEY & PAtEn, 1,529 Arch Street, Uy, Yy 
and arabs, involving the loss of Pa. ; or 120 Sutter Street, MM 
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